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A HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD 
by R. R. PALMER, Princeton University 


A distinguished history of Europe from the Renaissance to our own times, written 
with verve and discrimination and from the vantage point of the mid-twentieth century. 
“This seems to me the most readable and interesting book on the subject since 

Becker’s textbook.”——Crane Brinton, Harvard University 
949 pages, gl maps, 15 tllus.; $5.00 text 


UNDERSTANDING HISTORY 
A Primer of Historical Method 


by LOUIS GOTTSCHALK, University of Chicago 


“How much we are indebted to Professor Gottschalk for so lucid, thoughtful, and 
careful a book. In my opinion his organization is superb, his judgments sound and en- 
lightened, his style admirable.”—Mer.te Curti, University of Wisconsin 

304 pages; $2.50 text 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE 
A History 
by C. E. BLACK, Princeton University 
and E. C. HELMREICH, Bowdoin College 


“The organization of this text is imaginative and intelligent. Its judgments are ma- 
ture and tolerant. It is well informed, erudite without being pedantic. The book is 


written in a clear, straightforward style.” 
—Epwarpb Meap Earte, The Institute for Advanced Study 
951 pages, 34 charts and maps, 32 illus.; $5.50 text 


THE POLITICAL COLLAPSE OF EUROPE 
by HAJO HOLBORN, Yale University 


In a challenging historical retrospect, a distinguished historian here examines and 
interprets the causes which lay behind the breakdown of the old political order in Eu- 
rope. He discusses the effect of this collapse upon American policy toward Europe and 
tries to strike a balance sheet of political forces in Europe today. An invaluable supple- 
ment to any course on modern Europe. Spring. 216 pages; $1.85 text 


Examination copies on request 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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Pierre V. ergniaud 
By CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


The author of THE TRAGIC ERA 
and THE YOUNG JEFFERSON writes 
the first and only biography in Eng- 
lish of a magnetic French Revolu- 
tionary hero. An inspired orator who 
fought for true democracy against 


the extremes of Terror and Reaction, 
Vergniaud earned the hatred of 
Robespierre and finally went to the 
guillotine. His dramatic life-story 
has an exceptionally timely message 
today. $6.50 


The American 


Impact on Russia 
By MAX M. LASERSON 


This brilliant study of America’s 
ideological and diplomatic influence 
on Russia, 1784-1917, will prove eye- 
opening to many readers. “An im- 
portant contribution ... one of the 
best studied cases of the influence of 


one culture upon another.”— piti- 
RIM A. SOROKIN, Harvard University. 
By the author of the highly regarded 
RUSSIA AND THE WESTERN WORLD. 
$5.00 


Tito and Goliath 


By HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


An expert’s analysis of the origin, 
development, and great significance 
of ““Titoism.” ‘“. .. earnestly to be rec- 
ommended to all literate and discrim- 


inating citizens.’—John Gunther, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune. “. . . imperative 
reading.” —C. L. Sulzberger, N.Y. 
Times. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
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THE WAR-GUILT QUESTION AND AMERICAN 
DISILLUSIONMENT, 1918-1928* 


SELIG ADLER 


IE time is ripe for a critical exami- 
| nation of the impact of first World 
War revisionism upon American 
thought. We are now in the sixth year of 
“peace,” and it was in 1922 that 
a veritable avalanche of literature ap- 
peared, to reverse the earlier verdict of 
exclusive German guilt. Samuel F. Bemis 
has raised the question: ‘Will the new re- 
vision help to lose the second peace as the 
first revision helped to lose the first 
peace?’ Harry Elmer Barnes is now 
working on “‘neorevisionism.’”? Hence a 
study of the gigantic shift of opinion 
which took place in the United States 
after November 11, 1918 not only should 
be helpful in explaining the growth of iso- 
lationist sentiment but should also aid in 
the evaluation of the emerging literature 
on the more recent conflict. 
The story of “‘Die Kriegsschuldfrage in 
Amerika” must begin by measuring the 
*This article was read (in part) on December 


28, 1949 at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association in Boston. 


Samuel F. Bemis, “Revisionist historiography 
for the second World War,” Journal of modern his- 
tory, XIX (1947), 55-59. 

2 See pamphlet distributed by the author entitled 
The struggle against the historical blackout (2d ed. rev. 
and enl.; n.p., n.d.). 


effect on American opinion of four years 
of ‘rainbow books,”’ imported and do- 
mestic propaganda, Wilsonian idealism, 
and the “over-there” spirit. Even the 
professional historians, with few excep- 
tions, by 1918 explained the war as a plot 
against civilization by the Central Pow- 
ers.3 Many members of the American 
Historical Association had written war- 
time propaganda. The already venerable 
Albert Bushnell Hart joined the National 
Security League and wrote America at 
war: a handbook of patriotic education.‘ 
George Lincoln Burr, fresh from reading 
before the American Historical Associa- 
tion his presidential address on ‘The 
freedom of history,” donned khaki and 
helped drill his students on the Cornell 
campus.’ The list of prominent historians 
who wrote pamphlets for George Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information is long 
and impressive.° James T. Shotwell head- 
ed the National Board for Historical 

3 Harry Elmer Barnes, A history of historical 
writing (Norman, Okla., 1937), p. 279. 

4C. Hartley Grattan, “The historians cut 
loose,” American mercury, XI (1927), 416, 420. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Tbid., pp. 421-22. According to Grattan, Creel 


stated that he had twenty-five hundred historians on 
his list of potential propaganda writers (p. 423). 
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Service. Prominent American historians 
formed part of the “Inquiry” which ad- 
vised Wilson at Versailles. From the 
point of view of the extreme revisionists, 
it was “Clio’s debauch in the arms of 
Uncle Sam.””’ Hence the charge that the 
American historical guild had a vested 
interest in both the “Entente epic” and 
the treaties of peace. 

Few would deny today that the Allied 
case in the first World War was over- 
stated. Andrew C. McLaughlin told a 
British audience that, before America 
could be united in the fight for democra- 
cy, it had been necessary to know: “Who 
began this war? We wanted to know 
authoritatively, documentarily, unequi- 
vocally—and we found out.”® In Decem- 
ber 1918 William Stearns Davis’ Roots of 
the war began to appear in serial form in 
the Century. The American public 
learned that by July 1914 the German 
war lords had declared everytl ing in 
readiness at the Potsdam council and 
Wilham IT started on “the greatest of hu- 
man adventures,” lured on by the same 
dream of glory which had motivated con- 
querors from Xerxes to Napoleon.? 
Carleton J. H. Hayes’s A brief history of 
the great war appeared in 1920, with much 
the same thesis. Hayes did recognize “‘in- 
ternational anarchy” as a remote cause 
of the conflict, but, he wrote, the German 
ruling class alone precipitated the war.’° 


7 Ibid., p. 430. 


§ Andrew C. McLAuGHiin, America and Britain 
(New York, 1919), p. 15. Munroe Suita, of Colum- 
bia, later to become one of the chief opponents of re- 
visionism, in Militarism and statecraft (New York, 
1918), p. 199, compared collective action against 
Germany to collective action against a claim-jumper 
in a mining camp. 

9 Century, XCVIII (1919), 432. Davis’ Europe 
since W aterloo (New York, 1926) maintained virtual- 
ly the same thesis of war responsibility as did his 
Roots of the war. 


t© Carleton J. H. Hayes, A brief history of the great 
war (New York, 1920), pp. 1-17. W. S. Davis, in 


Charles D. Hazen’s 1920 edition of Mod- 
ern Europe spoke in even stronger terms 
of the “‘sinister and brutal challenge”’ of 
Germany to civilization." William Ros- 
coe Thayer became in later years the 
béte noire of the revisionist writers. 
Thayer had been a Harvard classmate 
and close friend of Theodore Roosevelt. 
During the war he had written the fa- 
mous pamphlets, Volleys from a non- 
combatant and Germany 2s. civilization.” 
In his 1919 presidential address to the 
Cleveland meeting of the American His- 
torical Association on “Fallacies in his- 
tory,’ he found many occasions to re- 
mind his colleagues of “German fright- 
fulness.’’*3 

Probably the most important reason 
for the kaleidoscopic changes in interpre- 
tation after 1920 was the unexpected 
opening of the sources. The revolution- 
ary leaders of the defeated powers were 
willing to expose the innermost diplo- 
matic secrets of their monarchical prede- 
cessors. Germany and Austria felt that 


. they had nothing to lose in the eyes of the 


world. Moreover, Soviet Russia was anx- 
ious to bare diplomatic intrigue so as to 
discredit the 1914 capitalistic ‘‘warmon- 
gers” of all the powers. In the United 
States, the Nation and the New republic 
received this material as soon as it was 
printed and promptly digested it and dis- 
pensed it to the American intelligentsia. 
The editors of these magazines, Oswald 
Garrison Villard and Herbert Croly, were 
reviewing this book for the American historical re- 
view, XXVI (1920), 91-93, stated that, while “reve- 
lations” from Europe concerning the war might 


modify important secondary matters, they may not 
“swerve our judgment as to the greater things.” 

1 Charles D. Hazen, Modern Europe (New York, 
1920), p. 690. 

12GRATTAN, “The historians cut loose,” loc. 
cit., p. 416. 

13 American historical review, XXV_ (1920), 
179-90. 
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both liberals who had supported Wilson 
and then turned against him. Bitterly 
disillusioned by the Versailles settlement, 
they used the material from the Russian 
archives to impeach the motives of Eng- 
land and France. Thus the Nation 
warned its readers that only if you dis- 
credit these Russian sources is it possible 
to “go back undisturbed to one’s com- 
fortable belief in the unique and unpro- 
voked responsibility of our late ene- 
mies.’’4 In September 1919 the socialist 
coalition government published a three- 
volume Austrian red book of 1919, con- 
taining 352 documents.’ Within a year 
an English translation was available. 
Edited by the able Dr. Roderich Gooss, 
these documents “revealed the reckless 
diplomacy by which Austria dragged 
Germany into a World War which Austria 
did not want, but which she was willing 
to risk in her determination to put an end 
to the danger which menaced her from 
the side of Serbia.”"* The villain now 


seemed to be not William II but the Aus- 
trian foreign minister, Count Leopold 
von Berchtold. Hard upon these revela- 


14 New republic, XVIII (1919), 347-51, contained 
much recently uncovered Russian material. Nation, 
CVII (1918), 807-8, apparently accepted Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau’s story (Garden City, 1918). The 
turn to revisionism began with “Some outstanding 
diplomatic revelations,” Nation, CIX (1919), 161, 
followed by “More revelations from Russia,” zbid., 
CIX (1919), 235-36, from which the above quota- 
tion. is taken. 


's Austria, Foreign office, Diplomatische Akten- 
stiicke zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges 1914: Erganzun- 
gen und Nachtrige zum dsterreichisch-ungarischen 
Rotbuch (3 vols; Vienna, 1919). The English transia- 
tion, Austrian red book of 1919, was published in 
1920. The American historical review, XXV (1919- 
20), 337-38, called the attention of the profession to 
the publication of these documents and also pointed 
out that Gooss, in Das Wiener Kabinet und die 
Entstehung des Krieges (Vienna, 1919), had thrown 
doubt on the Wangenheim-Morgenthau story of the 
Potsdam council of July 5, 1914. 


6Sidney B. Fay, The origins of the World War 
(2d ed., 2 vols. in 1; New York, 1932), I, ro. 


tions came reports of the extraction by 
Karl Kautsky of important material 
from the Berlin archives.'? Despite the 
fact that Kautsky proved that Germany 
had not plotted the war, his emphasis 
upon the kaiser’s marginalia on the dip- 
lomatic correspondence possibly influ- 
enced the American public more than did 
the sober facts. In this display of ‘‘royal- 
ty revealed in Unterhosen,’’*® the kaiser 
called the British a “pack of base huck- 
sters,” and the Serbs “‘rabble” that must 
be crushed. Moreover, references to 
“ruthless action on our part” were hardly 
designed to convince the American mind 
of the essentially pacific intentions of the 
German emperor.’® 

Probably the greatest impression on 
American thinking in the early postwar 
years came from people who had worked 
with the Russian sources. Within a mat- 
ter of months after the Bolshevist coup 
of November 1917, Pravda began to re- 
veal the imperialist and militarist aims of 
the tsarist government by printing ar- 
chival material.?° An important impact 

17 Soon after the armistice the German provision- 
al government authorized Kautsky to go ahead with 
the work. Ready in May rg19, publication was post- 
poned. Die deutschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch 
was published in four vols. in Charlottenburg in No- 
vember 1919. Count Max Montgelas and Walter 
Schiicking had been put in charge of publication in 
September 1919, but the proof was read by Kautsky. 
The English edition is Outbreak of the World War: 
German documents collected by Karl Kautsky, pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace (New York, 1924). 

18 Sidney B. Fay, “New light on the origins of the 


World War. I. Berlin and Vienna, to July 29,” Amer- 
ican historical review, XXV (1920), 617. 

19 “Some private notes of Wilhelm II,” Living 
age, CCCIV (1920), 63-67. 

20 Fay, Origins, I, 10. As early as Apri! 1918 Sey- 
mour Cocks published The secret treaties and under- 
standings (London, 1918), which told English readers 
of many secret commitments concerning Italy, Con- 
stantinople, Asiatic Turkey, and the left bank of the 
Rhine. The story of the Russian crown council of 
February 8, 1914, concerning the question of the 
Straits, and other important documents, was pub- 
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on opinion in this country came in 1921 
when the American press carried full ex- 
tracts from the von Siebert publica- 
tions.” B. von Siebert had been a coun- 
selor in the Russian embassy at London. 
He clandestinely copied secret papers 
and either sold or gave them to the Ger- 
mans.” These documents helped break 
down the exclusive guilt theory by show- 
ing strenuous Entente efforts to make 
their coalition strong enough to defy, if 
necessary, the Triple Alliance.’3 Shortly 
thereafter, the publication of René Mar- 
chand’s Un livre noir seemed to offer con- 
vincing proof of Franco-Russian respon- 
sibility for the war. These two volumes 
were the work of a French newspaper 
correspondent, whose chief contribution 
was to make available to the Western 
world much of the Soviet material.*4 The 


lished in Russian from December 1917 to February 
1918. In 1919 Emile Latoy published an abridged 
edition of these treaties, Les documents secrets publiés 
par les Bolcheviks. For the story of Herman Bern- 
stein’s publication of the ‘“Willy-Nicky” correspond- 
ence in the New York Herald in September 1917, and 
subsequently in January 1918 in book form, see S. 
B. Fay, ‘“‘The kaiser’s secret correspondence with the 
tsar, 1904-1905,” American historical review, XXIV 
(1918), 48-72. 


21 J. W. HeapLam-Mor -ey, “Russian diplomacy 
before the war,” Quarterly review, CCXXXVII 
(1922), 155-76. 

2 Fay, Origins, I, 38. 


33 Ibid. B. von SrEBERT, Diplomatische Akten- 
stiicke zur Geschichte der Ententepolitik der V orkriegs- 
jahre (Berlin, 1921); published by G. A. Schreiner, 
after being rearranged, as Entente diplomacy and the 
world (New York, 1921). HEADLAM-Mor_LeEy, loc. 
cit., p. 158, suggests that perhaps von Siebert was the 
agent of the German foreign office and that Wil- 
helmstrasse was in possession of these documents 
even before 1914. 


24 Fay, Origins, I, 37. The full title is: Un livre 
noir: diplomatie d’avant-guerre d’aprés des documents 
des archives russes, novembre, 1910—juillet, 1914 (2 
vols.; Paris, 1922-23). See reviews by S. A. Korrr in 
American historical review, XXVII (1922), 796-98, 
and XXVIII (1923), 747-48. In 1924 Friedrich 
StrEVE, Der diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis, 
1911-1914 (4 vols; Berlin, 1924), threw further light 
on Russian origins of the war. This book and 


publication of Un livre noir resulted di- 
rectly in the December 1923 revisionist 
speech in congress of Senator Robert L. 
Owen on the causes of the war.’ 

One of the major blunders of Anglo- 
French policy after 1918 was the delay in 
releasing their war material. The policy 
is understandable because there had been 
no overturn of government and all stable 
states are naturally reluctant to publish 
confidential material of the recent past. 
Yet the Russian, Austrian, and German 
policies should have forced a change in 
the usual rules. This was especially true 
after Die grosse Politik began to appear 
in 1922. This set of forty stout volumes, 
completed in 1927, was backed by the 
guarantee of its three eminent compilers 
that no documents of importance had 
been omitted or concealed.” Compared 
to this magnificent output, the French 
published nothing of major importance 
until the late nineteen twenties. Not un- 
til 1926 did the British release the first 
volume of British documents on the origins 
of the war, 1898-1914. By that date, 
world-wide revisionism was so well or- 
ganized that the extremists used these 
Allied documents as ammunition in their 
own cause.”? All this gave Germany an 


StrEveE’s Das russische Orangebuch iiber den Kriegsaus- 
bruch mit der Turkei (Berlin, 1926) were frequently 
quoted by American writers. For a complete discus- 
sion and evaluation of the Bolshevist “revelations” 
see Fay, Origins, I, ro ff. 


2s Robert L. Owen, The Russian imperial con- 
spiracy, 1892-1914 (New York, 1927), foreword, pp. 
vii-viii. 

26 Johannes Lepsius, Albrecht MENDELSSOHN- 
BarRTHOLDY, and Friedrich Turmme (eds.), Die 
grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914: 
Sammlung der diplomatischen Akten des auswartigen 
Amtes (40 vols.; Berlin, 1922-27); see Fay, Origins, 
I, 36, and review in American historical review, 
XXVIII (1923), 543-48, and XXX (1924), 136-41. 


27 Harry Elmer Barnes in Nation, CXV (1927), 
161-63. “From the French archives, a few docu- 
ments were published by Professors Bourgeois and 
Pagés, as a French Senate Report on Les Origines et 
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enormous advantage in the historical 
battle. Time and again the Germans as- 
serted that they had put their cards on 
the table and challenged the Allies to do 
the same.”® 

Before the Treaty of Versailles had 
been completed, the leaders of the defeat- 
ed powers were writing their memoirs to 
the accompaniment of substantial royal- 
ties for the American copyrights. Four 
years of Allied propaganda now began to 
bear strange fruit. The issues oi the war 
had been personalized in countless edi- 
torials and cartoons. The American 
people were now quite eager to read what 
the archdemons had to say for them- 
selves. Although their direct influence is 
conjectural, they did form another medi- 
um through which the Central Powers 
could state their case before the bar of 
American public opinion.?? Far more im- 
portant were the positive steps taken in 
Germany to influence world opinion on 
the question of war guilt. In 1921 a Ger- 
man newspaper: predicted: “The cam- 
paign against war responsibility is the 
wedge which will allow us to force open 


Les Responsabilités de la Grande Guerre’ (Fay, Ori- 
gins, I, 38). These were published in book form with 
some material from the Kautsky documents in 
Paris in 1921. In 1929 the first of Documents diplo- 
matiques francais of the Ministére des affaires 
étrangéres appeared in Paris. 


28 Compare the following statement of leading 
Germans quoted in the New. York Times, February 
27, 1927, that the German documents have been 
published: ‘‘We await an equally open answer to our 
profession from the whole world.” As late as April 
12, 1947 a reviewer in the London Times literary 
supplement stated that the judgment rendered in 
The origins of the World War would have been differ- 
ent if Fay had written on the basis of either British 
or French documents without knowledge of the Ger- 
man sources. Fay replied in the issue of June 14, 
1947, stating that all the new material published 
since 1928 had not caused him to change his mind on 
essential points: “There is hardly a word in my final 
chapter of conclusions that I want to alter.” 


29 For an excellent appraisal of Entente memoirs 
and recollections see Fay, Origins, I, 21-32. 


the Treaty of Versailles.’’3° “Die Kriegs- 
schuldfrage” became a German national 
fetish, which was pursued with Teutonic 
thoroughness. There was more incentive 
for the German historians to write upon 
this vexed subject than for amy other 
group. Everything was to be gained, 
nothing to be lost. Thus they took the 
war-guilt clause of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles** and turned a historical question 
into a political issue. In so doing, the 
Germans made the most successful case 
of historical propaganda on record. 

Even before Article 231 had been writ- 
ten, Hans Delbriick, heading a commit- 
tee of well-known historians, compiled a 
White book which stated that the charge 
that Germany had started the war was 
“historically incorrect and morally un- 
justifiable.’’3? The victors disregarded 
this book, and Germany was forced to 
agree to the war-guilt dictum. The basis 
for much of Germany’s future action was 
laid in May 1919, when Count Ulrich von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau replied to Georges 
Clemenceau’s invitation to settle ac- 
counts. Brockdorff-Rantzau admitted 
some responsibility on the part of the im- 
perial government but insisted that Rus- 
sian mobilization had taken the question 
from diplomatic into military hands. He 
demanded an impartial tribunal to meas- 
ure the guilt of all powers concerned.*3 

3° Quoted in Pierre ReNouvin, The immediate 
origins of the war (New Haven, 1928), p. 3. 

31“The Allied and Associated Governments af- 
firm, and Germany accepts, the responsibility of 
Germany and her allies for causing all the loss and 
damage to which the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments and their nationals have been subjected as a 


consequence of the war imposed upon them by the 
aggression of Germany and her allies” (Art. 231). 

32 Deutschland schuldig? Deutsches W eissbuch tiber 
die Verantwortlichkeit der Urheber des Krieges (Ber- 
lin, 1919). English translation: German white book 
concerning the responsibility of the authors of the war 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1924). 

33 New York Times, May 8, 1919. 
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While the majority of Americans who 
read Brockdorfi-Rantzau’s defiant words 
were angered rather than convinced, it 
should be noted that a month earlier the 
New republic had insisted that all powers 
were guilty in 1914 and that the efficient 
cause of the war had been Russian mo- 
bilization.*4 

As the war began to fade into the 
background, the American historical pro- 
fession renewed the traditional ties with 
Germany which had been forged by a 
line of scholars from George Bancroft to 
William E. Dodd. Despite the strain of 
the war years, there was still strong, if 
concealed, admiration for German schol- 
arship. In July 1920 the American his- 
torical review assured its readers that, 
while the war had reduced German his- 
torical productivity, the famous libraries 
and seminaries were still intact.*> Frie- 
drich Meinecke had survived the war at 
Freiburg and had called upon his col- 
leagues to abandon the paths of Heinrich 
von Treitschke and to return to the ob- 
jectivity of Leopold von Ranke. Samuel 
B. Harding noted that this statement re- 
moved somewhat that “‘distrust of Ger- 
man historical scholarship.” When the 
Austrian writer, Alfred Franzis Pribram, 
published an English translation of his 
work on the Austro-Hungarian secret 
treaties, it was edited by Archibald C. 
Coolidge, of Harvard.3? The final vol- 
umes of Ludwig Pastor’s great work on 
the papacy were eagerly welcomed by 

34 New republic, XVIII (1919), 348-51. ° 

35 Antoine GuILLAND, ‘German historical publi- 
cations, 1914-1920,” American historical review, 


XXV (1920), 640-59. Guilland taught history at the 
Ecole polytechnique fédérale at Zurich. 

3°Review in American historical review, XXV 
(1920), 266-68. 

37 Alfred F. PrirpraM, Die politischen Geheimver- 
tradge Oesterriech-Ungarns, 1879-1914 (Vienna, 1920). 
English translation: The secret treaties of Austria- 
Hungary, 1879-1914, ed. A. C. Coolidge (2 vols.; 
Cambridge, 1920-21). 


American scholars.3* So the rapproche- 
ment was made, and by 1924 Erich Bran- 
denburg’s work on pre-1914 diploma- 
cy, written from German manuscript 
sources, was well received.*? 

One must be careful to differentiate 
between the works of the German schol- 
ars of the old school, who, despite stout 
prejudices, usually maintained their in- 
tegrity, and the postwar crop of “‘nation- 
al” writers, who were already influenced 
by fascist ideology. The situation was 
made more difficult because “‘Die Kriegs- 
schuldfrage’’ was the one issue which 
united practically all the Germans. 
Hence the great difficulty in differentiat- 
ing in this country between sound schol- 
arship and the pure propaganda of The 
League of German Patriots, who in 1921 
appealed to all Christians to repudiate 
“the great lie.’’4° Often in the material 
emanating from Germany there was a de- 
luding mixture of fact, fiction, and out- 
right falsehood. The majority of Ameri- 
cans were unable to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. Count Max Montgelas, 
perhaps the most influential of all Ger- 
man writers of the period on American 
public opinion, was a man of moderate 
views. After thirty-five years of military 
service, he retired in 1915 because of dif- 
ferences with the high command. Follow- 
ing a stay in Switzerland, he returned to 
the fatherland in time to participate in 
the earliest dissent against the ““Diktat”’ 
of Versailles." Henceforth, Montgelas 

38 Review by G. L. Burr in American historical 
review, XXVII (1921), 112-15. 


39 Erich BRANDENBURG, Von Bismarck sum 
Weltkriege: die deutsche Politik in den Jahrzehnten 
vor dem Kriege (Berlin, 1924); reviewed by S. B. Fay 
in American historical review, XXX (1925), 362-65. 

4° New York Times, Mar. 26, 1921. 

4™ Count Max MontceE tas, British foreign policy 
under Sir Edward Grey, trans. W. C. DREHER, ed. 
Harry Elmer Barnes (New York, 1928), foreword, 
p. Vi. 
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devoted himself to writing and speaking 
on the vexed question. In 1925 Knopf 
published an English translation of the 
count’s first book on the subject, The 
case for the Central Powers.” Montgelas 
argued that, unlike the Russian and 
French prewar designs, Germany had no 
aims incompatible with the peace of 
Europe. When Wilhelmstrasse agreed to 
a “local” war on July 5, it was thought 
that the risk of a general conflict was 
negligible. After Serbia’s reply, Germany 
believed even a local war to be unneces- 
sary. Montgelas admitted the political 
error of Germany’s declaration of war on 
Russia but insisted that Russian mobili- 
zation made this inevitable.*? As time 
went on, Montgelas, like so many other 
revisionists, tended to work for a com- 
plete German vindication. 

The existence of so many German so- 
cieties preoccupied with the question of 
war guilt made it difficult for any Ger- 
man to keep a judicial balance on the 
subject. In July 1923 Die Zentralstelle 
fiir Erforschung der Kriegsursachen be- 
gan publication of the monthly Die 
Kriegsschuldfrage.44 This magazine be- 
came a clearing house for world-wide re- 
visionist scholarship. In its earlier days, 
under the editorship of Alfred von We- 
gerer, it maintained as high objective 
standards as might be expected from any 
periodical founded to disseminate one 
point of view. Much more purely propa- 
gandist in nature was the Arbeitsaus- 


# Translated by Constance VESEy; the original, 
Leitfaden zur Kriegsschuldfrage, was published in 
Berlin in 1923. 

43 Summary of conclusions in MONTGELAS, Case 
for the Central Powers, pp. 200-203. 


44 Published until 1930 as Die Kriegsschuldfrage: 
berliner Monatshefte fiir internationale Aufklirung. 
After January 1930 it appeared as Berliner Monats- 
hefte. See discussion of German organization for re- 
visionism in Harry Elmer BARNES, World politics in 
modern civilization (New York, 1930), pp. 454-58. 


schuss deutscher Verbinde, which con- 
stantly incited German public opinion on 
the question.45 Unquestionably, this vio- 
lent dissent, rational and irrational, had 
its influence on American public opinion. 
Along with other factors, it helped pro- 
duce a “guilt complex’’ in regard to Al- 
lied treatment of Germany.“ 

Another distinct factor in the growth 
of American revisionism was the French 
literature of exposure. French and even 
British writers exerted greater influence 
on American revisionism than did the 
Germans. Perhaps this paradox can be 
explained by the fact that public opinion 
tended to discount everything ‘“‘made in 
Germany.” When, however, French and 
British writers asserted that their own 

48 Ibid., p. 455. The Steuben Society of America, 
which disseminated much of this material, had its 
beginnings at a small meeting in a private home in 
New York in May rg19. The growth of the new or- 
ganization was phenomenal. Part of its avowed pro- 
gram was a revision of American opinion on German 
guilt, and the usual isolationist devotion to the 
maintenance of “the independence of the United 
States.” The semiofficial organ of the society began 
publication as Issues of to-day, Oct. 16, 1920. Later 
the name was changed to the Progressive. The files of 
this publication form a prime source for an under- 


standing of the war-guilt problem and the growth of 
isolationist sentiment after 1920. In many respects 


the Progressive played an American counterpart to + 


Die Kriegsschuldfrage in collating revisionist mate- 
rial. Publication was discontinued in 1930. 


46In each important country there were promi- 
nent dissenters from the conventional point of view. 
While the Germans and Austrians who held their 
own country to blame were fewer than their French 
and British prototypes, one should mention Richard 
GRELLING, who during the war wrote J’ accuse (Lau- 
sanne, 1915) and published in Paris in 1925 Le 
campagne ‘innocentiste’ en Allemagne et le traité de 
Versailles. The New republic, XXVII (1921), 83, es- 
timated the influence of F. W. Foerster, Mein 
Kampf gegen das militaristische und nationalistische 
Deutschland (Stuttgart, 1920). Similar views are 
ascribed to H. von Gerlach in New York Times, Oc- 
tober 12, 1919. In postwar Austria, Heinrich Kan- 
NER in Kaiserliche Katastrophenpolitik (Vienna, 
1922) and Der Schliissel zur Kriegsschuldfrage (Mu- 
nich, 1926) blamed the Central Powers in a more 
scholarly way. Kanner was the former editor of a 
Vienna Socialist daily. 
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countries had started the war, it attract- 
ed and held American attention. The 
great majority of Americans had never 
realized the cleavages on the war issue in 
either France or Britain. With a national 
penchant for idealism rather than real- 
ism, we envisaged a unity among our “as- 
sociated powers” which never existed. 
So, when Fernand Gouttenoire de Toury 
published Poincaré a-t-il voulu la guerre? 
(Paris, 1920), it shocked the American 
readers. The next year, Alfred Pevet win- 
nowed much French testimony, with the 
conclusion that Raymond Poincaré and 
René Viviani had deceived their country- 
men as to the origins of the war.‘” Poin- 
caré was forced in lectures at the Sor- 
bonne to defend himself from repeated 
French charges that he had conspired 
with Russia to light the torch of war.‘ 
To be sure, the overwhelming majority 
of Frenchmen believed the classical story 
of July 1914, but it was the case of the 
man biting the dog who made the head- 
lines. When Jean Longuet, leader of the 
French moderate Socialists, called Poin- 
caré and William II equally guilty, it was 
well noted in this country.*? Many of the 
charges against Poincaré were based on 
the testimony of the Russian ambassa- 
dor, A. P. Izvolski, and on the latter’s 
letters to his chief, S. D. Sazonov.’® At 
the very least, it was widely asserted, 
Poincaré had foreseen the war and had 
done nothing to stop it. Frederick Baus- 


47 Alfred Pevet, Les responsables de la guerre 
(Paris, 1921). 

48 Raymond Porncark, Les origines de la guerre 
(Paris, 1921). 


49 New York Times, July 31, 1921. 


se B. E. Scuitt, “Where did the guilt lie?” Sat- 
urday review of literature, III (1926), 311-12. Recol- 
lections of a foreign minister: memoirs of Alexander 
Iswolsky, trans. C. L. SEEGER (Garden City, 1921). 
For some of Izvolski’s indiscretions see Maurice 
PALEOLOGUE, La Russie des tsars pendant la grande 
guerre (3 vols.; Paris, 1922), I, 27. 


man thoroughly absorbed the writings of 
the French revisionists." Lewis Gannett, 
who wrote the celebrated article in the 
Nation (October 11, 1922), “They all 
lied,” was influenced by the same 
sources. 

Because of language, British revision- 
ism had an unusually great influence on 
American writers. Prior to 1919 it was 
largely overlooked in this country that 
there had been a minority in England 
who thought the war unnecessary. Their 
tongues and pens loosened by the peace, 
the British antiwar group turned to his- 
tory to justify their course. Some of this 
literature found its way to America in 
time to become an important factor in 
the general collapse of Wilsonian ideal- 
ism. Americans were surprised to learn 
that former Lord Chancellor Loreburn 
had said in 1915: ‘‘We went to war in a 
Russian quarrel because we were tied to 
France in the dark.’ The shock was - 
greater to American than to British pub- 
lic opinion, partly because England had 
allowed such wartime books as Edmund 
D. Morel’s Truth and the war (London, 
1916) to be printed. It had been, how- 
ever, a criminal offense to send a copy 
out of the realm.s3 Morel was one of the 
liberal M.P.’s who had resigned at the 
outbreak of the war. His writings during 
the conflict had landed him in prison, but 
after the armistice he became editor of 
Foreign affairs.s4 Francis Neilson was 
even more directly influential in Ameri- 

5' Frederick BAusMAN, Facing Europe (New 
York, 1926), pp. 97--98, 104-5. 

52Quoted in Ferdinand ScHevitt, “Professor 
Barnes on war guilt,” Christian century, XLIII 
(1926), 778-80. See also Earl LorEBuRN, How the 
war came (London, 1919). 

53 Frederick BausMAN, Let France explain, pp. 
64-65. 

54 Albert Jay Nock, The myth of a guilty nation 
(New York, 1922), p. 60. By December 20, 1919 the 


Nation (CIX, 812) was quoting Morel and the 
French revisionist, Georges Demartial. 
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ca. A widely traveled critic and author, 
he had been interested in such liberal 
movements as the single tax and agrarian 
reform. Like Morel, he had resigned his 
seat in parliament. In 1916 Neilson’s 
How diplomats make war was published in 
New York. It is significant to note that 
the book was edited by Albert Jay Nock, 
who was a pioneer American revisionist, 
and was printed by B. W. Huebsch and 
Company, a firm which specialized in re- 
visionist literature. In 1917 Neilson mar- 
ried Mrs. Edward Morris, widow of the 
Chicago meat baron. Together they sub- 
sidized the Freeman magazine, which 
partly explains its strong revisionist 
views.55 

From 191g to 1921 the literary critic, 
Irene Cooper Willis, published a series of 
books in England with the suggestive 
titles, How we went into the war, How we 
got on with the war, and How we came out 
of the war. Although Knopf’s American 
edition did not appear until 1928, Miss 
Willis’ debunking of the “‘holy-war”’ idea 
and Sir Edward Grey’s “libetalism”’ had 
long before left its mark on American 
thinking.» The Very Reyerend William 
Ralph Inge, dean of St. Paul’s, pictured 
Germany as the lamb which had been at- 
tacked by the Entente wolf.57 On Decem- 
ber 12, 1922 the noted historian, George 
Peabody Gooch, read a paper before the 
British Institute of International Affairs. 
He frankly termed the late conflict as one 
“not of right with wrong, but of right 
with right.’’s® 

During the early twenties the British 


58 Nation, CXVIII (1924), 131. 

56 England’s holy war (New York, 1928). For the 
direct influence of the author on Barnes, see the lat- 
ter’s World politics, pp. 391 ff. 

s7“Who made the war?” Spectator, CXXIX 
(1922), 197-08. 

58 George P. Goocn, Recent revelations of Euro- 
pean diplomacy (London, 1927), p. 206. 


Labor party used revisionism in its rise to 
power. Pamphlets were distributed to as- 
sail the Treaty of Versailles on the 
grounds that it was based on the false 
premise of German war guilt.5? The Na- 
tional Labour Press published Miss Wil- 
lis’ books. The British pioneer revision- 
ists, representing a small fragment of 
opinion, had tremendous influence upon 
the American revisionists. Lewis Gannett 
called Morel’s Ten years of secret diplo- 
macy a “‘little classic.”°° Senator Robert 
L. Owen in 1923 acknowledged his debt 
to the British pioneers on the floor of the 
Senate.™ Albert Jay Nock had been 
“converted” by Morel and Neilson. 
Frederick Bausman, Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Charles A. Beard, and John K. 
Turner printed a list of Englishmen to 
whom they were indebted for ideas.* In 
attempting to explain why the same 
Americans who were attracted to Neilson 
and Morel rejected the work of the Brit- 
ish “orthodox” historians, one must turn 
to the Zeitgeist of the “jazz age.’”’ The 
new and tlie bizarre had strong appeal to 
the individualism of the ‘‘lost genera- 
tion.” As W. J. Ghent cogently noted in 
1926: “Vociferous and sweeping denun- 
ciation of existing beliefs, customs, 
standards, and institutions is the current 
mode, and ‘revisionism’ is merely one of 
its phases.’*3 Along with behavioristic 

s9“War guilt myths,” Living age, CCCXV 
(1922), 218-22. 

60 “They all lied,” Nation, CXV (1922), 353-57. 

6: U.S., Congressional record (68th Cong., 1st sess., 
Dec. 18, 1923), LXV, Part I, 375. 


6 BAUSMAN, Facing Europe, p. 98. Barnes’s ac- 
knowledgment can be found in his preface to Mont- 
gelas, British foreign policy under Sir Edward Grey, 
p. x, n. 1. See also Charles A. BEARD, Cross currents 
in Europe today (Boston, 1922), p. 273, and John K. 
TuRNER, Shall it be again? (New York, 1922), pas- 
sim. Turner wrote after one striking quotation, 
“This from an Englishman” (p. 233). 


63 W. J. GHENT, “Menckenized history,” Outlook, 
CXLIII (1926), 286-90. 
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psychology, Freudianism, and impres- 
sionistic art, revisionism formed part of 
the general revolt against the older nine- 
teenth-century values. Regardless of 
what a defense of Germany connoted 
after 1933, in the twenties it was the re- 
visionists who were the “liberals.” 

The end of the war coincided with the 
rapidly growing popularity of weekly 
journals of opinion. The Nation, the New 
republic, the Freeman, and the Dial spe- 
cialized in revisionism. Their editors and 
their brilliant group of young associates 
were liberals or, in rare cases, Marxists. 
Deeply hurt by Theodore Roosevelt’s 
abandonment of the Progressive party, 
many of this group had turned to Wilson 
for leadership in the cause of liberalism. 
By 1919 they had broken with the presi- 
dent. They blamed him for tangled Rus- 
sian relations, for the severe wartime cur- 
tailment of civil liberties, and for failure 
to stay domestic reaction by a liberal 
program of postwar adjustment. Above 
all, they accused Wilson of betraying his 
own fourteen points at Versailles. Week- 
ly they wrote that isolationism was gone 
forever; yet they opposed the League of 
Nations as a plot to perpetuate Anglo- 
French imperialism. These liberal writers 
used revisionism as a weapon to combat 
imperialism and reaction. Thus the first 
purveyors of revisionism to the American 
people were journalists rather than his- 
torians. The torrent of documents and 
monographs based on fresh archival or 
manuscript material came so fast that 
professional historians had great difficul- 
ty in accommodating their views to the 
new evidence. This situation was some- 
what clarified by the publications of Sid- 
ney B. Fay, the first American historian 
to use the sources in a scientific manner. 

The outbreak of the war found Fay 
teaching at Smith College. He was one of 
a small group of historians who resisted 


the tide of public opinion.** “I was con- 
vinced,”’ he wrote in 1948, “that we in 
the U.S. were being fed a great deal of 
silly propaganda arising from war hatred 
and hysteria, and that some day docu- 
ments would be published which would 
allow sober historians to arrive at a more 
just estimate. Lacking these documents, 
I wrote nothing on the subject during the 
war years.’®5 In the meantime, Fay pre- 
pared himself for what was to be his life’s 
work by devoting a month of his course 
on modern European history to a minute 
study of the British edition of the “rain- 
bow books” of the various belligerents.© 
Shortly after the war, J. Franklin Jame- 
son, editor of the American historical re- 
view, assigned the ‘“‘Willy-Nicky corre- 
spondence” and the Kautsky documents 
to the Smith professor for review. On the 
basis of this material, Fay wrote four ar- 
ticles, entitled ‘“New light on the origins 
of the World War.” The first of the series 
was published in the July 1920 issue of 
the American historical review. 

These ‘New light” articles launched 
American scientific “revisionism.” Source 
material became naturally much more 
abundant after these pioneer essays had 
been printed, and some views have since 
been altered, amplified, or abandoned. 
Yet, with the material at hand, Fay de- 
molished the legend of the Potsdam con- 
ference, showed that the Austrian policy 
of 1914 was not dictated by Germany, 
and demonstrated how the military lead- 
ers had doublecrossed both ‘‘Willy” and 
“Nicky.” Although much of the bellicose 
spirit of that fateful July emanated from 
St. Petersburg, Germany had been main- 
ly responsible for the growth of milita- 
rism, had sent a precipitate ultimatum to 
Russia, and her generals had ruled that 
mobilization means war. “In a wider 

6s Fay to writer, Aug. 25, 1948. 

6s Ibid. 66 Thid. 
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sense,’’ he argued, ‘‘these new documents 
do not in any way relieve Germany of the 
main responsibility.”°? Considering the 
very limited circulation of the American 
historical review, it is questionable how 
much influence Fay’s articles had outside 
the historical guild. This was an unfortu- 
nate development because, unlike Fay, 
many of the popular writers sensational- 
ized and interpreted beyond the docu- 
ments at their disposal. While Fay might 
have had a nostalgic sympathy for the 
prewar Germany of his Wanderjahre, he 
was always the scientific historian who 
arrived at his conclusions not from one 
sensational telegram or hearsay evidence 
but from an exhaustion of the available 
sources. If Fay’s conclusions changed in 
the years between the writing of his ar- 
ticles and the publication of his definitive 
work, the change was made in the light of 
evidence which he believed trustworthy. 
During the mid-twenties when popular 
revisionism was outrunning the docu- 
ments, Fay tried to “put on the brakes.” 
At the Williamstown Institute of Politics 
he stated that Germany did not plot the 
war but that it came largely ‘“‘by her own 
stupidity and by the reckless and adven- 
turous policy of Austria.’ If the war 
was precipitated by Russian mobiliza- 
tion, this step came only after Germany 
had lost the confidence of the Entente by 
wholesale deceit in regard to her relations 
to Austria.°? While Fay was thus exercis- 
ing caution and moderation, a host of 
amateurs was abandoning the sound ‘‘di- 
vided-guilt”’ thesis in an attempt to por- 
tray the war as a Franco-Russian plot. 

In order to understand the avalanche 
of ultra-revisionist literature which ap- 

67 “New Light on the origins of the World War. II. 


Berlin and Vienna, July 29 to 31,” American histori- 
cal review, XXVI (1920), 37-53- 


68 Quoted in New York Times, Aug. 7, 1924. 
69 Ibid. 


peared in 1922, it is necessary to consider 
the activities of the publishing firm of 
B. W. Huebsch and Company. The 
founder, Benjamin W. Heubsch, had be- 
gun his career as a lithographer’s appren- 
tice. Like many others of German-Jewish 
descent, he cherished a love and respect 
for the German liberal, idealistic tradi- 
tion. A militant liberal, he resented the 
war that meant “farewell to reform.” In 
1948 Huebsch thus explained the origin 
of his firm’s connection with revisionist 
publications:7° 

My publishing course ... was not deliber- 
ately planned; it had its origins in my anti-mili- 
tarism. ... I was influenced, too, by the utter- 
ances of sober students of public affairs which 
revealed the gulf between governmental state- 
ments of the causes of the war and the truth. I 
became satisfied, too, of the relations between 
war and private profit. And as we went along I 
became aware of how ‘he red herring of pzopa- 
ganda was drawn across the path of public opin- 
ion. ... Thus I was sympathetic to such works 
as Neilson’s “How Diplomats Make War,” 
Veblen’s “Imperial Germany and the Industrial 
Revolution,” and, later, Turner’s ‘Shall it Be 
Again.” 


During the period of American participa- 
tion in the war Huebsch had several un- 
pleasant experiences with the exclusion 
of his books from the mails.” After the 
armistice, Heubsch went frequently to 
Germany and, along with Knopf, seems 
to have had first choice of the German 
literary output suitable for American ex- 
port.” Putting all these facts together, it 
is possible to understand why B. W. 
Huebsch and Company played such an 
important part in the dissemination of 
revisionist opinion. 

On March 5, 1920 the Freeman made 
its bow to the literary world. The new pe- 


7 Benjamin W. Huebsch to writer, Dec. 13, 1948. 
™ Ibid. 


7 Donald Frrepe, The mechanical angel (New 
York, 1948), p. 97. 
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riodical, destined for a life of four years, 
formed a cross-current of ultra-revision- 
ism. Subsidized by Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Neilson, édited by Albert Jay Nock, 
printed by Huebsch, it had, as part of its 
alleged ‘radical’ program, a new under- 
standing of the origins of the late war.’ 
The editorial policy of the Freeman, 
which was consciously modeled after the 
pattern of the London Spectator, owed 
most to Nock. The latter had been raised 
in Brooklyn, had studied at St. Stephens 
College (now Bard College), had spent 
some time in Brussels before the war, and 
had been an associate editor of the Na- 
tion. While Nock passed for a crusading 
liberal in the twenties, late in life he 
moved to the extreme right. His hatred 
of the New Deal passed far beyond the 
bounds of good taste.74 Nothing will bet- 
ter illustrate the complexity of the revi- 
sionist coalition than adding to Nock’s 
story the fact that Benjamin W. Huebsch 
was later to become president of Man- 
hattan Lodge, B’nai B’rith, and treasurer 
of the American Civil Liberties Union.’ 

Nock’s Myth of a guilty nation original- 
ly appeared as a series of articles in the 
Freeman. He was among the first Ameri- 
can writers to abandon the “divided- 
guilt” argument in iavor of an assertion 
that German responsibility for the war 
was negligible. Nock stressed Entente 
preparedness to wage war 2gainst the 
Central Powers as evidence of Allied ag- 
gression. Taken in its entirety, the book 
shifted the blame for the war to the 
French and Russians.” The myth of a 

73 Nation, CXVIII (1924), 131. 

74See article .on Nock in Current biography 
(1944). Nock’s Memoirs of a superfluous man (New 
York, 1943) is very revealing. 

75 Who’s who in the East (1948), s.v. ‘Huebsch, 
Benjamin.” 

7¢“T do not by any means wish to escape the re- 
sponsibility of saying that I think the German Gov- 
ernment’s share of guilt . . . inconsiderable” (pref- 
ace, p. 5). 


guilty nation is a classic example of poor 
historical workmanship. Nock was un- 
acquainted with Fay’s findings, he quot- 
ed repeatedly out of context, and about 
a quarter of the book was filled with ma- 
terial handpicked by Junker propagan- 
dists from the Belgian archives.”’ 

In the very same year, 1922, Huebsch 
published John Kenneth Turner’s Shall 
it be again? The book was dedicated “‘To 
the lads who will come under the next 
draft.” This verbose selection of four 
hundred and forty-three pages of undi- 
gested half-truths bore many resem- 
blances to the works of some of the ‘‘dis- 
illusionist” writers of the thirties. Tur- 
ner, strangely enough, hated both Wood- 
row Wilson and Wall Street. Together, 
he believed, these two evil forces had led 
the country into a war fought for the 
sake of bolshevism. Whereas his contem- 
porary revisionists were interested in war 
guilt and argued that American entry 
into the war was a result of Allied du- 
plicity, Turner argued that Wilson want- 
ed to fight to save the banking interests. 
The “profits of patriotism” resulted in 
twenty-one thousand new millionaires.7* 
Judged by the canons of historical meth- - 
od, the book is ridiculous. Yet the Na- 

77 Current biography (1944), s.v. “Nock, Albert 
Jay.” Munroe Smit, “A typical brief for Ger- 
many,” New York Times, July 16, 1922. La Follette’s 
magazine for April 1922 began instalment publica- 
tion of Nock’s book and advertised it as “‘a concise, 


scholarly and pungent presentation of incontrovert- 
ible and deadly facts” (p. 63). 


78 P. 388. The present writer has been unable to 
find anything on Turner’s background or subse- 
quent career, except that he had written against 
Porfirio Dfaz’s dictatorship in Mexico, seemed to be- 
long to the muckraking school, and lived for many 
years in California. His 1919 articles in the Nation 
presaged many of his later views. His Hands off 
Mexico (New York, 1920) was published by the 
Rand School of Social Science. Like Scott Nearing 
and others of the Rand School of socialist thought, 
Turner associated American entry into the League of 
Nations with a Wall Street conspiracy to extend 
American imperialism (p. 5); yet, in 1941 Turner 
wrote Challenge to Karl Marx (New York, 1941). 
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tion’s reviewer wrote, “If it be biased, it 
is biased only in favor of America’s most 
cherished principles.”’79 

Frederick Bausman, also in 1922, 
launched the “first comprehensive Amer- 
ican attack on the Entente propagan- 
da.’’*° Bausman was then in the late 
prime of a successful ‘life as a lawyer, 
judge, and occasional writer. If we accept 
his own testimony, his British-born 
mother ‘“‘taught him that nothing was so 
glorious as the British crown or so rever- 
end as the Anglican bishop in his lawn 
sleeves.”’** Bausman’s chief motivations 
were travel in prewar Germany, an un- 
bridled dislike of France, and the reading 
of the newly published documents.* Be- 
cause of failure to procure an American 
publisher, Let France explain was printed 
in London.*3 On the eve of the Ruhr oc- 
cupation, Britain welcomed the news 
that France had armed Russia and had 
drawn England into the war. Bausman 
had much sympathy for the former kai- 
ser who “had to decide . . . whether his 
nation should be overrun by Cossacks or 
be saved by his hurling her forces 
through a neutral state which did not 
like Germany.”*4 Four years later Baus- 
man published Facing Europe. While this 
second effort was “more mature and mel- 
low,’’*s the former jurist had now turned 
anglophobe. 

In the fall of 1922 Lewis S. Gannett of 
the Nation brought home to the Ameri- 

79 Review by E. H. Grueninc in Nation, CXV 
(1922), 667-68. 

80 BARNES, A history of historical writing, p. 286. 

8: BausMAN, Facing Europe, preface, p. vi. Who 
was who in America, 1897-1942 (Chicago, 1942), I, 
70, contains a sketch of Bausman. He was an associ- 
ate justice of the supreme court of the state of Wash- 
ington, 1915-16, and he died in 1931. 

82See BausMAN’s Let France explain, preface, 
PP. 5-7: 

83 BARNES, World politics p. 473. 

8 BausMAN, Let France explain, p. 204. 

8s Noted by BARNES, World politics, p. 473. 


can intelligentsia the nature of French 
and Russian responsibility for the war. 
He was the first popular writer to digest 
the new documents and to present the re- 
sults in plausible and palatable form. 
Gannett was a thirty-year-old Quaker 
pacifist who had rounded out his Har- 
vard education with some work in imperi- 
al Germany.®* While employed in Paris 
by the American Friends Service Com- 
mission, his interest in revisionism was 
aroused by Jean Longuet and Boris_ 
Louvaine.*’? Here, too, he encountered 
the advance guard of the Russian “reve- 
lations.”” On his return to New York he 
became an associate editor of Oswald 
Garrison Villard’s Nation. Material 
poured into his office from all parts of the 
world, and, aided by his fluency in 
French and German, Gannett put the 
pieces together. The result was two 
epoch-making articles: “‘They all lied”’ 
and “Documents in diplomatic deceit,” 
both published in the Nation of October 
II, 1922. With pointed pen, Gannett 
struck hard at the “grim legend” that 
Germany had plotted the war. Unlike 
Nock, Turner, and Bausman, he had 
read Fay’s work. Gannett still placed the 
major responsibility upon the Central 
Powers but emphasized the contributory 
guilt of Entente diplomats and generals, 
who with “criminal casualness . . . played 
their parts in that terrible week.’’** 

Despite the fact that Charles A. Beard 
lived long enough to become a pioneer 
second World War revisionist, in 1922 he 
was fairly moderate in his conclusions. 
As a result of a series of Dartmouth lec- 

86 Tbid., p. 468. Who’s who in America (1948-49), 
s.v. “Gannett, Lewis.” 


87 Lewis S. Gannett to writer, Sept. 4, 1948. 
In 1916 Gannett translated from the German Alfred 
H. Friep’s The restoration of Europe (New York, 
1916). In the translator’s foreword (p. xii) Gannett 
wrote that a true peace must be based on the reality 
of divided guilt. 


88 GANNETT, “They all lied,” Joc. cit., p. 355. 
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tures, Beard published Cross currents in 
Europe today. He was severe on Poin- 
caré for making Russian commitments 
“fraught with such agony for man- 
kind.”’*® Yet “no one is more responsible 
than William II for encouraging Austria 
to light the European fire.’’®° Three years 
later Beard had moved to a point where 
he assigned France and Russia “a Titan’s 
share” of the guilt.* When, however, 
Barnes later tried to vindicate Germany 
entirely, Beard dissented. The latter 
pointed to the inconsistency of the Ger- 
man militarists parading as “injured 
innocents... which presents such a 
strange contrast to their words and deeds 
before 1914.’ Beard did not base his 
isolationism on the premise that in 1917 
we had intervened on the wrong side. 
Until late in 1923 the historical ques- 
tion of the origins of the European war 
or reasons for American participation did 
not enter in any large measure into the 


halls of congress. When Representative 
M. Alfred Michaelson (Republican insur- 
gent from Illinois) moved in 1921 to in- 
vestigate “why the Yanks came in 1917,” 


89 Cross currents in Europe today, p. 27. For evi- 
dence that at the close of the war Beard favored a 
strong League of Nations, see Frederic A. Occ and 
Charles A. BEARD, National governments and the 
World War (New York, 1919), pp. 589-91. The 
preface to this book is dated Dec. 12, 1918. Within 
a matter of months, Beard seems to have joined Vil- 
lard, Croly, and other American liberals who turned 
against the League because of the “imperialistic” 
parts of the Treaty of Versailles. For the influence 
upon Beard of Fay’s work and the publication of 
German archiva] material see his article “The recent 
war,” New republic, XXV (1920), 114-15. Beard’s 
future isolationism was presaged by the following 
quotation from his Cross currents in Europe today, 
p. 265: “It is the course of allowing Europe to set its 
own house in order under the stress of its own neces- 
sities and experiences. Its statesmen know Europe 
better than any agents sent out from Washington.” 


9° Thid., p. 76. 


9*Charles A. BEARD, “Viscount Grey on war 
guilt,” New republic, XLIV (1925), 172-75. 


92 Charles A. Bearp, “Heroes and villains of the 
World War,” Current history, XXIV (1926), 730-35. 
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he was shouted down with cries of “‘scan- 
dalous” and ‘‘treasonable.’’®3 Two years 
later, Senator Robert Latham Owen of 
Oklahoma brought the entire matter to 
the attention of his colleagues in such a 
way as they were long to remember. 
Owen was a Virginia-born lawyer who in 
early manhood became interested in 
Choctaw and Cherokee affairs.°4 One of 
the first of Oklahoma’s senators after her 
admission to the Union, Owen belonged 
to what was then the liberal wing of the 
Democratic party. Following his co- 
sponsorship of the Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913, he went along with his party on 
the war and the treaty. He even wrote a 
book about the war, castigating William 
II.°5 In the summer of 1923 Senator 
Owen went to Europe, where he read 
Marchand’s Un livre noir and the von 
Siebert material. He continued to pursue 
the subject until he was convinced that 
the Allies “had greatly deceived the 
people of the United States ... [and]... 
the theory that the war was waged in de- 
fense of American ideals was untrue.’’” 

93 “America’s war responsibility,” New republic, 
XLVII (1926), 270-71. On May 20, 1921 Michaelson 
introduced a resolution to investigate statements of 
M. Gabrie] Hanotaux and Sir Gilbert Parker con- 
cerning their parts in spreading propaganda in the 
United States prior to April 1917. Speaking for the 
resolution, May 26, 1921, Michaelson said that it 
would appear that we were “duped by an unscrupu 
lous combination of wealth that, through its kept 
literary harlots, seduced the noble patriotism of the 
American citizenry in order to enrich themselves” 
(U.S., Congressional record [67th Cong., 1st sess., 
May 26, 1921], LXI, Part II, 1814). 

94 Edward Elmer Keso, The senatorial career of 
Robert Lathman Owen (abstract of thesis, George 


Peabody College for Teachers [Nashville, 1937]; ab- 
stract of “Contributions to education,” No. 190), 
pp. I-5. 

93 Where is God in the European war? (New York, 
1919). After 1919, however, there were a few por- 
tents of his future position. Owen wanted to feed the 
Germans immediately after the war, he was unusual- 
ly suspicious of England’s designs on Egypt, and he 
demanded a “square deal” for Turkey (KEso, Sena- 
torial career, pp. 8-9). 

9% QwEN, Russian imperial conspiracy, foreword, 
p. vii. 
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He then determined to speak at length in 
the senate on ‘Secret diplomacy of 
Europe.” 

This important speech was delivered 
on December 18, 1923. Read only in part, 
its more than forty thousand words were 
incorporated into the Congressional rec- 
ord. Owen asserted that documents now 
“out of hiding” destroyed forever the 
premise of exclusive German guilt. From 
this tenable statement, he turned to ac- 
cuse Russia and France of starting the 
war. If the United States wished peace, it 
must first right the great wong done the 
German people.’ So strong were Owen’s 
accusations of Entente guilt that even 
the Nation was forced to remind him of 
Austria’s share in the tragedy.®* As long 
as Owen was in the senate, he pressed for 
an inquiry into the responsibility for the 
war by a committee of experts.°? After 
Owen’s retirement from the senate, he 
turned increasingly isolationist, pacifist, 
and anti-Russian. The thesis of his Rus- 
sian imperial conspiracy, 1892-1914 is 
that Russia and France plotted the war 
and artfully staged it so that the world 
would think Germany guilty.°° The 
United States had a clear duty to make 
retribution to the German people, who 
were the innocent victims of a conspira- 
cy. Senator Owen’s story is a conspicuous 
example of the “guilt-complex’’ factor in 
the revisionist movement. 

A matter of days after Owen’s initial 
speech of December 18, 1923 the breth- 
ren of the American Historical Associa- 
tion gathered at Columbus, Ohio. The 
vexed question was duly weighed at an 
important section meeting. J. V. Fuller, 

97U.S., Congressional record, LXV, 355-99. Ac- 
cording to the Progressive, X (1927), 3, Owen’s 
speech was subsequently translated into Spanish, 
Italian, French, and German. 

98 “Set the war truths free!” Nation, CXVIII 
(1924), 247. 

99 New York Times, Feb. 20, 1924. 

100 P, 204. 


of Wisconsin, argued that Bismarck’s 
policies had created the bellicose atmos- 
phere. As part of the same panel, Berna- 
dotte E. Schmitt, of Western Reserve, 
entered a controyersy which was to ab- 
sorb much of his time and energy for fif- 
teen years. Schmitt had a Virginia-Ten- 
nesee background, had been in Oxford 
before the war as a Rhodes scholar, had 
written England and Germany, 1740- 
Ig14, and had served in the war.’™ 
Schmitt held that the basic cause was the 
existence of the two alliances “rather 
than the bellicosity of this or that pow- 
er.’”’* The conflict was all the more trag- 
ic because both coalitions ‘‘were formed 
in the interests of peace, and were, origi- 
nally at ‘east, defensive in character.’’?° 
The military cliques, not the responsible 
statesmen, wanted war. All the diplo- 
mats were bluffing, and, fearing that 
their hands might be called, they sanc- 
tioned military measures short of war. 
This situation provided the opportunity 
for the German militarists to start the 
fig!:ting.*°4 Schmitt’s paper was hailed by 
the revisionists, but before long they 
were to dub him a turncoat.’ 

In 1920 Harry Elmer Barnes was pro- 
fessor of the history of culture at Clark 

tot For the influence of Schmitt’s Oxford years on 
his point of view see Bernadotte E. Scumitt, Eng- 
land and Germany, 1740-1914 (Princeton, 1916), 
preface. The author regrets that the limitation of 
this paper to the years 1918-28 prevents a considera- 
tion of Schmitt’s outstanding two-volume work, The 
coming of the war, 1914, which was published in New 
York in 1930. 


102 Quoted in New York Times, Dec. 29, 1923. Be- 
cause Schmitt used Russian material which had not 
been available when Fay wrote, this paper marked a 
definite advance in interpretation of the causes of the 
war (see BARNES, In quest, p. 293). 

03 The paper was published as “Triple Alliance 
and Triple Entente, 1902-1914,” American historical 
review, XXIX (1924), 450. 

104 Tbid., p. 471. 

105 For a full, but by no means unbiased, account 
of Schmitt’s relations with the extreme revisionists 
see BARNES, In quest, pp. 293-331- 
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University. While he was doing some 
summer teaching at the University of 
Oregon, a colleague called his attention 
to the first of Fay’s “New light” articles. 
The result was a sudden conversion. 
There was little in Barnes’s previous 
career to suggest his rise as a revisionist 
of international fame. He had even writ- 
ten a pamphlet for the National Security 
League.’ Like many other young Amer- 
ican liberals, Barnes turned to revision- 
ism as a means of discrediting reaction 
and economic imperialism. Once in the 
midst of the fray, Barnes, to use his own 
words, “‘kept on because nobody likes to 
quit under attack and I persisted until 
the battle was won against all except the 
‘bitter-enders.’ ’’"°7 

Barnes’s formal entry into the war- 
guilt question was his 1922 review of 
Raymond Turner’s Europe since 1870. 
Although this first review was strongly 
revisionist in tone, Barnes dic not attract 


national attention until two years lat- 
er.'°8 In 1924 Herbert Croly was still edi- 
tor of the New republic. Angered by the 
publication of a revised edition of 
Charles D. Hazen’s Europe since 1815 
without substantial change in the treat- 


106 Barnes was born in Auburn, New York, in 
1889, of English and Dutch ancestry. After graduat- 
ing from Syracuse University in 1913, he did gradu- 
ate work at Columbia in the heyday of the school of 
the “new history.” He received his Ph.D. degree in 
1918. The same year found him acting as statistician 
for the war department. Barnes wrote the present 
writer, Aug. 25, 1948, that he was responsible for 
getting Earle E. Sperry the assignment to write the 
wartime pamphlet, The tentacles of the German octo- 
pus. In 1919 he collaborated with Stephen Pierce 
Duggan and others to publish The League of Nations 
(Boston, 1919). Barnes wrote chap. ix and took the 
usual 1919 approach to the war. At Potsdam the 
German militarists and expansionists plotted a ‘“‘sud- 
den, vigorous and well-nigh successful assault upon 
the foundations of modern civilization and world 
order” (p. 162). 


107 Barnes to writer, Aug. 25, 1948. 


108 See “History and international good-will,’ 
Nation, CXIV (1922), 251-54, 402. 


ment of the war, Croly assigned Barnes 
the review of the new text. The forth- 
coming article was destined to be the 
longest book review in the New republic’s 
history."°? Barnes spared no words in 
criticizing Hazen for not revising his 1916 
views in the light of the new evidence and 
accused both Hazen and Turner of let- 
ting personal bias outweigh the facts. 
Barnes called Hazen ‘‘innocent of the 
sources,” and the latter replied in a 
lengthy polemic."° 

The Barnes-Hazen feud had not died 
down before Barnes threw a still greater 
bombshell in his article ‘Assessing the 
blame for the world war.’ Strangely 
enough, in view of the New York Times’s 
vigorous stand against even mild revi- 
sionism, this article was published in the 
Times’s Current history. Barnes was in- 
vited to prepare the essay by the editor, 
George Washington Ochs-Oakes, who 
was a brother of Adolph Ochs.™ In this, 
his first constructive writing on revision- 
ism, Barnes did not move too far from 
the Fay-Schmitt verdict of divided 


‘guilt. Barnes, in 1924, assigned the blame 


to Austria-Hungary, Russia, France, 
Germany, and England in the order 
named." Editor Ochs-Oakes had taken 


109 Harry Elmer Barnes, “Seven books of history 
against the Germans,” New republic, XXXVIII 
(1924), Part II, 10-15; Barnes to writer, Aug. 25, 
1948; BARNES, World politics, pp. 470-71. 


10 New republic, XXXVIII (1924), 284-86. 
Frank M. ANDERSON, in his review of Hazen’s re- 
vised edition (American historical review, XXIX 
[1924], 768-69) defended Hazen’s unmodified treat- 
ment: “It simply means that for so short an account 
there is no special occasion to modify.” 


™ The New York Times owned Current history in 
1924. George Washington Ochs-Oakes was a cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor and a stout defender of 
the League of Nations (BARNES, Jn quest, p. 122). 
Probably Ochs-Oakes merely wished to capitalize on 
the interest created by Barnes’s review of Hazen. 


™2 Harry Elmer Barnes, “Assessing the blame 
for the World War,” Current history, XX (1924), 
171-95. 
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the precaution of sending a manuscript 
copy of the article to Albert Busiinell 
Hart, who was chairman of the board of 
associates of Current history. Hart’s dis- 
sent, published with Barnes’s article, was 
weak and illogical. Instead of going after 
the vulnerable parts of Barnes’s conclu- 
sions, Hart compiled a weak series of rea- 
sons why an opinion ‘‘forged by the fires 
of war’ should not be changed." Quite 
understandably, the venerable Harvard 
professor became the target of much re- 
visionist criticism. 

Barnes later asserted that his 1924 ar- 
ticle “started off revision in any general 
sense in this country.’’""4 Certainly, the 
popular revisionists now had a leader 
with professional training, unlimited en- 
ergy, and utter fearlessness. Moreover, 
Barnes occupied the chair of historical 
sociology at Smith College. In the middle 
twenties, sources and monographs on the 
war appeared in such abundance that, by 
making the proper selection, one could 
build almost any “frame of reference” 
and fortify it with enough facts to make 
it plausible. So Barnes began to revise his 
revisionism. He was soon convinced that, 
while the acts of the Central Powers 
made the war possible, those of the En- 
tente made it inevitable."5 On March 14, 
1925, he announced that new evidence 
compelled him to believe that France and 
Russia were tied for first place in the re- 
vised order of “guilt.” Therefore, no 
honest American could wish to collect 

™3 Albert Bushnell Hart, “A dissent from the 
conclusions of Professor Barnes,” Current history, 
XX (1924), 195-96. Barnes later stated (see H. E. 
BarNES, “The revisionist viewpoint corroborated,” 
Christian century, XLII [1925], 1476-78) that Ochs- 
Oakes had sent the manuscript of Barnes’s 1924 ar- 
ticle to ten reputable historians, and all but two had 


concurred in the findings. See New York Times, May 
4, 1924, for a general dissent to Barnes’s conclusions. 


14 Barnes to writer, Aug. 25, 1948. 
us Harry Elmer Barnes, “Liquidating war illu- 
sions,” Nation, CXX (1925), 154-55. 


German reparations based on Article 231 
“any more than he could wish to see an 
honest man hang.’””° 

Shortly after Barnes’s “new depar- 
ture’ on the question of war guilt, he lec- 
tured at a conference held in Olivet, 
Michigan. The Rev. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, editor of the Christian century, 
heard him speak and was impressed. He 
invited the professor to prepare a series 
of articles for his magazine. Morrison was 
quite surprised when the subsequent 
“fan mail’ brought in more letters “than 
the combined previous correspondence of 
his whole editorial career.’’*’ Later in the 
series, Barnes publicly repudiated his 
former thesis of divided guilt and 
charged ‘“‘the sole and direct responsibili- 
ty of Russia and France for the European 
war in 1914.’""% 

The following year, Barnes expanded 
his Christian century articles into a large 
book, entitled The genesis of the World 
War."® This work attracted wide atten- 
tion not only because of its controversial 
conclusions but also because it was the 
first American book written from the 
sources. Prewar Germany, argued Barnes, 
was not so nationalistic as France, so im- 
perialistic as England, or so militaristic as 
France or Russia. From 1911 on, France 
and Russia engaged in secret diplomacy 
to foment the war which was necessary 
for their respective aims—the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine and control of theStraits. 
In other words, Germany was the some- 
what simple victim of a gigantic Entente 
plot. When this generalization was 


16 New York Times, Mar. 15, 1925. 

117 Barnes to writer, Aug. 25, 1948. 

™8 “Russia and France start the war,” Christian 
century, XLII (1925), 1370-75. 


19 Barnes, in a letter to the writer, Aug. 25, 1948, 
stated that the Genesis was originally intended to be 
a reprinting of the articles in the Christian century, 
but the project grew into a book. 
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promptly challenged, Barnes answered 
- that he had five thousand documents to 
prove his case.”° No wonder that the edi- 
tor of Die Kriegsschuldfrage wrote that it 
would be “scarcely possible to provide a 
better book than this one.’** John 
Haynes Holmes was satisfied that “‘we 
know now .. . Germany was the victim 
and France and Russia, the arch con- 
spirators.’’*”? ve 
There were, of course, many historians, 
writers, and leaders of public opinion who 
were unwilling to accept Barnes’s radical 
conclusions. The result was the exchange 
of many bitter words and polemics on 
both sides. The lines had been forming 
since the end of the war, but it was 
Barnes who defined the issue in the Unit- 
ed States. The controversy in America 
reached its zenith in the years following 
the publication of Barnes’s Genesis. Pres- 
ton Slosson called the Genesis ‘‘no judge’s 
verdict but the brief of a rather emotional 


advocate.”"*3 Slosson pointed to Barnes’s 
habit, when short of documents, of using 
secondary works of doubtful category to 


clinch his arguments. The first of 
Barnes’s feuds to attract national atten- 
tion was with Bernadotte E. Schmitt. On 
the basis of his 1923 Columbus paper, 
Barnes had prematurely welcomed 
Schmitt into the revisionist camp and 
had even sent him an advance copy of 
his 1924 article in Current history.*4 On 


120 New York Times, May 27, 1926. 

131 BARNES, In quest, p. 420. 

122 Unity, July 12, 1926, quoted in BARNES, In 
quest, pp. 418-19. William L. Langer stated in a re- 
view of Izvolski’s correspondence: “When all is said 
and done this correspondence still formulates the 
most serious indictment of Franco-Russian pre-war 
policy and lends considerable color to the theory that 
there was a conspiracy against the peace of the 
world” (quoted by Barnes, ibid., p. 35). 

133 American historical review, XXXII (1927), 
319-21. 

244Harry Elmer Barnes, “Mr. Bernadotte 
Everly Schmitt and the question of responsibility for 


April 3, 1926 the two men aired their dif- 
ferences before the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations. The encounter was 
unexpectedly tame, but, when Schmitt 
read Barnes’s newest article in Die 
Kriegsschuldfrage, he answered him in 
Foreign affairs.**5 This article was an all- 
out attack on Barnes’s findings. Schmitt 
charged that the Smith professor had not 
examined the documents himself and 
that he had distorted, omitted, and se- 
lected facts. Barnes had applied histori- 
cal criticism only to evidence which did 
not suit his conclusions.° When Barnes 
replied in a biting polemic, Schmitt 
made no public retort.” 

Until his untimely death on the last 
day of 1929, Edward Raymond Turner 
was perhaps Barnes’s most formidable 
opponent. Turner, born in Baltimore in 
1881, had received his doctorate at Hop- 
kins and, after a sojourn at Michigan 
and Yale, had returned in 1925 to his 
alma mater as professor of European 
history. Like Schmitt, Turner had been 
convinced even before 1914 that German 
militarism would lead to a world-wide 
conflagration.”* As Barnes began to at- 
tract national attention, Turner wrote a 
number of open letters of protest te im 
portant journals and newspapers.”? He 


the outbreak of the World War,” Progressive, X 
(1926), 86-101. This article has a complete account 
of the growing differences between the two men 
after 1924. 

1s Progressive, X (1926), 86. 

126 Bernadotte E. Scumirt, “July, 1914,” Foreign 
affairs, V (1926), 132-47. 

27 BARNES, In quest, p. 331. 

128 Turner to the editor of the Times, Nov. 30, 
1928, New York Times, Dec. 3, 1928. Preston Slos- 
son, who knew Turner well, wrote the writer on De- 
cember 1, 1948, that, while Turner was a specialist 
in English history, he wrote and taught in the field 
of modern European history and that his interest in 
the war-guilt question probably grew out of his 
teachings and writings. 

129 Much of this material is reprinted in BARNES, 
In quest, pp. 206-26. 
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called Barnes the “most vociferous ad- 
vocate” of the absurd charge that the 
war had been an Entente plot. The Gene- 
sis, according to Turner, was an “unim- 
portant and flimsy work... which... 
contains so many errors in statement and 


from omission that the task of evaluation 


and disentangling the truth from the 
false is much like preliminary work in 
a garden choked and tangled with 
weeds.’’'3° The following month the Hop- 
kins professor stated his views in Current 
history. Reaffirming Germany’s liability 
in strong language, Turner asserted that 
revision in the United States was insti- 
gated by Germans desirous of escaping 
just punishment and by communists 
eager to discredit capitalism.'3* 

If Barnes’s critics influenced him at 
all, it was only to send him still further in 
the same direction. He freshened his 
views by almost annual summer pilgrim- 
ages to the German founts of revision.':* 
In July 1927 he was the guest of honor at 
a banquet sponsored by the Union Ger- 
man societies. Barnes took the occasion 
to announce that he had now uncovered 
evidence to prove not only that Germany 
was innocent in 1914 but that her course 
of action had been most honorable.*s 
Barnes returned to America fortified by 

"30 Unmarked and undated clipping, quoting a 
letter from Turner to the editor of the Saturday re- 


view of literature, sent to the author by Preston Slos- 
son. 


131 Raymond Turner, “Germany’s war guilt re- 
affirmed,” Current history, XXV (1927), 648-55. In 
an attempt to stem the tide of opinion which regard- 
ed the war as an Entente conspiracy, Clarence W. 
ALvorp offered an interesting synthesis on the ques- 
tion of war guilt in “Historical science and the war 
guilt,’ American mercury, XI (1927), 324-26. 


132 BARNES, “Mr. Bernadotte Everly Schmitt and 
the question of responsibility for the outbreak of the 
World War,” loc. cit., p. go. 

133 New York Times, July 22, 1927. It is interest- 
ing to note that the New Yorker Volkszeitung, quoted 
ibid., July 26, termed Barnes’s remarks as “‘child- 
ish.” 


interviews with the ex-kaiser, the former 
crown prince, Leopold von Berchtold, 
Count Alexander von Hoyos, .Gottlieb 
von Jagow, and Alfred Zimmermann. 
One result of these interviews was a sym- 
posium in Current history on the question 
“Did Germany incite Austria in 1914?” 
Barnes wrote the leading article, and his 
manuscript was sent to prominent Ger- 
man and Austrian survivors of 1914 who 
were to comment on his remarks. 

In 1928 Barnes published In quest of 
truth and justice, a recapitulation of argu- 
ments on both sides. He admitted that 
the Genesis had not attained wide dis- 
tribution because of lack of co-operation 
by booksellers.%s The new book was 
therefore to be distributed by the Na- 
tional Historical Society ‘“‘because it has 
the largest and most relevant list for mail 
order distribution among the type of 
citizens most likely to be immediately in- 
terested in the book.’’*° Before final pub- 


134 Current history, XXVIII (1928), 619-40. 
Michael T. Florinsky and James T. Shotwell con- 
tributed dissenting opinions to the German and Aus- 
trian assertions. See also the interesting symposium 
in Current history, XXVIII (1928), 961-98 on the 
question ““Was Germany responsible for the World 
War?” 


135 Barnes, In quest, preface, p. vi. 


136 Tbid., p. vii. The Nationa] Historical Society 
had been founded in 1915 and was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the District of Columbia. The pur- 
poses of the society were to aid diffusion of American 
history, “inculcate patriotism; promote the peace of 
righteousness among nations,”’ and promote co-oper- 
ation among historical organizations (unidentified 
pamphlet and “press notice” in the vertical files of 
the Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, New York). It is 
interesting to note that, judged by stamped mark- 
ings in the Lockwood Memorial Library’s (Univer- 
sity of Buffalo) copy of BAusMAN, Facing Europe, 
the National Historical Society took over the copy- 
right of this isolationist book from the Century Co. 
The present writer is now engaged in further inves- 
tigation of this society as an important agency in 
spreading isolationist literature in the twenties. He 
has found that this organization was in the forefront 
of the movement to “‘purge’”’ American history texts 
of British and internationalist leanings. There is 
strong presumptive evidence of German-American 
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lication of Zn quest, Barnes read the 
proofsheets of Fay’s Origins of the World 
War.'3? Nevertheless, he specifically re- 
versed his 1924 stand and did his best to 
give Austria-Hungary a clean bill of 
health. He insisted that whatever the 
Dual Monarchy had done was done only 
in the interest of self-preservation, while 
Russian aggression came from the desire 
for prestige and material gain.’** Barnes 
argued that, morality aside, Germany 
could not have been guilty because she 
had nothing to gain by war. Thus, as the 
ex-crown prince had told him, unless one 
assumed that German policy was con- 
trolled by idiots, if Wilhelmstrasse had 
really wanted war they would have 
chosen a crisis previous to 1914 when the 
Entente was much weaker."? In later 
years Barnes admitted that Germany in 
1914 had not been a “helpless lamb in the 
midst of a pack of howling wolves.’’4° 
Yet she worked for peace in 1914 not be- 
cause she particularly believed in it but 
because Realpolitik mandated such a 
policy. In 1948 Barnes wrote that he had 
seen no new evidence that did anything 
but strengthen his former convictions."” 

As the 1920’s wore on, revisionism be- 
came steadily more international in 
character. Every important country in 
the Atlantic world had prominent writers 
on both sides of the question. Thus it is 
impossible to evaluate the American 
influence in the society. On July 1, 1927 the National 
Historical Society took over publication of the Pro- 
gressive which had been the semiofficial organ of the 
Steuben Society. Until publication was suspended in 
1930, both societies worked together to make the 
Progressive a leading organ for the dissemination of 
anti-British, isolationist, and extreme revisionist 
thought. 

37 BARNES, In quest, preface, p. viii. 

138 Tbid., p. 51. 139 Tbid., p. §2. 

14° Harry Elmer BARNES, “The World War of 
1914-1918,” in Willard WALLER (ed.), War in the 
twentieth century (New York, 1940), pp. 39-99. 

141 Barnes to writer, Aug. 25, 1948. 


phase of the controversy without further 
consideration of the international cross- 
currents of revisionist literature. Die 
Kriegsschuldfrage encouraged revisionists 
in the United States, France, England, 
and Italy and publicized their writings. 
Thus one can find listed in the index of 
Die Kriegsschuldfrage Demartial, Alcide 
Ebray, and Caillaux from France; Gooch 
and C. R. Beazley from England; Fay, 
M. H. Cochran, Barnes, John Haynes 
Holmes, and even Drew Pearson from 
the United Staies.™ In addition, there 
was the ever increasing horde of German 
writers on the subject, including serious 
historians, outright propagandists, and 
monarchical apologists. The agitation 
was continuous, but, like the Nazi propa- 
ganda mill of the next decade, the output 
was greater for special occasions.'43 Con- 
servative elements in general, including 
many professional historians, wished vin- 
dication to come through an internation- 
al tribunal of scholars, and there were 
many abortive actions in this direction 
during the period under discussion. 
Former Chancellor Wilhelm Marx’s 
article on ‘‘The responsibility for the 
war” was widely discussed in the United 
States in the early months of 1926. Marx, 
leader of the moderate Centrist group, 
told his readers that the war-guilt ques- 
tion united all Germans. He followed the 
familiar technique of first admitting that 
all had sinned and then, from this prem- 
ise, pressing the case against the Entente. 
Marx’s chief target was Alexander Petro- 


142 See, for instance, John Haynes Hotes, “Ein 
Urteil nach zehn Jahre.: Woodrow Wilson, Amerika 
und der Weltkrieg,” Die Kriegsschuldfrage, IV, 
552-69. 

™3See New York Times, May 11, 1924, for 
charges that the Germans released important source 
material bearing on the war just when reparations 
were due. The Times reasoned that this was done to 
show the world that Germany was paying the price 
of defeat, not of guilt. 
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vich Izvolski, who was the Russian am- 
bassador to Paris after 1909. ‘This dan- 
gerous man” wanted Russian hegemony 
over the Balkans and Constantinople. 
The war came because unscrupulous 
French leaders gave him plein pouvoir. 
By 1914 Germany had been surrounded 
by a “ring of fire’ and fought to break 
this ‘deadly embrace.”” Marx concluded 
that only a condemnation of the Treaty 
of Versailles could insure “the future 
happiness of humanity.’’44 

The German entry into the League of 
Nations, on the morrow of Locarno, in- 
tensified the campaign.’ The German 
religious leaders attempted, in vain, to in- 
terest the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches 
in the subject.'#* A million Germans pe- 
titioned Foreign Minister Gustav Strese- 
mann for the creation of an impartial 
tribunal on the grounds that historians of 
all countries had found Germany inno- 
cent.'47 In 1927 even the German moder- 
ates distinctly accelerated their time 
table on the exploitation of the war-guilt 
question. Very possibly they wished to 
impress thousands of American Legion- 
naires who visited Germany after a cele- 
bration in France of the tenth anniver- 
sary of American entry into the war."4® 
President von Hindenburg at the dedica- 

144 MARX, “The responsibility for the war,” For- 
eign affairs, IV (1926), 177-94. Compare Marx’s ar- 
ticle with Raymond Porncargé, “The responsibility 
for the war,” Foreign affairs, IV (1925), 1-19; see 
also appraisal of both articles by Sidney B. Fay, 


“Who started the war?” New republic, XLV (1926), 
185-86. 

145 Despatch of Edwin L. James from Paris to 
New York Times, Jan. 18, 1926. 

146 Tbid., Mar. 29, 1926. This request was refused 
on the ground that it was a political question at a 
meeting of the World Conference of Churches at 
Berne (ibid., Sept. 1, 1926). 

47 Ibid., Oct. 28, 1926. 

148 Despatch of Edwin L. James from Paris to 
New York Times, Sept. 27, 1927. 


tion of a war memorial at Tannenberg for 
the first time publicly denied German 
war guilt.749 He repeated the familiar de- 
mand for a new impartial tribunal to 
settle the question."s° P. J. Philip report- 
ed to the New York Times that “mysteri- 
ous agencies are pouring out into other 
countries pamphlets to prove how Ger- 
many did not do it and there seems no 
way of stopping the outflow.’"* A prom- 
inent German banker demanded in Cur- 
rent history: ‘“We yielded to President 
Wilson’s famous fourteen points; and 
what advantage did they take of it! 
Americans indeed have cause to hear us 
generously and to do Germany jus- 
tice.’""5? By 1929 the nationalists were 
pressing for penal action against any 
German who perpetuated “Die Kriegs- 
schuldliige.”” The Germans had largely 
won the battle of history, and they were 
ready to pass from the “injured inno- 
cent” role of the twenties back to the 
“fire-eating”’ stage.*®? 

Harry Elmer Barnes observed in 1930 
that more good books had been written 
in France against Article 231 than in 
Germany and Austria combined."*4 While 
the actual number of French revisionists 
was but an infinitesimal fraction of the 
entire population, they wielded tremen- 
dous international influence. The official 
organ of French revisionism was Evolu- 


149 Tbid., Sept. 19, 1927. 
30 Tbid., The: New York Times correspondent 


noted that Jewish rabbis and war veterans were con- 
spicuous by their absence at this celebration. 


151 Thid., Oct. 16, 1927. 

182 Arthur von GWINNER, “Who were the war 
criminals of 1914?” Current history, XXVI (1927), 
241-44. 

53 Austria played a relatively minor part in the 
war-guilt controversy after 1920. Barnes (World poli- 
tics, pp. 456-57) believed this to have been partly 
due to socialist influences. For the influence of Itali- 
an revisionism see ibid., p. 463. 


"84 [bid., p. 443. 
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tion, founded by Victor Margueritte and 
edited by Armand Charpentier. Mar- 
gueritte began by attacking the French 
generals, and then in 1925 in La derniére 
guerre (Paris, 1925) he opened fire on the 
statesmen."S Closely allied with this 
group was Alfred Fabre-Luce, son of a 
leading French financier. In his book La 
victoire (Paris, 1924), Fabre-Luce devel- 
oped the widely quoted formula that the 
actions of the Central Powers had made 
the war possible, while those of the En- 
tente made it inevitable." Georges De- 
martial, former French director of colo- 
nial affairs, wrote La guerre de 1914: com- 
ment on mobilisa les consciences (Rome, 
1922), in which he pinned exclusive guilt 
on his own country and on her allies. 
When Demartial wrote an article for 
Current history in 1926 outlining his 
views, he was suspend2d from the Legion 
of Honor for five years." “L’affaire De- 
martial” aroused a limited amount of in- 
terest in the United States, and some 
thought him “‘a second Zola, martyred as 
a result of his courage and belief.”*5* 

The opposite extreme of French opin- 
ion can be gauged by a 1919 statement of 
Poincaré: “Not only did... [the Ger- 
mans] declare war, but they sought it, 
wished it, and precipitated it.’’5? Some- 
where in between, but distinctly closer 
to Poincaré than to the revisionists, was 
the Société de l’Histoire de la Guerre. The 
editor of its quarterly," Pierre Renou- 

155 Ibid., p. 462. 

56 Quoted in Nation, CXX (1925), 155. 

87 Georges DEMARTIAL, ‘“France’s responsibility 
for the World War,” Current history, XXIII (1926), 
787-93; New York Times, May 20, 1928. Demartial 
was a frequent contributor to Die Kriegsschuldfrage. 

88 Faith E. Writcox, “French war historian’s 
expulsion from Legion of Honor,” Current history, 
XXVIII (1928), 641-43. Alcide EBray (A French- 


man looks at the peace [London, 1927]) was less vehe- 
ment than some of the other revisionists. 


59 Quoted in New York Times, Mar. 24, 1919. 
60 The quarterly, founded in 1923, was the Revue 
@ histoire de la guerre mondiale. 


vin, occupied the chair of war history at 
the Sorbonne. In 1928 the Yale Press 
published an English translation of 
Renouvin’s Immediate origins of the war. 
This balanced, scholarly work placed 
much of the blame on the Austrian dec- 
laration of war against Serbia. This “‘lo- 
cal war,’”’ Renouvin insisted, the Central 
Powers alone wanted, and the step was 
premeditated, with the calculated risk 
discounted."* Renouvin’s work was well 
received in American scholarly circles 
and somewhat offset the writings of the 
French revisionists. In Foreign affairs 
Poincaré noted the effect of German 
and Soviet propaganda on the minds of 
“well-meaning” and “high-standing” 
Americans. He recapitulated the case 
against Germany and warned: “Against 
these unalterable truths the gates of hell 
themselves shall not prevail.’ “Behind 
the impression that bites into the con- 
sciousness of mankind during a genera- 
tion,” wrote the New York Times oi 
Poincaré’s conclusions, “there is bound 
to be a reality.”"°s Yet, because of the 
wide dissemination of French revisionist 
views in America, Demartial, Fabre- 
Luce, and Margueritte had greater influ- 
ence upon American public opinion than 
had their conservative fellow-country- 
men."*4 

In the late twenties English revision- 

*t Pp. 354-55: 

162 Porncark, “The responsibility for the war,” 


Yn 66 


loc. cit., p. 19. Fay wrote that Poincaré’s “‘most se- 
vere critics have been his own countrymen—Pevet, 
Judet, Fabre-Luce, Converset, Morhardt, Victor 
Margueritte, Lazare, and a host of lesser lights” 
(Origins, I, 24). 

‘63 Editorial, Sept. 14, 1925. 

64 For the influence of French revisionism on 
Barnes see his World politics, pp. 461-62. Few Amer- 
icans understood the connection between world-war 
historiography and politics in France. Thus it was 
the radical Socialist paper, L’@uvre, which published 
parts of Georges Louis’s diary asserting that Poin- 
caré had instructed Ambassador Maurice Paléologue 
to tell the Russians to be obstinate (New York 
Times, Nov. 17, 1924). 
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ism built upon the foundation which had 
been laid by E. D. Morel, Francis Neil- 
son, and Irene Cooper Willis. Barnes 
dedicated his In quest of truth and jus- 
tice to C. Raymond Beazley, of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. Yet Barnes ad- 
mitted that the English revisionists were 
far more influential in the United States 
than in their own country, where the 
“Grey myth” remained almost impreg- 
nable.’®s Originally, almost all historians 
had placed very little direct war guilt on 
England. With that almost masochistic 
urge to blame one’s own country that 
was so typical of many of the revisionists, 
British writers began to list Sir Edward 
Grey among the “guilty.” Frederick C. 
Conybeare suggested that England went 
to war to deal with German navalism and 
commercial and colenial expansion.’ 
Henry W. Nevinson, famous British war 
correspondent, wrote of Article 231 that 
it was “‘a lie of such grossness that I won- 
der the hand which first wrote it did not 
wither.’”*? G. Lowes Dickinson, whose 
International anarchy was published in 
New York in 1926, was more moderate. 
This well-known British writer believed 
that all the powers shared the responsi- 
bility but that France and Russia had 
been particularly aggressive. The great 
majority of British historians stoutly re- 
sisted the onslaught of world-wide revi- 
sionism. Yet this fact made less impres- 
sion upon American public opinion than 
did Ramsay MacDonald’s 1928 speech 
before the Reichstag on war guilt or the 
publication of Arthur Ponsonby’s False- 
hood in war-time.’ Moreover, British 


165 BARNES, World politics, p. 461. 

166 Tbhid., p. 450. 

167 “The great revision,” Saturday review of litera- 
ture, III (1926), 309-11. 

68 New York Times, Oct. 16, 1928. Ponsonby was 
a member of a distinguished British family who be- 


came a Laborite M.P. in 1922. His book was pub- 
lished in New York in 1928. 


postwar disillusionist writers and speak- 
ers frequently expressed anti-American 
sentiments, just as our own “‘lost genera- 
tion” were often chronic anglophobes. 
Certain'y the general disil'usionment 
which often expressed itself in a desire for 
the bizarre aided the extreme revisionists 
rather than the moderate scholars. 

In many respects the year 1928 was a 
landmark in world-war historiography. 
Soon the great depression, the rise of the 
dictators, and the fighting in China were 
to turn American interest from the ques- 
tion of who started the last war to the 
problem of how to stay out of the next 
conflict. Moreover, the publication of 
Fay’s The origins of the World War did 
much to stabilize American opinion on 
the question. Probably even today the 
overwhelming majority of American 
writers and teachers of history who con- 
cern themselves with this problem do not 
seriously differ from Fay’s findings of 
over twenty years ago. In the seven years 
which elapsed between the publication of 
his “New light” articles and the appear- 
ance of his definitive work, Fay became 
a sort of legend. Few historical books 
have ever been awaited so eagerly as was 
this work. Extreme revisionists, so-called 
“‘bitter-enders,’’ and moderates alike 
waited anxiously for a confirmation of 
their divergent opinions."® From the 
American point of view, all other schol- 
ars in the field were suspect. Fay, on the 
other hand, was a respected member of 
the guild with a reputation for unim- 
peachable integrity. Here at last those 
Americans who were interested in the 
subject might find a guide out of the 
darkness created by years of controversy 

169 Harry Elmer BARNES, “The revisionists vindi- 
cated,” Current history, XXIX (1928), 443-48: 
Barnes asserted here that close friends and fellow-his- 
torians put great pressure on Fay “to discomfort the 
revisionists and to vindicate the timid, the evasive, 


the slothful and the somnolent.” See also BARNES, 
World politics, pp. 478-508. 
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and the ever accumulating mass of docu- 
ments. 

When the long-awaited two volumes 
appeared late in 1928, all sides claimed 
victory. The dispute among the review- 
ers revolved mostly around the twelve 
final pages into which Fay condensed his 
conclusions. Barnes promptly invited all 
the “timid but sincere and candid” 
brethren in the American Historical As- 
sociation to climb “‘aboard the revision- 
ist toboggan.”"7° While hailing Fay as a 
revisionist, Barnes asserted that the con- 
cluding chapter was a sort of non sequitur 
to the more “revisionist” evidence in the 
foregoing pages. Barnes also criticized 
Fay for being too harsh on Austria- 
Hungary and strongly dissented from the 
verdict that ““NONE of the Powers want- 
ed a European War.’”” William L. Lang- 
er, whom Fay was soon to join at Har- 
vard, reviewed the volumes for the Na- 
tion. Langer was excellently prepared for 
this assignment, as he had studied in Vi- 
enna after the war and was himself work- 
ing on the prewar European alliances.*” 
He pointed out that, like the revisionists, 
Fay held that hasty Russian mobiliza- 
tion made war inevitable. Like Barnes, 
Langer thought that Fay was too severe 
on the Ballplatz but that a careful read- 
ing of the conclusion would tend to explain 
away some of Austria’s culpability.'7 

As Fay wrote at the time, the reader 

17° Harry Elmer Barnes, “The twilight of the 
myth-mongers,” Living age, CCCXXV (1928), 270- 
71. Fay had kept in the public eye by critica! profes- 
sional reviews and occasional articles. One of the 
very few times in the intervening years between the 
publication of his articles and the completion of his 
definitive work that he attempted a synthesis was in 
an article in Die Kriegsschuldfrage, IV (1926), goo- 
903. 

111 World politics, p. 506; History of Western civili- 
zation (2 vols; New York, 1935), II, 605. 

1” Langer was soon to publish The Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance, 1890-1894 (Cambridge, 1929) and 
European alliances and alignments, 1871-1890 (New 
York, 1931). 

73 Nation, CXXVII (1928), 622-23. 
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generally finds in a book nét the author’s 
meaning but what he himself seeks.'74 
Hence W. P. Cresson held that only in 
the concluding chapter of the Origins was 
there any fuel for revisionist thought.'’5 
Preston Slosson, of Michigan, covered 
the book for the American historical re- 
view. Although known to lean toward 
the Schmitt-Turner school, Slosson 
praised the work as “comprehensive, 
authoritative, impartial, and well pro- 
portioned.’"” He distinctly refused to 
put Fay among‘the revisionists because 
he had rejected the heresy of his “unwel- 
come allies of the ‘extreme left’”’ and 
had refused to regard the war as a Fran- 
co-Russian conspiracy. Moreover, Fay 
held Count Leopold Berchtold more 
guilty than any other one man in pre- 
cipitating the conflict..77 On the other 
hand, the veteran historian William 
MacDonald reasoned quite differently. 
Inasmuch as Fay had argued that, but 
for the assassination, there would have 
been no war, MacDonald said this meant 
that the ultimate cause was Serbian na- 
tionalism.’”* In a letter to the New York 
Times, Raymond Turner attacked the 
contention of the revisionists that the 
Origins upheld their point of view, and he 
claimed an essential victory for the con- 
servative historians.’?? Pierre Renouvin 
thought Fay’s work deserving of an en- 
tire article in Foreign affairs. The French 
professor praised Fay’s sound methods 
and restrained judgments. Yet he felt 
that Fay failed to realize that, regardless 

174 Fay to editor of New York Times, Dec. 13, 
1928. 

"78 American journal of international law, XXIII 
(1929), 714-16. 

116 American historical review, XXXIV (1929), 
336-40. 

177 [bid. 

78 Review in New York Times, Nov. 18, 1928. 


179 New York Times, Dec. 3, 1928. For a debate 
between Turner and Fay as to the meaning of the 
latter’s conclusions see ibid., Dec. 11, 13, 1928. 
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of Germany’s ultimate intentions, the 
Triple Entente was forged on the anvil of 
Berlin’s warlike words and preparations. 
Renouvin admitted that Russian actions 
complicated the crisis, but he regretted 
that Fay had accepted the “axiom” that 
“mobilization meant war.’’*° 

Perhaps the most effective summary of 
what American historians had come to 
believe about war origins at this time was 
written by M. H. Cochran: “Each of 
the governments of 1914 was trying to 
reach certain goals, without war if pos- 
sible. None of them wanted war for war’s 


sake, yet none of them would let the op- 


ponent win without armed struggle. 
Since the most direct method of winning 
the game was an attack on the opponent, 
each of them suspected the other of plan- 
ning an overwhelming attack.” Some- 
where along this line of reasoning Ameri- 
can professional opinion had come to rest 
when Hitlerian Germany made many 
people wipe their glasses and re-examine 
the documents in the rays of the fresh 
spotlight that the present always plays 
upon the past. 

To some extent the debate over the 
American entry in 1917 paralleled the 
war-guilt controversy. In a larger meas- 
ure, however, the traditional story of 
1917 was not seriously assailed until the 
revisionist point of view had made a deep 
impression upon American thought.'® 


180 “How the war came,” Foreign affairs, VII 
(1929), 384-97. 

181 “Historiography and war guilt,” Political sci- 
ence quarterly, XLIII (1928), 76-89. For the impact 
of revisionism on the genera] current of American 
thought, the following quotation from a letter of 
Henry White, Sept. 24, 1926, is significant: “It is 
quite getting to be recognized in this country that 
Germany was not solely responsible for the war, al- 
though of course she could have stopped it, and 
Berchtold lied to the old Emperor of Austria to get 
him to approve of the declaration of war against 
Serbia” (quoted in Allan Nevins, Henry White 
{New York, 1930], p. 489). 

182 For what the leftists thought of American mo- 
tives in 1917 see Scott NEARING, The American em- 


Important source material on American 
entry was made available much later 
than the European documents. As a vic- 
torious country and, unlike England and 
France, with no German and Russian ac- 
cusations to answer, the United States 
did not rush to open archival and manu- 
script material.'*3 Yet, as revisionism 
made progress, it was bound to raise 
questions about our own part in the war. 
Albert Bushnell Hart sensed this in his 
reaction to Barnes’s 1924 article: “If 
Barnes is right, Roosevelt was wrong. 
Wilson was wrong. Elihu Root was 
wrong. Ambassador Page was wrong, 
everybody was wrong.’”*4 

A distinct part of this early disillusion- 
ment came from Europe. Thus Munroe 
Smith, while traveling on the continent 
in the summer of 1921, was amazed to 
hear that many Europeans believed that 
we had fought to save our capitalist 
loans.'*s Working on hunches rather than 
on source material, John Kenneth Tur- 
ner’s Shall it be again? asserted that 
America entered the war because the fi- 
nancial and banking interests could not 
stomach a German victory. While en- 
gaged in the perhaps not unpleasant task 
of eulogizing Wilson in the Nation, Os- 
wald Garrison Villard wrote that when 
the late president decided for war, “‘he 
was acclaimed with joy by every muni- 
tion-maker, every war profiteer, every 
pire (New York, 1921), pp. 146-48; and Harold 
STEARNS, Liberalism in America (New York, 1919), 
pp. 132-35. But Senator Owen, in his speech of 
Dec. 18, 1923, said: “America was justified in enter- 


ing the war regardless of who was responsible for 
willing the war” (Congressional record, LXV, 375). 

83 For a summary of how important American 
material was released see Bernadotte E. Scumitt, 
“American neutrality, 1914-1917,” Journal of mod- 
ern history, VIII (1936), 200-211. For the revisionist 
demand for the release of American war material, 
see T. St. John Garrney, “Open the American war 
archives,” Progressive, X (1926), 41-42. 

84 Hart, “A dissent from the conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Barnes,” loc. cit., p. 196. 
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agent of big business.’’"** Again and again 
leading bankers were forced to issue 
statements denying their share in the 
American declaration of war. These early 
attacks, however, were sporadic. Harry 
Elmer Barnes was the real connecting 
link between the war-guilt controversy 
and revision of the story of American en- 
trance. While Barnes was at Clark Uni- 
versity, one of his students was C. Hart- 
ley Grattan. After several years of college 
teaching, Grattan broke into print in 
1925 with an attack on the “Walter 
Hines Page legend.” If the ambassador 
was a great patriot, wrote Grattan, then 
“the definition of American had better be 
revised.”’**? About the same time Barnes 
himself digressed from his principal 
theme to a consideration of pre-1917 
American foreign policy. Barnes d'd not 
think German submarine warfare one 
iota more vicious than English violation 
of American neutral! rights."** While he 
had some reservations about a complete 
economic interpretation of Wilson’s pol- 
icies, “unquestionably from 1915-1918 
the enormous power of American finance 
and industry was directed almost solely 
toward the defense of the allied powers 
and support of their subtle propagan- 


186 “Woodrow Wilson: a supreme tragedy,” Na- 
tion, CXVIII (1924), 156-58. Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, campaigning for the presidency in 1924, helped 
spread similar ideas. At St. Louis on Oct. 14, 1924, 
he asserted that in 1917 J. P. Morgan and his associ- 
ates ‘turned loose the press and agencies of propa- 
ganda tv drive us into the war” (Nation, CXIX 
[1924], 477). La Follette charged that the interna- 
tional bankers tried to force American ratification of 
the Treaty of Versailles to involve us “inextricably 
in the intrigues and wars of Europe” (ibid.). 


187 American mercury, VI (1925), 39-51. Com- 
pare this statement with William E. Dopp’s review 
of Burton J. Henprick, The life and letters of Walter 
H. Page (2 vols.; Garden City, 1922), in American 
historical review, XXVIII (1923), 566-70; See also 
World’s work, XLII (1921), 346-60, for the strength 
of the Page tradition in the United States. 


88 ““Why America entered the war,” Christian 
century, XLII (1925), 1441-44. 


da.’’**9 In the Genesis, Barnes went back 
to the submarine theory; for he argued 
that it was “the unneutrality, lack of 
courage, or maladroitness of the Wash- 
ington authorities in regard to English 
violations of international law which pro- 
duced the German submarine warfare 
that actually led us into war.’"*° Never- 
theless, Barnes was not then an isola- 
tionist. While he called Wilson the su- 
preme architect of the “holy-war leg- 
end,” he admitted that both American 
idealism and the League of Nations drew 
nourishment from his memory.’” 
Strangely enough in view of later 
events, Charles A. Beard strongly dis- 
sented from Barnes’s interpretation of 
American entry into the war. “Given a 
German victory,” wrote Beard in 1926, 
“and given the present world position of 
the United States, does anyone not ob- 
sessed by pacifist ideas or German sym- 
pathies think for a moment that Pots- 
dam would not challenge Washington in 
full panoply before the lapse of many 
years?’’*” On the other hand, the New 
republic’s reaction to Barnes was to de- 
mand the opening of American archival 
material in order to determine: “What 
was it? A crusade to defend civilization 
against the military barbarism of the 
Huns? . .. Who were responsible for this 
belief, by what means was it diffused, 
and to what extent was it justified?’’*9 In 
1928 Barnes noted that the problem of 
American entry into the war had still not 
received adequate treatment. So he again 
examined the question, and this time 


189 Tbid., p. 1443. 
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veered back in the direction of economic 
determinism. By 1917, Great Britain had 
overdrawn her American credit, and the 
bankers were experiencing difficulty in 
floating additional private loans. It was 
time for the federal treasury to take 
over."*4 Yet Barnes was astute enough to 
realize that Wilson was more influenced 
by cultural affinity to England than by 
material considerations. The paradox 
was resolved by explaining that Wilson 
was vain and that when big business 
made the press and country want war, 
Wilson could not resist the temptation to 
lead the crusade.’*§ Thus was the stage 
set for the 1929 publication of Grattan’s 
Why we fought—the pioneer work of the 
disillusionist school of writers. 

Finally, to what extent was revision- 
ism responsible for the growth of isola- 
tionism? Before this query can be an- 
swered, certain observations are in order. 
There was a marked increase in isblation- 
ist sentiment in the twenties. The reasons 
for this attitude, so measurable in Demo- 
cratic party politics after 1920, are com- 
plex. Revisionism was unquestionably 
one of the factors. By 1929 it would have 
been difficult to believe that, a decade be- 
fore, a historian had written that isola- 
tionism conflicted with the realities of 
modern life and had vanished forever.’ 
In order to understand one cause for the 
change which had taken place in the 
minds of so many Americans, it is neces- 
sary once more to follow the general 
trend of the war-guilt controversy. 

Frederick Bausman wrote in 1922 of 
the A.E.F. that “there never went to 
battle legions with so little desire to bring 
back anything for themselves or their na- 
tive land.’’9? As a result of the victory, 


194 In quest, p. 104. 195 Ibid., p. 102. 

#96 C, F. LAVELL, in review of A. C. McLaucu- 
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Germany was pouring gold marks into 
Allied coffers, yet the money did not 
come back to the United States as pay- 
ment for debts but went in large measure 
to support French armies of occupa- 
tion.’®* In Facing Europe, Bausman was 
even more pointed and bitter. The Allies 
had beguiled us into the war and then, in 
their newly found strength, had become 
a menace to the safety of the United 
States. Only the Scandinavian countries 
still respected the United States, and 
that was because we had never helped 
them. He classed Europe as “disorderly, 
envious, and quarrelsome”’ and predicted 
that some day England would attempt to 
crush us as she had all her erstwhile 
friends in the past."9? Albert Jay Nock in 
the Myth of a guilty nation wrote that the 
Treaty of Versailles, conceived “in the 
pure spirit of the victorious Apache, has, 
in practice, utterly broken down.’ 
Lewis Gannett, in the same year, warned 
that Europe, enmeshed in a new series of 
secret treaties, was plunging toward an- 
other catastrophe. ‘“‘And yet, if there be 
any hope in the world, must it not be pre- 
cisely in this process of slowly cleaning 
the lies out of our minds and starting 
fresh?’”" The influence of the war-guilt 
question on Charles A. Beard is striking. 
He had been one of the leading liberal in- 
ternationalists. In 1918 he collaborated 
in writing a book which asserted that iso- 
lationism was gone forever and that a 
League of Nations held out the only hope 
for world peace.?” Soon thereafter he was 
writing reviews for the liberal journals 
which showed strong revisionist tenden- 
cies. While Beard was never willing mere- 
ly to shift villains and place the entire 
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blame on the Entente powers, he warned 
that the Kriegsschuldfrage must make us 
“regard with cold blood all the quarrels 
of Europe.’°? When Senator Owen en- 
lightened the senate on war guilt, he still 
showed some evidence of his former pro- 
league stand. Yet he admonished his col- 
leagues that the war had left problems 
“that the people of Europe themselves 
must work out. They can not be advised 
from America.”?°4 

Barnes, who belonged to the liberal 
wing of the revisionist coalition, genuine- 
ly favored international co-operation and 
organization. He insisted, however, that 
a realistic American foreign policy could 
be built only upon a true understanding 
of the nature of the war. Thus Barnes 
classed the league as “a league of victors” 
and compared the Washington confer- 
ence (1921-22) to a group of sportsmen 
who agreed aot to use flintlocks in their 
fall shooting.?°s The net result was an iso- 
lationist impression upon Barnes’s read- 
ers and audiences because he put the 
war-guilt question above everything else. 
Barnes’s frequent contradictions were 
partly due to the fact that, while he dis- 
liked “international anarchy,” he felt 
that the war still would not have come 
unless the Russians and French had 
planned it.? So no.good could come of 
any existing arrangements until the 
Treaty of Versailles was nullified.?°7 
Gradually, Barnes dropped much of his 
internationalism, and his writings in the 
late twenties read much like the minutes 
of an “America First”’ meeting.?° 
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The “liberal” journals of opinion al- 
most always used the war-guilt question 
to preach isolation. The New republic 
gleefully quoted a British magazine to 
the effect that the German guilt myth 
had been framed during the war ‘“‘when 
we wanted to get the Americans into 
it.’’?°? The Nation called for ‘a juster his- 
torical assessment”’ of the war in order to 
“force a deep revulsion of American feel- 
ing.’’*° Georges Demartial told America 
that the idea that the League of Nations 
existed to prevent war was a “humorous 
suggestion.” The New republic’s review 
of Fay’s Origins asked: “Is there any les- 
son for Americans in this record? Yes! 
... The constitutional limitations upon 
the President should not be circumvented 
by the negotiations of ‘personal’ agree- 
ments . . . if public opinion permits such 
precedents, it will not be long before a 
virtual autocracy will be established by 
the Executive.’’?” 

By the time that Herbert Hoover 
moved into the White House, attended 
by the final glow of postwar prosperity, 
the war-guilt question had made a deep 
impression upon the American mind. 
Germany again enjoyed a decent respect 
in the opinion of mankind. Only unprece- 
dented Schrecklichkeit would convince 
America that Nazi brutality was not just 
Act II of the same play. Much of Ameri- 
can thought and policy in the 1930’s was 
due to the general impression that we 
had been “taken in” once before. The 
most startling events in the history of 
modern times were necessary to make us 
sing: ‘“There will be blue birds over the 
white cliffs of Dover.” 
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NOTES 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN ITALY, 1919-1922: 


GAETANO SALVEMINI 


I 


HE world war of 1914-18 brought about in 

Italy, as in all countries, belligerent and 
neutral, a severe economic crisis. Branches of 
production which had been rudimentary before 
the war swelled to enormous proportions, while 
others which had flourished folded up. Indus- 
tries which had been converted for war produc- 
tion had to be reconverted to peacetime use. 
Many mushroom concerns were deflated or ac- 
tually shut down. The whole commercial sys- 
tem had to be rebuilt. New sources of raw ma- 
terials and new markets had to be found, in 
competition with other nations provided with 
greater means. The railways and rolling stock 
had been subjected to exceptional wear and 
tear. During the war the agricultural classes— 
old men, women, and children—by dint of 
strenuous labor had succeeded in maintaining 
production at a level not much lower than that 
of the prewar period, but the soil had become 
exhausted. Fertilizers, machinery, and means of 
transport were difficult to obtain. Large num- 
bers of cattle had been slaughtered without re- 
placement. Wood had been substituted for coal 
in industry, and forests had been cut down to 
meet industrial and military requirements. The 
treasury had to increase the national debt and 
inflate its currency, and the depreciation of 
currency made prices soar. Workers in town and 
country, unable to live on their former wages, 


*The economic chronicles of Italy during the 
years under consideration are to be found in the 
reports sent out by the commercial attachés of the 
American embassy in Rome and published in United 
States, Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, 
Commerce reports, daily consular and trade reports, 
for the years 1919-22 (Washington) (these reports 
will be cited hereafter by date). Among the Italian 
sources most useful are: Riccardo Bacui, L’Jtalia 
economica, for the years 1919-21 (Citta di Cassello) ; 
Giorgio Mortara, Prospettive economiche, for the 
years 1920-24 and 1929 (Citta di Cassello); Luigi 
Ernaunt, “Italy, economic and financial history,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, three new supplementary 
volumes...of the...thirteenth edition, II (New 
York, 1926), 572-78, and La condotta economica e gli 
effetti sociali della guerra italiana (Bari and New 
Haven, 1943), esp. chaps. iv and v. An excellent 
book on Italy from 1919 to 1922 is Angelo Rosst, 
The rise of Italian fascism (London, 1938). 


whose purchasing power was falling rapidly, de- 
manded higher wages. When their demands 
were rejected or answered too slowly, they 
struck. Civi] servants, teachers, railway men, 
and post-office and telegraph employees fol- 
lowed their example. Into the midst of this eco- 
nomic upheaval crept the anarchists and bol- 
shevists, preaching strikes, local and general, 
the occupation of factories and of the lands, 
sabotage and obstructionism, hoping thus to 
pave the way for social revolution. 

The reconversion from war economy to 
peace economy was a painful ordeal—and a 
noisy one. The Italians never do anything with- 
out a great deal of noise, and they often make 
a great deal of noise and accomplish nothing. 
There were moments when it could be feared 
that a catastrophe might not be avoided. Yet 
the breakdown never came. The crisis was one 
of readjustment and not of disorganization. 

In the dispatches sent frorn Italy to Wash- 
ington during those years by the American com- 
mercial attachés and printed in Commerce re- 
ports, there is never the slightest indication of 
any state of economic breakdown. On the con- 
trary, all information leads to the inference that 
the country was in a state of intense economic 
activity and reconversion. “Textile industries 
have reached a point where they are able not 
only to supply the ordinary needs of Italy, but 
to produce a surplus for export.’? “The year 
1919 was an extremely prosperous one...a 
period of unusual activity which has since con- 
tinued.” “Many American firms are extending 
their business connections in Italy.’’4 

The Italians who had migrated to America 
were so little frightened by “‘bolshevism” that 
they were returning to Italy with their pockets 
full of money: ‘The wealth brought back by 
these people forms at present a large source of 
income in southern Italy.’’s Nor were the tour- 
ists being scared away: “‘The volume of tourist 
traffic is now steadily increasing, and the big 
hotels report a fair amount of business.’” 

The Italian people have given tangible evidence 
of their faith in the ultimate ability of their Govern- 
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ment to support the financia] burden it has been 
called upon to assume as a direct result of the war. 
The increase of over 35 per cent in the deposits in 
the Italian savings banks from December 1918 to 
October 1919...demonstrates very clearly that 
the Italian people are ready to confide their savings 
to the Government. Another indication of the same 
attitude is given by the prices of the securities com- 
prising the consolidated 5 per cent loan issued in 
1917 at 86.50 lire.. These securities have been con- 
sistently selling above the price of issue, and at the 
present time are quoted at 87 lire, in spite of the fact 
that the campaign for the new 5 per cent Joan is 
being carried on with the utmost vigour. In 1866, 
after the wars of Italian independence, the 5 per 
cent bonds issued at that time fell to about 41.7 


Almost without exception Italian industries have 
been and are extremely active; whenever possible 
electric power has been utilized; the use of fuel oil 
is steadily increasing; an exceptional demand for 
agricultural implements exists; automobile manu- 
facturers are swamped with orders; the increase in 
the demand for manufactured silk products has been 
very marked, so much so that silk manufacturers are 
declining to accept any new orders for delivery be- 
fore 1921; this may be accounted for by the greater 
purchasing power which has been acquired by cer- 
tain classes of the population who are spending their 
increased earnings freely on articles of personal 
adornment; exports of silk textiles have practically 
ceased; moreover, silk textiles are being imported 
from Switzerland and are selling freely in spite of 
high prices; during the past six months the Italian 
banks report a volume of business considerably 
greater than in their period of greatest activity dur- 
ing the war; both the savings deposits and the de- 
posits on current accounts have increased rapidly; 
the security market has been active, and prices have 
been well sustained.® 


The money deposited in the banks would not 
have been so utilized if the depositors had had debts 
on which they were obliged to pay interest, for 
necessarily such interest would be greater than that 
received on their bank deposits. The pawnshops 
are practically bare.® 


The investments in textile industries have in the 
first six months of 1920 reached a figure almost ten 
times greater than that for the corresponding period 
of 1919.7° 


The zone along the Austrian frontier, where 
military operations had taken place between 
1gt5 and 1918, was completely in ruins in 1919: 
165,000 private dwellings, 346 town halls, 255 
hospitals, 1,156 schools, over 1,000 churches, 
and 122 cemeteries had either been destroyed 


9 July 30, 1920. 
10 Feb. 10, 1921. 


7 Feb. 20, 1920. 
8 Apr. 27, 1920. 


or badly damaged; 80 drainage and irrigation 
works, cover:ng an area of 120,000 hectares, had 
been devastated; 349 kilometers of railway and 
1,158 kilometers of roads had been wrecked; 
450,000 head of livestock had disappeared. Dur- 
ing the years 1919-23 all private houses, 
churches, hospitals, schools, roads, canals, 
bridges, aqueducts, and railroad lines were re- 
built or repaired, and agricultura] implements 
and livestock were replaced, at an aggregate 
outlay of over 8 billion lire." 

The war had slowed down the works of land 
reclamation, as it had all other works which 
were not immediately urgent. But as soon as the 
war was over, the work was actively taken up 
again.” In the four years from July 1, 1918 to 
June 30, 1922, 664 million lire were spent for 
this purpose. In October 1919 the American 
commercial attaché in Rome wrote, ‘‘Every ef- 
fort is being made by the Government not only 
to compel the cultivation of the largest area 
available, but also to encourage the use of mod- 
ern intensive methods of farming.’’3 

In December 1922 the two British com- 
mercial attachés at Rome wrote:"4 


An area exceeding a total of 500,000 acres of 
what have become some of the richest lands in 
Northern Italy, has already been reclaimed and 
brought under cultivation by work extending over 
40 years. The most important pumping station yet 
erected in connection with the many land reclama- 
tion schemes, that of the Ongaro Inferiore, was in- 
augurated during the summer of 1922. It is designed 
to drain a large area in Lower Venetia, and its com- 
pletion marks a notable step forward in the work 
of converting malarious marsh lands into fertile 
agricultural country. As the Jaw also empowered the 
State to assist local irrigation consortia by meeting 
one-third of the expense of irrigation works of na- 
tional importance, place has been made by the fore- 
most Italian irrigation expert for the irrigation of 
some 500,000 acres of the Padan Valley. Added to 
this, many other irrigation schemes are planned or 
are in process of completion, in connection with 
large water-power stations, like those on the Sila 
Plateau in Calabria and on the Alto Belice in Sicily. 
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During the war of 1915-18 the breakdown of 
land reclamation in Venetia and life in the mud- 
dy trenches and in the malarial zones of Mace- 
donia and Albania had brought about a violent 
recrudescence of malaria. At the close of the 
war the struggle against malaria was vigorously 
resumed, and the situation improved. Malaria 
deaths, which had soared from 0.6 per 10,000 in- 
habitants in 1914 to 1.8 by 1919, dropped to 1.1 
by 1922.5 

The Italians were even indulging in the luxu- 
ry of organizing an international art exhibition 
at Venice. In 1920 the municipality of Milan 
chose Arturo Toscanini as chief conductor of the 
Scala Theatre, which had, during those postwar 
years, the most glorious succession of perform- 
ances in its history. Italian aviators, flying Ital- 
ian-built planes, won the Schneider Cup in the 
international contests of 1920 and 1922. 


II 


In a country such as Italy, which has no coal 
mines, imports of coal are a barometer of eco- 
nomic activity. When they are rising, economic 
activity is on the upgrade; when they are fall- 
ing, there is a depression. In 1913, on the eve of 
the World War, Italy had imported 11.8 million 
tons of coal. During the war, imports dropped to 
5.8 million tons. By 1922, coal imports had 
reached g.6 million tons. At the same time, the 
consumption of electric power was steadily go- 
ing up."® 

Another characteristic index of economic ac- 
tivity is the movement of goods on the railways. 
In 1913 Italian railways carried 42 million tons. 
By 1918 there was a drop to 33.5 million. In 
1922 the railways carried 41 million tons, that is 
to say, they had regained almost all the ground 
lost during the war. At the same time the num- 
ber of trucks was rapidly increasing. About 1 
billion lire were spent in repairing the railway 
lines. In a single day (October 31-November 1, 
1922), following the so-called “march on 
Rome,” it was possible for sixty extra trains 
with forty thousand Fascists to start from 
Rome without disturbing the ordinary traffic. 
Rome had only two stations." 

The number of corporations, which in 1918 
was 3,463 with a capital of 7,257 million lire, 


5 Ttaly, Istituto centrale di statistica, Annuario 
statistico italiano (Rome, 1919-22). 

6 These and the following statistics are taken 
from Annuario statistico italiane. 

17 Margherita SarFratt1, Dux (Milan, 1926), p. 
282. 


rose to 4,520 with a capital of 13,014 million in 
1919; to 5,541 with a capital of 17,784 million in 
1920; to 6,191 with a capital of 20,350 million in 
1921; and to 6,850 with a capital of 21,395 mil- 
lion in 1922. 

Deposits in postal and other savings institu- 
tions rose from 7,906 raillion lire in 1918 to 
10,643 million in 1919, to 13,213 million in 1920, 
to 15,576 million in 1921, and to 17,250 million 
in 1922. 

December 1919 and January 1920 were 
among the most turbulent months of those 
years: there were strikes in the railroad and 
postal services, in private industry, and in agri- 
culture. Numerous street riots provked general 
strikes in protest. Yet a loan floated in January 
1920 brought in 18 billion lire,"* a sum far in ex- 
cess of any national loan floated before. 

During 1920, the peak year of unrest, unem- 
ployment was insignificant. The great strikes of 
that year were made possible by the shortage of 
labor, while inflation, by raising the cost of liv- 
ing, drove the workers to demand higher wages. 
“The peasants and workers,’”’ wrote an econo- 
mist in 1921, “have never enjoyed such well- 
being and comfort as during these years.’’'9 This 
well-being was not due to high wages: in 1921 
the wages of industrial workers had a purchas- 
ing power scarcely ro per cent higher than those 
of 1913. But in 1919 and 1920 every member of 
the working-class family—man, woman, or 
youngster—was gainfully employed. 

At the end of 1920, symptoms of the indus- 
trial and commercial crisis already evident in 
world markets began to appear in Italy also. 
Riccardo Bachi wrote: “‘The crisis was evident 
in the world markets during the second half of 
1920 and now warns us of difficult times and 
severe economic stress ahead. The immediate 
future bodes great economic hardships.”?* 

The crops of 1921 were good. Italian eco- 
nomic life at the end of 1921 showed many 
symptoms of convalescence. Giorgio Mortara 
wrote in December 1921 :”" 

Italy has decidedly improved its condition during 
1921. It would be too much to say that it lies on a 
bed of roses. Nevertheless, remembering the diffi- 
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culties overcome yesterday, we can face the difficul- 
ties of today without alarm. Agriculture, the basis of 
our economic life, seems to be distinctly on the way 
to normal. The depression resulting from the war 
has passed its peak. Not less reassuring, perhaps 
even more so, is the situation in cattle breeding. 
Although the mining industries are feeling the ef- 
fects of the foreign and domestic slump, some 
branches remain active. The textile industries are 
withstanding slackened demand. Quick to find new 
outlets and to adapt production to shifting markets, 
just as they weathered the war period without ex- 
cessive expansion, so are they pulling through these 
years of difficult readjustments without severe cut- 
backs. The food industries are also firm, the home 
market absorbing their products. The electrical in- 
dustry is expanding; production of power is inferior 
to demand. Housing, building, and related trades 
are lagging; the difficulties which paralyzed them 
during the past years have not yet been solved, but 
there is improvement. Certain branches of the me- 
chanical industries are active. The industries most 
affected are those which mushroomed during the 
‘war. On the whole, the slump in industries engaged 
in the processing of raw materials, while serious 
even in Italy, is not as far-reaching as in such big 
industrial countries as the United States and Great 
Britain. The railroad situation has definitely im- 
proved. Our merchant marine has increased. The 
outlook in our ports, without being altogether satis- 
factory, is better. In many home industries there is 
widespread unemployment. Hope for the economic 
future of Italy is to be found in the improvement of 
foreign trade. In 1921 the excess of imports over 
exports fell from 10-12 billions to 5-6 billions. Tour- 
ist spending in Italy has grown sufficiently to com- 
pensate for the drop in emigrant remittances. Our 
foreign debt has risen in 1921 but to a much smaller 
degree than in 1920. Exports of fruit and vegetables, 
in spite of market difficulties, are at a satisfactory 
level. The influx of tourists, far from abating, seems 
on the increase. 


The year 1922 began under unpropitious 
auspices: the failure of the great metallurgical 
firm of the Ansaldos, and of the Banca Italiana 
di Sconto, one of Italy’s big four, wiped out the 
savings of many. Crops were exceptionally poor 
in 1922. Furthermore, a long drought in the fall 
of 1921 and insufficient rainfall during the win- 
ter of 1922 brought about a crisis in hydroelec- 
tric production in the following summer. 

By autumn the crisis had been overcome. 
The American commercial reports for October 
read: “The outstanding feature of the Italian 
economic situation in the past month of Sep- 
tember is the improved outlook in the textile, 
metallurgical, and automobile industries... . 
Money and credit are easier. . . . The prices of 
the securities on the exchange are again rising. 
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During the last six months the general trend has 
been upward.””?? 

At the end of 1922 the economic situation of 
the country, according to Giorgio Mortara, was 
as follows :?3 


The economic activity of the country has 
strengthened steadily during the course of this year. 
People are working with more confidence in the fu- 
ture, and with greater steadiness and regularity. 
Agriculturalists, despite poor harvests, have suc- 
ceeded in keeping certain important channels of 
export supplied and have reopened others. Cattle 
breeders have remained in a reasonably good posi- 
tion in spite of the drought. The electric industry has 
rallied completely. The industries dealing in the 
processing of raw materials and agricultural and 
dairy products continue their upward trend. The 
cotton industry is in good shape, silk and wool are 
satisfactory, and minor textile industries are hope- 
ful. The steel industry is still depressed. In the me- 
chanical industries certain branches are flourishing, 
some are lagging, and others threaten to collapse. 
In the chemical industries there is 2 necessary move- 
ment on foot to eliminate those which are not suited 
to Italy; others have recovered completely. The fall 
in prices of building materials has contributed to- 
ward revival of the building industry. Railroad 
transportation is being slowly reorganized: com- 
plaints against delays and irregularity of delivery 
are dwindling. Improved conditions of ports ease 
sea-transport, which had suffered from disorganiza- 
tion. For the past two years Italy has thrived with- 
out help of foreign capital, on which she still relied 
in 1919 and 1920. The increase of paper money has 
stopped. 


Riccardo Bachi wrote, at the same time: 
“The machinery of Italian economy showed it- 
self on the whole far stronger and better knit 
than might have been expected. One year after 
the peak of the crisis, a bit of blue appears in the 
sky and gives hope of better things to come.””?4 


III 


Government taxation and local ratings were 
radically reformed, and taxpayers were ruth- 
lessly squeezed. The government revenue rose 
from 7,512 mi lion lire in 1918—19 to 10,210 mil- 
lion in 1919-20; to 13,184 million in 1920-21; 
and to 15,444 million in 1921-22.75 

After December 1920 a slow process of de- 
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flation began, and the value of the lira improved 
in consequence.”6 
In December 1923, Mortara wrote:?7 


The end of 1920 marks a decisive turn in the re- 
cent history of our country: inflation was stopped, 
the balance of our international payments gradually 
restored, and bolshevism shown to be powerless. As 
a result the economic life of the country resumed a 
more even rhythm. As the principal feature of the 
two years 1919-20 was the instability of the pur- 
chasing power of money, so is stability the principal 
feature of the two years 1921-22. 


It has been said again and again that the 
Fascist dictatorship, October 1922, found a 
deficit of 15 billion lire in the budget and that 
Mussolini pared it down to 3 billion during the 
first fiscal year of his administration. To be sure, 
if we compare the deficits of the years 1919-22 
with that of the first Fascist budget, we cannot 


fail to be struck by the contrast:?8 
Deficit 


Year (Million Lire) 


March on Rome 
1922-23 


These figures, however, do not tell the whole 
story. The deficit which the dictatorship had to 
meet in its first fiscal year, 1922-23, was not the 
deficit that its predecessors had had to meet 
from July 1, 1921 to June 30, 1922. There may 
be a heavy deficit in a given fiscal year while 
measures are being taken which, in the following 
year, will result in a surplus. What an incoming 
cabinet inherits from its predecessor is not the 
deficit of the preceding fiscal year but the 
revenue and expenditures of the current year. 
The enormous deficits in the years immediately 
following the war were due to the liquidation of 
the exceptional expenses connected with the 
war. 

In May 1923 Alberto De Stefani, minister in 
Mussolini’s cabinet from October 1922 to July 
1925, pointed out this fact in the following 
words :?9 

26 BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA, Movimento 
economico dell’Italia, 1921-1925 (Milan, 1927), pp. 
127-30. 

27 MorTARA, Prospettive economiche, 1924, p. 407. 

28 REPACI, p. 68. 

29 De STEFANI, pp. 169-71. The Fascist deputy, 
Gino Olivetti, also admitted in 1925 that if one de- 
ducted from the budgets of 1921 and 1922 the liq- 


The budget deficits of the last few years do not 
result solely from the discrepancy between current 
revenue and current expenditures but from the fact 
that the deficits are swelled by many exceptional 
items contingent on the war. These, instead of being 
acknowledged in the budgets of their own years, 
weighted down the balance sheet of succeeding 
years. If the revenue and expenditures of 1921 are 
purged of all these items, the normal budget closes 
with a considerably smaller deficit. The normal 
deficit for 1922 is also diminished to no smallextent 
if the war claims are deducted. 


De Stefani took good care not to give con- 
crete figures. If we search them out in the official 
documents in which they are buried, we find the 
figures given in the accompanying tabulation.3¢ 








Exceptional Ex- 
penditures Con- 
nected with 
the War 
(Million Lire) 


Deficits 
(Million Lire) 





25,683 
12,424 
22,329 
18,264 


235345 
11,494 
20,955 
17,169 


3,260 4,837 











This table shows that the deficits resulted solely 
from the exceptional war claims. The heaviest 
strain was felt in the four years immediately 
after the war. When in 1922-23 the strain re- 
laxed, the deficit likewise fell. 

So swift a recovery would seem miraculous 
and hard to believe if one did not take stock of 
the fact that the, war, while dislocating the eco- 
nomic machinery of the country, strengthened it 
in many ways. Several industries enlarged their 


uidated war claims and the cost of the industrial 
undertakings entered into during the war for food 
supplies, transport, etc., which were wound up dur- 
ing these two years, the deficit for 1921 would be 
“notably less” and that for 1922 “also very much 
decreased” (Italy, Atti parlamentari, camera dei 
deputati, sessione 1924-25, disegni di legge e rela- 
zioni, “Relazione della Giunta del Bilancio per gli 
esercizi 1912-1913 al 1923-1924,” p. 23). He, also, 
took good care not to give actual figures. Count 
Giuseppe Volpi, too, in his speech of December 9, 
1926, referring to the decrease in war liabilities, did 
not quote definite figures (see Giacomo MATTEorm1, 
Reliquie (Milan, 1924], pp. 120, 142 174, 196, and 
205). 

3° Il bilancio dello stato dal 1913-14 al 1929-30 
and REPACI, p. 68. 
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plants and adopted more efficient methods for 
supplying products which could not be imported 
from abroad. A law exempting war profits from 
surtax if invested in extension of factories or 
improvement of machinery led all firms to in- 
vest large amounts of capital in better equip- 
ment.3? 

The symptoms of revival soon became so 
apparent that in 1920 one of the most important 
banking firms in Italy, Credito italiano, noted 
“the growth of older industries, vast new instal- 
lations, a more rational system of work and a 
great transformation of technical methods. .. . 
The economic organism of the country has been 
greatly strengthened during recent years. Its 
industries have become more varied. The eco- 
nomic cycle of production, which showed many 
lacunae in its early stages, may now be said to 
be complete.”’s? 

If further evidence is needed for this fact, 
here it is: 


During the war the creation of new power- 
stations, the extension of those already in existence, 
and the greatly increased demand for current pro- 
duced a rapid development in the production and 
consumption of electrical power, which was ob- 
tained almost exclusively from waterpower, espe- 
cially during the last two years of the war.33 

The war stimulated nearly every branch of in- 
dustry, and the introduction of the shift system led 
to the expansion of plants and to new manufactur- 
ing processes in which formerly neglected by- 
products could be utilized. The extraction of iron 
ore, pig iron production, and steel production 
showed great increases. In addition to arms and 
munitions, the requirements of the army included a 
vast number of commodities ranging from cloth to 
canvas, from shoes to motorcars, from rubber to 
paper, and from chemicals to naval dockyards. Our 
fleet is much stronger than in 1914.34 


The war loans of £610.8 million from Eng- 
land and $1,648 million from the United States 
were received in goods. Of these, only a portion 
consisted of arms, ammunition, food, and 
clothes for the army. A large share consisted of 
raw materials, machinery, and implements for 


31L. Ernaupt, La guerra e il sistema tributario 
(Bari and New Haven, 1927), p. 148. 


3? CREDITO ITALIANO, The economic resources of 
Italy (Milan, 1920), I, 104. . 


33 ErnAupI, “Italy, economic and financial his- 
tory,” loc. cit., p. 574. 

34 [bid., p. 575; and Mortara, Prospettive econo- 
miche, 1922, pp. 330-31; 1923, p. 278; and 1929, p. 
378. 


industry and agriculture. At the end of the war 
machinery and implements were still available, 
and vast quantities of imported supplies were 
stockpiled in government storehouses. Although 
the government sold them to the public below 
cost, it nevertheless derived from them more 
than 3 billion lire.ss If the payments on the ex- 
ternal debt had ever been made, they would 
have wrecked the economic structure of the 
country. But no payment was ever made on the 
foreign debt. And when the moment came to 
foot the bills in 1925, reparations received from 
Germany served to pay the instalments due 
England and America. The war cost the Italian 
government no more than did the internal debt, 
while it cost the Italian people the internal 
wealth destroyed during the war minus that 
share of the imported wealth which had not 
been destroyed. The war brought about vast 
displacements of wealth from individual to indi- 
vidual, but it did not diminish the wealth of the 
country as a whole. 

Nor was the government debt so disastrous 
as might appear at first sight. Although it stood 
at 93 billion lire, in 1922, the lire were paper and 
not gold. At the rate of exchange prevailing in 
1922, 93 billion lire represented approximately 
$4 billion gold. In 1914 Italy’s national debt 
amounted to $3 billion gold. This means that 
the war of 1914-18 cost the Italian government 
no more than $1 billion gold. The unification of 
Italy had brought about from 1859 to 1870 an 
increase of $1.2 billion gold in the national debt. 
In 1922 the 39,000,000 Italians were in a better 
position to cope with the additional strain of the 
$1 billion gold debt resulting from the World 
War than were the 27,000,000 of 1871. 

As soon as the war was over, emigrants’ re- 
mittances, the tourist traffic, and the earnings 
of the merchant marine started to flow again. 
Last but not least, there was always the labor of 
the Italian people, who were ready to do their 
part. Political events, as a rule, stand to the eco- 
nomic life of a nation as the waves on the surface 
stand to the depths of the sea. While the former 
are lashed by winds, the latter remain unmoved. 

In 1921 and 1922 the Italian government no 
longer resorted to foreign loans. This indicates 
that the balance of international payments was 
restored by 1922.36 

In short, the first World War was, all in all, 

35 DE STEFANI, p. 337; and JI bilancio dello stato 
dal 1913-14 al 1929-30; pp. 606 and 661. 


36 MortTarA, Prospettive economiche, 1923, Pp. 
xvii. 
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a good business deal for the Italian people. This 
explains why Italy’s recovery was so quick, once 
the war was over. 

IV 


Every time it was necessary to discredit the 
pre-Fascist regime, the Fascist writers, both in 
Italy and abroad, circulated so many misstate- 
ments about the economic condition of Italy be- 
fore 1922 that it is impossible to review them all. 
It will be sufficient to recall a few examples. 

In an official address made on May 13, 1923 
and reported by the daily press, Alberto De 
Stefani, while admitting that the deficit in- 
herited by the new regime was “considerably 
smaller” than the figures shown in the budgets 
of 1920-21 and 1921~22, stated: “In the period 
immediately preceding the march on Rome, the 
feeling that the deficit was a permanent evil was 
general among the members of the government. 
The official documents of the time reflect their 
anxiety over the seriousness of the situation and 
their feeling that the forces of recuperation were 
inadequate. These forces were created by the 
humble [sic] volunteers of the new state.” 

The “‘official documents” quoted in proof of 
this statement were the report of the parlia- 
mentary subcommittee on budget estimates for 
1923 (laid before the chamber on June 28, 1922) 
and the survey of the financial situation made 
to the chamber in July 1922 by Camillo Peano, 
then minister of the treasury. If one looks at 
these two documents, one finds in them no 
traces of despair, no “feeling that the forces of 
recuperation were inadequate,” though there 
was no concealment of the difficulties still 
remaining. 

Here are some opinions of cabinet ministers 
and financial experts in the years preceding the 
march on Rome. Filippo Meda, then minister of 
the treasury, said in the chamber on December 
20, 1920: 

We are determined to surmount our difficulties 
and are convinced that it is not only necessary but 
also possible to do so. It is possible because our finan- 
cial situation stems from exceptional conditions, 
not peculiar to Italy but shared by the whole world, 
and which cannot fail to improve in the not too dis- 
tant future. The budget for 1921 points to an im- 
provement over its predecessor, and that of 1922 
marks a first step in the reduction of the deficit. Let 
there be no false hopes, but also no discouragement 
in our souls and in our efforts. 


In the chamber on July 26, 1921 Giuseppe de 
Nava, Meda’s successor in the treasury, said, 
“Tf we compare the deficit of 1921 with the more 


formidable ones of the preceding years, the 
situation, which was in all respects alarming, 
seems to be improving. But the figure in itself 
and the crisis through which our industries and 
commerce are passing show us that the hour of 
difficulty is not yet behind us, and that for sev- 
eral years to come we must fear a deficit which 
will have to be met by incurring debts.”’ But on 
December 8, 1921 he estimated that in the budg- 
et of 1923 the deficit would be reduced to no 
more than 3 billion. And so it turned out.37 

On July 12, 1922, the eve of the march on 
Rome, Camillo Peano, De Nava’s successor, 
correcting his predecessor’s figures, estimated 
for the following fiscal year a deficit of 3,998,- 
000,000 lire. He added: “The most important 
financial circles in the world are not pessimistic 
about our financial and economic situation. 
Proof of this fact are the offers of loans which 
have been repeatedly made to us by important 
English and American bankers. The govern- 
ment has not found it necessary to accept these 
offers, in order to avoid burdening the interna- 
tional balance of our payments with new debts 
and because we think ges a/ienum aeterna servi- 
tus.’’38 

The ‘‘members of government” whom 
Alberto De Stefani in May 1923 endowed with 
a pusillanimity designed to contrast unfavora- 
bly with Fascist heroism reappeared three years 
later as ‘Parliamentary experts” in Luigi Vil- 
lari’s Fascist experiment: ‘The Parliamentary 
experts were convinced that the deficit was des- 
tined to reappear permanently in successive 
budgets, as there seemed-to be no way of elimi- 
nating it.’’39 

How “amazing and dramatic’ the financial 
situation was on the eve of the march on Rome 
was shown by Count Giuseppe Volpi in a speech 
to the senate on December 9, 1925: “The revo- 
lution of October 1922 inherited from the pre- 
ceding governments a budget which, in June of 
that year, showed a deficit of 15,760,000,000 
lire.” 

This man, while reviewing Italy’s record in 
the Rassegna italiana,*° enveloped the monetary 


37In December 1921 Mortara predicted that by 
1924 the budgetary deficit would disappear (Pros pet- 
tive economiche, 1922, p. XX). 

38TItaly, Camera dei deputati, Sulla situazione 
jinanziaria: dichiarazioni fatte alla camera dei depu- 
tati, luglio 1922 (Rome, 1922), p. 14. 

39 (London, 1926), p. 103. 

4° “Ta finanza,” Rassegna italiana, XVI (1925), 
786. 
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events of 1919-22 in the following smokescreen: 
“The lira underwent violent agitations [in 1919- 
20], and this state of things lasted until the end 
of 1922. During the first half of 1922 exchange 
showed improvement, compared with the first 
half of 1921. But it began to grow worse again 
in the second half until November.” 

No information about the exceptional ex- 
penses connected with the war is to be found in 
Constantine McGuire’s Italy’s international 
economic position.* It is not surpri-irg, there- 
fore, that he concluded that “to wie Fascist 
administration is due full credit for this decisive 
improvement” in Italian finances.4? He simply 
echoed Count Volpi: “After falling precipitately 
in 1919-20, the lira oscillated nervously until the 
winter of 1921-22.’'43 

In 1927, the “Parliamentary experts’ in- 
vented by L. Villari, became, in the hands of 
Thomas W. Lamont, partner of the Morgan 
bank, “‘one of the leaders of the party in power”’: 
“One of the leaders of the party in power de- 
clared at that time that a budget deficit was 
inevitable for an indefinite number of years.’’44 

The case of Mr. Lamont deserves particular 
attention, given the authority of the man as 
partner in one of the world’s greatest banks. In 
April 1925 he made the following correct state- 
ment:45 


Immediately after the signature of the Peace 
Treaty, Italy undertook with great courage the 
rehabilitation of her national finances. The system 
of the country was reorganized in accordance with 
post-war needs and, without counting upon doubtful 
reparation payments, the Italian Finance Ministry 
set about covering all the current expenditures of 
the Government by means of current revenue. As 
the result of this policy, Italian budgetary deficits 
were reduced from nearly 15,000,000,000 lire in 1919 
to about 3,500,000,000 lire in 1922. 


In 1927 he gave a quite different version :* 


When the present regime [the Fascist regime] 
came into power towards the end of 1922, Italy 


4" New York, 1926 and 1927. 

# Ibid., p. 85. 43 [bid., p. 187. 

44Thomas W. Lamont, “Italy’s economic and 
social progress since 1922,”’ Survey, LVII (1926-27), 
723- 

45“Speech delivered by Thomas W. Lamont 
at the luncheon given in honor of the Honorable 
Giacomo De Martino,” Trade bulletin of the Italy 
America Society, No. 36 (April 1925), pp. 1-2. 

4 “Ttaly’s economic and social progress,” Joc. cit., 
pp. 723 and 724. 
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seemed to be tottering on the brink below which lay 
communism and bolshevism. . . . The finances of the 
central government were unsound; government debt 
was piling up. . . . Budgetary deficits had reached an 
alarming size though the previous governments had 
already effected a large reduction in the deficit. In 
the fiscal year 1920-21, two years before the present 
government came in, the deficit had been over 
seventeen billion lire. Through strict control of ex- 
penditure and by a courageous tax program this 
situation was brought under control. The deficit in 


'‘ 1922--23, the year of the advent to the office of the 


present government, was reduced to about three 
billion lire. 


Thus Lamont ignored the claims arising from 
the war of 1914-18, which had to be paid off, 
and he announced that, prior to the march on 
Rome, the public debt ‘“‘was piling up,”’ owing 
to the fact that Italian finances “were un- 
sound.” Probably in both cases he simply 
signed, without even reading them, papers 
which had been prepared by some employee of 
the bank of Morgan from handouts supplied by 
the press bureau of the Italian embassy. 

In 1927 Mlle Lion wrote: “The budget deficit 
of about 160 million lire in the fiscal year of 
1913-1914 had grown to almost 23 billions in 
1918-1919. ...S0 ominous were the prospects 
that De Nava, minister of the treasury in the 
Bonomi Cabinet, announced a further deficit of 
about 5 billions in the State Budget . . . on July 
26, 1921.... The ominous gaps that previous 
administrations had made in the sides of the 
ship of finance were due to Bolshevist pressure 
intent on the destruction of capital.’’47 

She was the first;to discover that the budg- 
etary deficit of 1918-19 had amounted to 
almost 23 billion lire and that ‘‘Bolshevist pres- 
sure” made itself felt on the Italian government 
during that fiscal year when Conservative Son- 
nino was foreign minister. 

From Lamont’s article, the “leader of the 
party” passed in 1928 into Mussolini’s so-called 
Autobiography: “Let us turn to the amazing and 
dramatic financial situation. 

‘A leader of the Liberal party in Parliament, 
Peano, six months before the March on Rome, 
had defined the deficit of our budget by a figure 
of more than six billions! 

“The financial situation was then, according 
even to the declaration of our opponents, des- 
perately serious. I know what a difficult inherit- 
ance I had received. It had come down to me as 


47 “The economic life in Fascist Italy,” Dublin 
review, CLXXXI (1927), 279-81. 
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who had preceded me.’’48 

The London Times of December 23, 1927 ad- 
mitted that the effort to wipe out the deficit 
resulting from the war had already been remark- 
ably successful before the Fascists came into 
power: “‘As soon as the war was over, the Italian 
Government set about the difficult task of set- 
ting its house in order, and by the time Signor 
Mussolini came into power, the actual excess of 
current expenditure over revenue had been 
reduced to a comparatively small sum. With ad- 
mirable courage, Signor De Stefani and his suc- 
cessor, Count Volpi, continued to carry out the 
policy of their predecessors in office and obtained a 
real balance which has been steadily main- 
tained”’ (italics mine). Thus the Times, in com- 
menting on the courage of those who “con- 
tinued” the work, said nothing of the courage of 
those who had reduced the deficit to a “‘com- 
paratively small sum.” The Italian press on 
December 24 went one step further. Its report 
of the article ran: ‘“The Times outlines the his- 
tory of Italian financial restoration; above all 
the balancing of the budget, initiated with ad- 
mirable courage by Signor De Stefani, and car- 
ried on by his successor, Volpi’ (italics mine). 

The Italian people were lying on no bed of 
roses in the years 1919-22. Unrest among the 
working classes was acute and constant. In 
1919-20 the epidemic of strikes, especially in 
the railroads and public services, was one of the 
more troublesome and often exasperating ele- 

4 Benito Mussoxin1, My autobiography (New 
York, 1928), pp. 260-61. This book was put on the 
market in England and America as Mussolini’s only 
authentic autobiography. A few years later Musso- 
lini himself stated that that authentic biography 
was a fraud, concocted with his consent by his 
brother Arnaldo and former United States Ambas- 
sador Child (Benito Mussoiin1, Vita di Arnaldo 
[Milan, 1932], pp. 124-25). The Duce’s brother was 
responsible for its lies and the former American 
ambassador for its stupidities. 
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crisis.49 In 1921-22 a dreadful 
civil war afflicted the country, paving the way 
for still more serious ills in the future. The writer 
does not seek to diminish the gravity of the po- 
litical crisis which the Italian people experienced 
and without which the Fascist movement could 
not be explained. His purpose has been to show 
those seeking an explanation (and a justifica- 
tion) of the Fascist movement in the collapse 
that “bolshevism”’ brought about in the Italian 
economic structure that such an explanation is 
without foundation. Italy never needed any eco- 
nomic “‘savior.’”’ The explanation for the Fascist 
movement must be sought elsewhere. 
Mussolini was brought to power by a con- 
spiracy of high military authorities, nationalist 
politicians, and big businessmen not because a 
way out of economic disintegration had to be 
found but because big business wanted to break 
the backbone of working-class organization and 
because military chiefs and nationalist politi- 
cians wanted to do away with “antipatriotic” 
socialism. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


49 In evaluating this phase of the crisis, we must 
not forget that the epidemic of strikes was common 
to all countries. In France the railway workers and 
postal employees did not wait for the end of the war 
before striking; in Italy they waited until 1920. In 
Italy demobilization gave rise to none of those sedi- 
tious movements which broke out in the British 
army soon after the armistice, nor was-there ever, 
as there was in England in September rgro, a gen- 
eral railway strike which paralyzed the economic 
life of the whole country for nine days. In Belgium 
during 1919 and 1920 there were so many strikes 
that the Revue du travail, the official government 
publication, had to devote twenty-one pages of the 
index in its volume for 1920 to the strikes of the two 
preceding years. In the United States there were 
2,665 strikes, involving 4,160,000 strikers during 
1919. A police strike such as occurred in Boston 
never took place in Italy. 





CRITICAL NOTE ON THE DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN 
FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945 


GERHARD L. WEINBERG 


E first two volumes of German documents 
published by the western powers contain a 
number of military documents scattered among 
the diplomatic papers. This practice has been 
carried much further in the second than in the 
first volume. The fact and the manner of insert- 
ing these documents are open to serious ques- 
tion. 

What is the purpose of this publication? Is it 
to present the diplomatic negotiations of the 
Third Reich as recorded in the documents of the 
German foreign office and chancellery, or is it to 
illuminate the foreign policy of the Hitler re- 
gime? If it is the first, then the collection should 
be restricted to diplomatic documents, with 
footnotes or editorial notes referring to other 
sources. If it is the latter, then a wide variety of 
documents, economic and political as well as 
diplomatic and military, must be included. 

The relative merits and problems of these 
approaches will not be considered here, but it 
seems that the editors of the publication, par- 
ticularly in the case of the second volume, have 


not really faced the issue. Basically, they fol- 
lowed the first course—to present the diplo- 
matic negotiations—and then found it advisable 
to insert a few previously published military 
documents in order to “give a clearer and more 


My 


balanced picture. 

The decision to include some military docu- 
ments in a collection of diplomatic papers has 
some very significant implications. If the edi- 
tors are to avoid producing distortions they 
must consider at least four points: (1) the proper 
selection of military documents or parts ef mili- 
tary documents for insertion in the collection; 
(2) the separation of the military from the dip- 
lomatic documents; (3) the special translation 
problems presented by military documents; and 
(4) the inclusion and explanation of file marks. 
I shall endeavor to show to what extent the edi- 
tors have neglected these points. 

Concerning the first point, the editors, in 
making their selection, depended on the choice 
of documents made by the prosecution at the 


*U.S., Department of state, Documents on Ger- 
man foreign policy, 1918-1945, Ser. D (1937-45), 
ed. J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT and OTHERS (Wash- 
ington, 1949) (hereafter cited as “GD”’), II, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, 1937-1938, xv. 


main trial at Nuremberg. From the documents 
or portions of documents introduced as evi- 
dence by the prosecution, the editors have 
chosen those that seemed most significant to 
them. It can therefore be charged that the origi- 
nal group from which the selection was made 
was inadequate. Even the selections taken from 
this limited group are open to question. For ex- 
ample, an extremely important document from 
the so-called “Schmundt file” has been omitted. 
This is document 388-PS(17).? It is almost cer- 
tainly the report by Lt. Colonel Schmundt, 
Hitler’s military adjutant, of May 23, 1938, 
referred to by General Alfred Jodl in his diary.s 
If this identification is correct, this is the only 
substantial evidence now available on the 
thoughts of Hitler at Munich at the time of the 
May crisis. 

Furthermore, the editors have used not the 
original documents but the sections of the docu- 
ments cited by the prosecution at Nuremberg. 
For example, Volume II, No. 235,4 is based on 
Nuremberg document R-150.5 Document R-150 
consists of excerpts from the ‘Strategic Study 
1938” of the German high command. Instead of 
going back to the complete original, the editors 
have taken their selections from the excerpts 
found useful by the Nuremberg prosecution. 
This is carrying reliance on the work of others 
with different purposes to unwarranted ex- 
tremes.® 

It is difficult to predict what a thorough 
search of German military documents might 
have produced, but it is even more difficult to 
accept the editors’ faith in some coincidence by 
which the documents and parts of documents 
used at Nuremberg will correspond exactly with 
those needed for historical purposes. 

Concerning the second point, there must be 
some definite indication of the separate nature 
of the military documents, if confusion and mis- 


2International military tribunal, Trial: of the 
major war criminals (Eng. ed.; Nuremberg, 1947-49) 
(hereafter cited as “TMWC’’), XXV, 431-32. 

3 Ibid., XXVIII, 373. 4GD, II, 379-83. 

5’ TMWC, XXXVIII, 412-10. 

6 In another case the editors have omitted a line 
from the original—“‘Olmiitz wird am 2. Tage er- 
reicht werden” (TMWC, XXV, 465)—without using 
ellipses (GD, II, 727). 
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interpretation are to be avoided. It is essential 
that the reader be reminded each time that 
these documents were generally not seen by 
members of the foreign office. In the case of 
Volume I, No. 486, there is a footnote indicating 
that this is a document “from the files of the 
Dienststelle Ribbentrop and thus may not neces- 
sarily have come to the knowledge of the For- 
eign Ministry.” In the case of the various mili- 
tary documents, however, this has not been 
done. Furthermore, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that no copy of the famous Hossbach memo- 
randum, an account of the secret conference of 
November 5, 1937, at which Hitler revealed his 
aggressive plans, given as Volume I, No. 19, was 
kept in the foreign office. The editors have also 
failed to indicate how and—more important— 
when a copy of the secret military document 
reporting on the Hitler-Henlein conversation of 
March 28, 1938, found its way into the files of 
the undersecretary for foreign affairs.’ 

If the steps of diplomats are to be under- 
stood, it must be made clear which documents 
were and which were not at their disposal at any 
particular time. 

The special translation problems presented 
by military documents constitute a ‘third 
difficulty. The editing of documents of any gen- 
eral category involves special problems of lan- 


7GD, 1, From Neurath to Ribbentrop, 1937-1038, 
758, n. 38a. 


8 GD, II, 197-202; the film serial number of this 
document is given as 436, a number listed as “State 
Secretary: Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
also Slovakia and the Carpatho-Ukraine” (p. 1041), 
a fact which might indicate that it did not reach the 
foreign office until after March 15, 1939—at least 
one year later. 

Supplementary note: Because of its military char- 
acter, its location in the files, and its lack of foreign 
office endorsements, this is almost certainly not the 
document referred to as ‘‘the memorandum regard- 
ing the conversation with Henlein, which the Fihrer 
read day before yesterday and noted without com- 
ment” in a note of April 6, 1938 to the German 
foreign minister by a member of his secretariat 
(U.S., Department of state, Documents on German 
foreign policy, 1918-1945, Ser. D [1937-45], ed. 
Bernadotte E. Scumitr and Otuers [Washington, 
1950], III, Germany and the Spanish Civil War 
1936-1939, No. 550, p. 635 and n. 2). Probably this 
is a reference to the foreign minister’s report on 
the conference with Henlein at the foreign office 
on March 29, 1938 (ibid., II, 204-5). The editors of 
Vol. III have apparently made a slight error here, 
and the questions raised about the document re- 
main unanswered. 


guage. Technical terms and abbreviations are 
usually peculiar to each category. Some knowl- 
edge of military terminology and history is 
needed for the proper editing of military docu- 
ments. This need becomes even more pressing 
when the documents are to be translated. Some 
examples from the documents will show to what 
extent the publication suffers from errors in 
regard to this point. 

In some cases poor translations either distort 
or obscure the meaning of the original. The 
Hossbach memorandum is, in the original, 
called a “Niederschrift.”9 This term is best 
translated “Memorandum,” a term which is 
appropriate in view of the facts that this paper 
was written five days after the conference it 
describes and that it contains a report of the 
first portion of the conference in detail, of the 
second portion in an abbreviated form, and of 
the third in one summarizing sentence. The edi- 
tors have translated the word “Niederschrift” 
as ‘Minutes,’ thus ascribing to Colonel 
Friedrich Hossbach a claim to accuracy he him- 
self never made. 

The editorial note on page 433 of Volume I 
includes a translation of excerpts from the Ger- 
man order on ‘“‘case Otto”—the attack.on Aus- 
tria. Here the phrase ‘‘a) als Aktion fiir sich 
ohne gleichzeitigen Aufmarsch an anderen 
Fronten’’™ is translated ‘‘a) as an isolated ac- 
tion.” By this failure to translate the phrase 
fully, the main point of the following sentences 
is lost. 

In the original of Volume II, No. 175, there 
is a marginal notation “wird zusammen mit 
Heer und Luftwaffe aufgestellt.’"? This is 
translated “Drawn up together by Army and 
Luftwaffe.”*3 This translation gives the impres- 
sion that the annex to which the notation refers 
had already been drawn up by the army and air 
force without the participation of the high com- 
mand of the armed forces (OK W). The German 
text really states exactly the opposite—‘“‘will be 
drawn up together with army and air force,” 
thus indicating that the annex had not been 
prepared when the main draft was completed 
and that it would eventually be drawn up with 
the participation of the high command of the 

»TMWC, XXV, 403. 

10 GD, I, 29: in the analytical list of documents of 
Vol. I (p. xx) and in the introduction to Vol. II 
(p. xv) the document is referred to as a ““Memoran- 
dum.” 

" TMWC, XXIV, 743. 


12 Thid., XXV, 422. 13 GD, I, 301, n. gs. 
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armed forces. This reading is supported by the 
covering letter by General Wilhelm Keitel, 
which, as the editors correctly translated, says 
in part, “!t [the main draft] has not yet been 
discussed with the Commanders in Chief [of the 
army, navy, and air force].’’*4 

The German title “Oberbefehlshaber’’ is 
translated sometimes as “Supreme Comman- 
der,” which is wrong, and sometimes as ““Com- 
mander in Chief,” which is right.*s The term 
“Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (OKW)”’ is 
translated in various ways but never in the most 
suitable manner—the high command of the 
armed forces. The term “Wehrwirtschaft’’ is 
almost always translated as “‘economic war- 
fare.” A Wehrwirtschaft is an economy geared to 
military needs; the word is therefore best trans- 
lated by “war economy” or “militarized econ- 
omy.” The German equivalent of “economic 
warfare” would be Wirtschaftskrieg. 

Two particularly interesting mistakes have 
been made in the translation of the covering 
note of the “Directive for operation ‘Green,’ ” 
Volume II, No. 221 (p. 358). The covering letter 
states that the new draft replaces a portion of a 
previous order of June 24, 1937, which is iden- 
tified in the original as “(Ob.d.W. Nr. 55/37 
g.Kdos Chefsache L Ia).’** “Ob.d.W.” is the 
abbreviation for ‘““Oberbefehlshaber der Wehr- 
macht”—commander in chief of the armed 
forces. In 1937 that office was held by Blom- 
berg, who signed the document referred to. The 
editors, however, have misread the abbrevia- 
tion into “O.K.W.” and translated this as ‘‘Su- 
preme Headquarters.” The point here is that 
someone acquainted with the military affairs of 
the Third Reich would immediately realize 
that this is a mistake, even without seeing the 
German original, for the OKW, or “Supreme 
Headquarters” as the editors erroneously trans- 
late the term, did not exist in 1937. A second 
mistake in the same document is the omission 
of the letters “I.A.” above the signature.?7 
These letters, as Appendix V of Volume II 


4 Ibid., p. 299. 

1s “Supreme Commander” would be ‘‘Der Oberste 
Befehlshaber,” which was Hitler’s title after the 
Fritsch-Blomberg crisis of January-February 1938. 
““Oberbefehlshaber” was used for the commanders 
in chief of the three branches of the armed forces and 
for the war minister—Werner von Blomberg—be- 
fore the Fritsch-Blomberg crisis. 

% TMWC, XXV, 433; the document referred to 
can be found ibid., XXXIV, 732-47. 

17 [bid., XXV, 434. 


shows, stand for the words “im Auftrag” and 
signify that the document has been signed by an 
official on behalf of someone of higher rank; in 
this case Keitel signed for Hitler. Hitler himself 
did sign the main document.'® Here again we 
have an example of the change in Germany 
resulting from the Fritsch-Blomberg crisis, 
since Blomberg had signed the 1937 draft on 
his own authority as minister of war and com- 
mander in chief of the armed forces, while 
now such documents had to be signed by Hit- 
ler himself or by someone else for him. 

The foregoing list of mistakes is by no means 
exhaustive; it may serve to prove that the edi- 
tors did not fully grasp the implications of their 
decision to include military documents. 

The final point concerns the inclusion and 
explanation of file marks. Throughout the two 
volumes the file marks of the diplomatic docu- 
ments have been given, and these notations are 
rendered understandable by the appendixes 
provided. These are two commendable features 
of the publication. Unfortunately these prac- 
tices were not fully extended to the military 
documents. In Volume II, No. 175, the file mark 
has been omitted.*9 It was “L Ia Nr. 38/38 
Chef Sache.’° On the other hand, in Volume 
II, No. 388, the editors give the file mark 
“Chef L,’’* which does not appear in the official 
publication of the original document.”? In addi- 
tion, there is no way,for the reader to examine 
the meaning of the file marks; abbreviations 
such as “L” and “AUSL” are not included in 
the appendixes, nor is the date and number sys- 
tem explained.?3 

The conclusion which may be drawn from 
this examination of the military documents in- 
serted in Documents on German foreign policy is 
that, while the practice itself is highly question- 
able, at any rate special care is needed for the 
handling of such material if the volumes pub- 
lished are not to be marred by the types of errors 
which have crept into the first two volumes. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


18 Thid., p. 439; GD, II, 362. 

19 GD, p. 299. 21 GD, II, 618. 

27 TMWC, XXV, 421. ™TMWC, XXV, 460. 

23 Briefly stated, the system provides for number- 
ing each year’s orders of any command chronologi- 
cally as issued, with the second number giving the 
year; thus the “L Ia Nr. 38/38 Chef Sache” men- 
tioned above would be Secret order number 38 of 
1938 of section Ia of the national defense depart- 
ment of the high command of the armed forces 
(“L” stands for Landesverteidigung). 
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POSTWAR YUGOSLAV HISTORIOGRAPHY 
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HE postwar Yugoslav historians are pre- 
pet rer with rewriting their national his- 
tory in the spirit of Marxian materialism and 
the nationalist aspiration of the new regime. 
An effort is also made to popularize history, 
to give it an instructive Marxian character, and 
to make it accessible to the average reader. 
The study of regional history is encouraged by 
fitting it into the general Yugoslav and Marxian 
historical framework, in harmony with the 
principles of ‘ethnic democracy” and “cultural 
autonomy.” An officially sponsored campaign 
is under way to preserve and maintain historical 
monuments and to collect and gather source 
materials, particularly those relating to the Na- 
tional Liberation Movement (NLM) and the 
National Liberation Struggle (NLS). The gov- 
ernment encourages historical investigation and 
aids in establishing academies, research in- 
stitutes, archives, printing facilities, periodicals, 
libraries, and library schools. 

The Yugoslav historians admit that Soviet 
historiography has set the methodological ex- 
ample for their research; but since the Tito- 
Stalin break (June 1948) they have been criticiz- 
ing Soviet social scientists for their tendency 
toward “‘neopragmatic revisionism.” The new 
historians acknowledge the “‘positive” heritage 
of prewar bourgeois historiography. But while 
praising nineteenth-century historians for their 
pioneering work, they are criticizing those of 
the twentieth century for having ignored the 
class-struggle idea and for serving reactionary 
forces. 

Only a select few quisling and enemy docu- 
ments, intended to incriminate politically un- 
desirable elements, have thus far been pub- 
lished. Themes on the social and economic past 
of the Yugoslav peoples, the revolutionary 
movements, the origin of socialism, and the Na- 
tional Liberation Movement are the principal 
topics of study and investigation. Marxian dog- 
matism, the unilinear evolutionary theory, an 
exaggerated reliance on economic determinism, 
and nationalistic coloring characterize the pub- 
lished materials. No systematic and authorita- 


tive work has yet come out on the history of the 
Yugoslav Communist party and the second 
World War. The principal burden of historical 
writing is shouldered by the bourgeois histori- 
ans, who are adopting “historical materialism”’ 
as an approach to history.t On the whole the 
abundance and high quality of postwar research 
is impressive. 

Individual Communist leaders (Tito, Djilas, 
Kardelj) have on occasion outlined duties of the 
new Yugoslav historian, pointing out the phase 
of history he should emphasize in his investiga- 
tions and the interpretation of history he should 
develop. Changing conditions have, however, 
necessitated periodic amendments to the official 
formula for historical writing, as was the case 
after the Yugoslav-Cominform break. 

Above all else, the historian is expected to 
adhere closely to the Marx-Lenin teachings and 
philosophy of history. He must not deviate from 
the “ideology of the international working 
class” and “historical materialism,’? which 
represent the only “scientific” historical 
method. The Yugoslav historian must realize 
that along and arduous road lies ahead, that his 
country is now in a transition stage from 
capitalism to socialism, and that there can be no 
compromise between proletarian and bourgeois 
ideologies. The historian, however, is invited to 
present both the negative and the positive sides 
in his writing. But he must accentuate the role 
of the masses in history. In order to present his 
work accurately, it is not sufficient merely to 
consult the bourgeois writers. He must go to 
primary sources. The historian must be careful 
not to emphasize the achievements of one of the 


t List of abbreviations to be used hereafter: NLM 
(National Liberation Movement); NLS (National 
Liberation Struggle); JG (Istoriski glasnik); HZ 
(Historijski sbornik); IC (Istoriski tasopis); LMS 
(Letopis Matice Srpske); GZM (Glasnik semaljskog 
museja); IZ (Istoriski sapisi); GID (Godiinjak 
istoriskog dru&tva Bosne i Hercegovine). 

2?Milovan Dyas, “O nacionalnoj istoriji kao 
vaspitnom predmetu,” Komunist, Jan. 1949, pp. 
52-75. 
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peoples of Yugoslavia at the expense of an- 
other. For example, he ought not to follow the 
method of Vladimir Corovié, who in his [storija 
Jugoslavije (Belgrade, 1933) viewed Yugoslav 
history through Serbian nationalist eyes. Nor is 
it permissible to describe the Nemanjié state 
of medieval times as an exclusively Serbian 
achievement when, in fact, it was equally a 
Montenegrin and Macedonian one. Similarly, 
peasant insurrections against feudal lords in the 
sixteenth century cannot be treated as exclusive 
“Croatian” or “Slovene” monopolies. 

The Fifth Congress of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist party approved the basic directives for 
the work of Yugoslav scholars.’ They are first 
directed to strengthen Marx-Lenin propaganda 
within the party and among the workers and 
to emphasize the study of historical material- 
ism. All “revisionism” must be eliminated, and 
“fdealism” and “mysticism” removed from 
schoolbooks. The history of individual Yugo- 
slav regions, the Yugoslav Communist party, 
workers’ movements, the NLM, and develop- 
ments in postwar Yugoslavia must be placed 
under systematic Marxian scrutiny. The new 
Yugoslav historian must reinterpret the written 
history of his people and fill the gap in existing 
historiography. 

High on the agenda of projected historical 
work is a history of the Yugoslav Communist 
party (KPJ). Milovan Dijilas has suggested 
that this history be written to show the inevita- 
bility of the national revolution, its justification 
by history, and the importance of the protracted 
struggle of the Yugoslav peoples under the 
banner of the party.4 

Marxian historians recognize the historio- 
graphic heritage of the “progressive” bourgeois 
historians. In this group, for example, they in- 
clude native (Krsti¢é, Novakovié, Ratki, Mazu- 
ranié, MijuSkovié) and foreign (Maikov, Flo- 
rinski, Zigelj, Jireéek, Kadlec, Hube) legal his- 
torians. While they value the pioneering work 
and “positive” contributions of the nineteenth- 
century historians, they dismiss as negative the 
work of the twentieth-century historians, es- 
pecially those belonging to the interwar period. 
Twentieth-century historians, according to 

3 Cedomir Minperovié, “Uz zakljutke sa plenu- 
ma uprave saveza knjizevnika,” Knjizevne novine, 
Jan. 25, 1949, p. 1. 


4 Dyrtas, loc. cit. 


Dragoslav Jankovié,5 failed to appreciate the 
class-struggle idea and to note class conscious- 
ness. Not only did they not evaluate growing 
chauvinism and fascism correctly, but they also 
wilfully served reactionary classes and ruling 
circles. They failed to consider the laws under- 
lying the historical development of the state. 

The bourgeois legal historians are criticized 
for treating the development of law in terms of 
dissociated accidents, or “‘norms,”’ which are 
“special and individual.” Unable to give a sci- 
entific interpretation to legal history, the 
bourgeois historians are said to be mere com- 
pilers. The noted historian Teodor Taranovski is 
criticized for having presented political and 
legal institutions not historically but “‘stat- 
ically.”” Bourgeois iegal historians, according 
to Jankovié, never went beyond “bourgeois 
sociology,”’ which enabled them to advance cer- 
tain eclectic interpretations. 

Marxian historians particularly criticize 
bourgeois historians for their treatment of the 
medieval feudal state as a “superclass” struc- 
ture, ‘a compromised balance between conflict- 
ing class interests.” For doing this they are ac- 
cused of concealing or denying the class char- 
acter of the medieval states and of “‘idealizing 
feudal society.”’ Bourgeois historians are also 
criticized for their preoccupation with the ruling 
forces—dynasty, nobility, and church—and for 
neglecting the history of revolutionary move- 
ments and the masses. Instead of assessing the 
influence of the latter on the development of 
state and law, bourgeois historians allegedly dis- 
miss them as antistate and “antihistorical” 
movements. 

» The first and fundamental task of the new 
historian, according to Jankovié, is a revision 
and critical evaluation of the old legal historiog- 
raphy. Idealistic, reactionary, and unscientific 
theories must be rejected, and the ‘‘objectiv- 
ism” of the bourgeois historians exposed and 
condemned. Among theories singled out for ref- 
utation are those which emphasize the super- 
class status of the medieval states, the extraor- 
dinary state-building abilities of the Serbian 
and/or Croatian people, and the origin of the 
state through conquest. 

The second important duty of the new his- 
torian is to investigate the history of those peo- 
ples whose past has been neglected or insuffi- 
ciently explored. In prewar investigations the 

5 Dragoslav Janxkovié, “Glavni danaSnji zadaci 


istorije drzZave i prava naroda FNRJ,” Arhiv za 
pravne i druXtvene nauke, III, No. 4 (1947), 481-88. 
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emphasis was on the field of Serbian and 
Croatian legal and institutional history; little 
or nothing was done with Slovene, Bosnian, 
Macedonian, and Montenegrin history. Simi- 
larly, certain epochs—the Nemanjié period in 
Serbian history and the period of native rulers 
in Croatia—received far greater attention than 
others. According to Djilas, the revolutionary 
periods in Yugoslav history have been neg- 
lected, completely ignored, or misinterpreted, 
and crucial periods, such as the first Serbian 
revolution, have been colored with monarchist 
and national prejudices. The new historians, 
moreover, must honor the views of those bour- 
geois historians (Raji¢, Kovatevié, Jovanovic, 
Ratié, Nodilo, Smitiklas, Klaié) who argued 
that the history of one South Slav people (in- 
cluding the Bulgarians) cannot be understood 
if separated from others. In this connection the 
historian’s task is, of course, to present and 
analyze centrifugal, as well as centripetal, 
forces. 

The third major duty of the new historian is 
to study the history of modes of production, the 
socio-economic development of individual 
states, the role of the working class, the class 
struggle, and the conditions under which indi- 
vidual states came into existence. And here, 
naturally, historical materialism is considered 
the only valid tool aiding the historian to solve 
all basic issues!® Once these prescriptions are 
followed, the modern historian, unlike his 


6 HZ, I (1948), 7-10, an editorial on the duties 
and tasks of the new Croatian historiography. See 
also V. Basi¢é, ‘“‘Metodika povijesne nastave u 
osnovnoj i srednjoj Skoli,” HZ, I (1948), 283 ff., on 
the method of presenting history to elementary- 
and secondary-school pupils; and Milutin Gara- 
SANIN, “Jedan osvrt na prvobitnu istoriju naSe 
zemlje,” JG, No. 2 (1948), pp. 65-78, on the teach- 
ing of the ancient history of the Yugoslav lands. The 
periodical Savremena skola [Contemporary school] 
has, since 1948, published several “theses” and 
“themes” to serve as guides for teachers and 
students of history (e.g., “Teze za srpsku his- 
toriju,”” Nos. 7-8 [1948]; ‘““Teze za makedonsku 
historiju,”” No. 1 [1949]; ““Teme za _ slovenatku 
istoriju,” No. 1 [1949]; etc.). See also Arpad 
LeEBL, ‘“Problemi istoriske nastave u Vojvodini,” 
IG, No. 1 (1948), pp. 68-72; and “Govor Mar- 
Sala Tita na svetanom skupu Slovenatke aka- 
demije znanosti i umjetnosti,” JG, No. 2 (1948), pp. 
3-9. Many items on the teaching of history have 
been translated from Russian and published by 
leading historical journals. 


predecessors, is expected to produce organized, 
planned, and systematic studies.7 

Most prewar historians styled their work on 
German historiography and idealistic philos- 
ophy. There were only a few proletarian his- 
torians. The most prominent of them was 
Edvard Kardelj, who wrote under the pen 
name “‘Sperans” and was the author of Razvoj 
slovenskega narodnega vprasanja (1939), “a pene- 
trating work on the Slovene nationai develop- 
ment during the past two centuries” and “a 
first attempt at a true interpretation of the 
Slovene history.’’ 

The new approach to Yugoslav history 
makes necessary a new system of historical 
periodization, which is based on the Marx- 
Lenin principles of socio-economic formations, 
i.e., into five successive basic types of produc- 
tion relationships. These are primeval-com- 
munal,‘slaveholding, feudal, capitalistic, and 
socialistic orders. The introductory period is to 
cover the history of Yugoslav lands before their 
settlement bv the Yugoslavs, with speciai refer- 
ence to the .ater Roman period—the period of 
the disintegration of the slaveholding society— 
which is very important for the study of early 
Yugoslav history. The medieval period is the 
period of the feudal mode of production and is 
divided into three subperiods. First comes the 
period of development of feudalism and feudal 
states, beginning with the disintegration of kin- 
bound society and the rise of class society 
among the South Slavs and going up to the 
twelfth century. The second period is that of 
developed feudalism—the feudal South Slav 
states—which came to a close by the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The last period covers Ottoman, Habs- 
burg, and Venetian rule, which coincided with 


7Marko Kostrenéié, “Stara baStina i novi 
putovi,” HZ, I (1948), 11-24, an essay on.the char- 
acter of prewar Croatian historiography and its 
comparison with present trends; Viktor Novak, 
“Jugoslovenska istoriografija izmedju dva svetska 
rata i njeni savremeni zadaci,” JC, I, Nos. 1-2 
(1948), 198-217, an excellent brief study of Yugo- 
slav historiography during the interwar period and 
the objectives of present historiography; N. Pa&Sié 
and K. Rartkovié, “Kritiéki osvrt na shvatanja 
polititke ekonomije nekih srpskih burZoaskih ekono- 
mista,” Ekonomist, Nos. 5-6 (1949), pp. 45-73, 
a critical appraisal of work by Serbian economic his- 
torians of the “bourgeois’’ school. 

8B. GRAFENAUER, “Problemi in naloge sloven- 
skega zgodovinopisja v naSem ¢asu,” Zgodovinski 
Easopis, I (1947), 1-4. 
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declining feudalism and the strengthening of 
capitalistic elements of production and of 
bourgeois society, particularly in territories 
under Habsburg and Venetian rule. The period 
of modern history up to 1918 is divided into two 
subperiods, the first being characterized by 
the appearance of bourgeois revolutions, the 
strengthening of the national movement of 
Yugoslav peoples, and the establishment of 
capitalist relations. It covers the time from the 
end of the eighteenth century or beginning of 
the nineteenth to 1860—the period of continu- 
ous growth of capitalism everywhere. The 
second subperiod is characterized by the growth 
of labor movements and the national struggle 
of the South Slavs against control of the Bal- 
kans by imperialistic powers—it is the period of 
lagging of capitalism and its transformation 
into imperialism. 

The new periodization, however, is not ex- 
pected to conform exactly to the history of all 
the Yugoslav peoples because each region had 
its special tempo of development. Consequent- 
ly, the Yugoslav historical theoreticians allow 
for certain modifications in the general system 
of periodization to meet varying conditions and 
circumstances.? For the period of modern his- 
tory, Djilas suggests that the Napoleonic wars 
in Croatia and Slovenia and the first Serbian 
revolution be treated as marking the beginnings 
of a strong development of capitalism. The 
Paris Commune (1871), as in Russian history, 
should mark the beginning of a new epoch—a 
period of direct struggle by the working class to 
overthrow the bourgeoisie. Djilas argues that 
only this periodization is scientifically war- 
ranted and that, by adhering to it, Yugoslav his- 
torians would free themselves from bourgeois 
influence and thinking. 

The Slovene historian B. Grafenauer has 
shown how the new periodization of general 
Yugoslav history, along lines of socio-economic 
development, would apply to Slovene history 
specifically. The first period of Slovene history 
should cover prefeudal society to the second half 
of the eighth century, when the introduction of 
Christianity hastened the development of feu- 
dalism. The second period, from the ninth to the 
fifteenth century, was that of fully developed 
feudalism, which after the middle of the twelfth 
century witnessed a gradual rise of money 
economy and of a relatively united class of 


9P., “O radu savezne komisije istoritara na izradi 
udZbenika istoriji Jugoslavenskih naroda,” JG, No. 
2 (1949), 99-100. 


peasants. The third period of Slovene history 
should tell the story of late feudalism, from the 
economic, political, and religious crises of the 
fifteenth century to the abolition of feudal rela- 
tions in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
accompanied by the accelerated social renais- 
sance of the Slovene people. The fourth period 
of Slovene history is that of the bourgeois- 
capitalist economy and its ascendancy; the 
fifth, the period of socialism, begins at the start 
of the NLS and is the current phase. 

The periodization of Yugoslav history in ac- 
cordance with social development and the ap- 
proach to history by socio-economic avenues 
will certainly afford unity to the history of this 
multinational state. Despite different and vary- 
ing foreign influences on separate Yugoslav 
regions, especially before the 1918 unification, 
their social evolution was basically similar. 

The break with the Soviet Union and the 
Cominform in 1948 had a profound effect on 
Yugoslav social sciences.'° The Yugoslav lead- 
ers had to provide an answer to Soviet boasts 
that they had liberated Yugoslavia and to the 
condemnation of Yugoslav leaders as traitors 
and promoters of nationalism through undue 
glorification of Yugoslavia’s wartime and peace- 
time achievements. Boris Ziherl says that the 
Soviet leaders have become so nationalistic as 
to claim that Russia was culturally superior to 
the rest of Europe even in the time of Nicholas 
I, and he cites as an illustration certain Soviet 
films. He sees no reason why Yugoslavs should 
not consider themselves equal to other peoples." 
Radovan Lalié goes even further in denouncing 
Soviet claims. He lists numerous examples illus- 
trative of growing Soviet nationalism: the text 
of the U.S.S.R. anthem; the abolition of several 
autonomous republics and regions and utter 
disregard for the national rights of their peoples; 
national claim to all scientific and technical 
discoveries; failure to differentiate between 
Western reactionaries and progressives; general 
disrespect for other peoples expressed in the 


10Of the voluminous amount of fragmentary 
materials published on the Tito-Stalin controversy, 
the best one is Milentije Popovié, O ekonomskim 
odnosima izmedju socijalistitkih drzava (Zagreb, 
1949). See also S. Maopvi, “NaS narodnooslobodi- 
latki rat i informbirovske falsifikacije,” JG, Nos. 1-2 
(1950), 3-26. The most useful sources on the subject 
are the official Borba, Komunist, and Review of 
international affairs (Belgrade, 1950 ——). 


™ Boris ZmHERL, “Komunizam i otadzbina,” 
Komunist, May 1949, pp. 44-75- 
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campaign against “bourgeois cosmopolitanism” ; 
and, finally, the claim that Russian is the “lan- 
guage of socialism.’’? 

Several studies by leading Soviet scholars 
have been devastatingly criticized by Yugoslav 
historians. Marko Kostrenti¢'3 found Boris 
Grekov’s study of the Vinodol Law" based on 
unreliable and mistaken data. This accounts 
for Grekov’s erroneous conclusions and lack of 
understanding of the socio-economic conditions 
in medieval Vinodol. Kostrenti¢é, a Marxian 
novice, advises Grekov, a moving force in 
Soviet historiography, on how to write history. 
In a similarly devastating manner Fedor 
Moafanin's reviewed articles by Y. V. Gote’® 
and M. N. Tihomirov."? Ervin Sinko in review- 
ing the Serbo-Croat translation of the revised 
edition of M. M. Rozenthal’s “‘Marxist dialectic 
method” (Markststskii dialekticheskiit metod 
(Moscow, 1947]) also had much to say about re- 
cent Soviet scholarship. Rozenthal revised his 
work to conform to Andrei Zhdanov’s directives 
of June 24, 1947. Comparing parallel passages 
from the original and revised editions of Rozen- 
thal, the Yugoslav reviewer found that the 
author had “shamefully falsified” himself. Be- 
cause of this kind of work, he added, “‘we must 
lose faith in the real Rozenthal.’** In a pains- 
taking study M. Markovié undertook to show 
that the “Spartacus uprising” did not occur in 
74 B.c. as Alexander Mishulin (1901-48) asserts 
in his work under that title.*9 

Yugoslav historians are reminded that, while 
they should continue unswervingly to defend 
the true principles of Marx and Lenin, they 
must at the same time refute Soviet revisionism 
and the idea that all wisdom in the world of 
socialism emanates from the Soviet Union.?° 

1% Radovan Latié, “Ruski jezik i velikoruski 
Sovinizam,” Knjizevne novine, Dec. 13, 1949, pp. I-2. 

13 “Vinodolski zakon,” HZ, II (1949), 131-52. 

14 Vinodolskii statut ob obshchestvenom i politi- 
cheskom stroe Vinodola (Moscow, 1948). 

15 HZ, II (1949), 269-80. 

16“Obrazovanie serbskogo gosudarstva,” Slavi- 
anski sbornik (Moscow, 1947), pp. 5-44. 

17 “Tstoricheskie sviazi russkogo naroda s iuzh- 
nymi Slavianami s drevneishikh vremen do polo- 
viny XVII v.,” ibid., pp. 124-201. 

18 Republika, VI (1950), 233-40. 

19 Criticism of MISHULIN’s S partakovskoe vosstanie 
(Moscow, 1936) in IG, Nos. 1-2 (1950), 138-44. 

20 Kota Popovit, “Za pravilnu ocenu oslobodi- 
latkog rata naroda Jugoslavije,” Komunist, May 
1949, PP- 11-43- 


Edvard Kardelj elaborated on this issue. He 
attacked the official Soviet theory that every- 
thing worth while in socialism comes from the 
U.S.S.R., that the Soviet leaders are infallible 
and their “absolute truth” beyond question. 
The Yugoslavs, says Kardelj, do not deny the 
fact that the Soviet social sciences for a long 
while did have the leading role and that in 
certain fields they still do, even though they are 
losing this leadership because of the current 
“‘neopragmatic conceptiors.” He accused Soviet 
leaders of distorting the basic concepts of 
Marxism: ‘“‘Under a cloak of faithful adherence 
to texts from the works of Marx and Lenin a 
most profound pragmatic revision of that teach- 
ing is being made.’’* He says Soviet leaders do 
not base the leading role of the Soviet science 
on concrete results but on a kind of heritage; 
that is, they assert that only the leading men of 
the Soviet Union can give the whole world the 
final and definitive assessment of individual 
social phenomena wherever these may occur. 
Through these assumed “rights,” Kardelj 
argues, the Soviet leaders discovered that there 
is no socialism in Yugoslavia. He repudiates the 
idea that one nation can enjoy the leading role 
in learning through some kind of heritage and 
says that such a role at a given time belongs to 
that science which contributes most to the com- 
mon good of humanity. 

The Yugoslav critics point out that the 
Soviet leaders are endeavoring to apply the 
specific forms of Communist struggle in Russia 
as general laws, even though the Yugoslav war- 
time experiences have conclusively proved the 
fallacy of that contention. The Yugoslavs also 
point to the ‘“‘un-Marxian character” of the new 
Soviet doctrine that the “enslaved peoples” 
cannot liberate themselves without the aid of 
the Soviet army, and allege that the partial as- 
sistance given by the Soviet army to the Yugo- 
slav army in 1944-45 had no bearing on the 
development of events in Yugoslavia. 

There are no systematic bibliographies of 
Yugoslav historical materials. Before the war 
various institutions and individuals had made 
isolated efforts to list the more important his- 
torical works. The results of these efforts were 
bibliographies covering single years or short 
periods or merely the publications of some out- 
standing author or institution. Since the end of 
the war several guides covering recent publica- 


31 Borba, Dec. 13, 1940, Pp. I. 
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tions have appeared, but they are by no means 
exhaustive.” 

A single volume, Jugoslovenska bibliografija 
(Belgrade, 1945), was intended to be a general 
guide to all works published in Yugoslavia, 
listed by appropriate fields, and indexed by au- 
thors. Although well organized, this guide is far 
from complete. Under the historical section, 
only a few titles appear, and those are of little 
importance. Nonetheless, the collection repre- 
sents a start. It was continued after 1946 by a 
monthly, Bibliografski mesetnik, published in 
Belgrade, and the annual Jugoslovenska biblio- 
grafija based on it. The latest volume of the 
latter covered the year 1948.73 The two-volume 
Bibliografija knjiga (Zagreb, 1948) covers the 
works which appeared in 1945 and 1946. A 
monthly, Izdavatka delatnost u FNRJ, which 
first appeared in November 1947, reports on 
publishing activity in Yugoslavia. Perhaps one 
of the most important bibliographical com- 
pendia to appear thus far is the work Nasa 
Stampa u borbi za slobodu i izgradnju socializma 
(Zagreb, 1948). It covers Communist works 
published during and after the war in Croatia. 

Of Slovene bibliographical collections on the 
NLS and NLM, the best are J. Jarc, Publikacije 
virov 2a zgodovino narodno-osvobodilne borbe in 
kvizlinskih organizacij; the compilation of ma- 
terials for 1941-45 by M. Pivec-Stelé and F. 
BaS in the Zgodovinski tasopis, Vol. I (Ljub- 
ljana, 1947); DuSan Moravac, Gradivo za biblio- 
grafijo slovenskega osvobodilnega tiska (Ljub- 
ljana, 1945); Joze Udovié, “Gradivo za biblio- 
grafijo slovenskega osvobodilnega tiska,’’ Slo- 
venski zbornik (1945); and Nas tisk, a Slovene 
bibliographical monthly. 

One will find useful Vladimir Dedijer’s 
Partizanske Stamparije (Belgrade, 1945), which 
surveys not only the printing facilities of the 
Communist underground but also its principal 
publications. A similar work on the Slovene 
press was prepared by Cene Kranjc, Slovenske 
partizanske Stamparije (Ljubljana, 1045). More 
recently the following additional bibliographies 
have appeared: Gradja za bibliografiju o 
narodno-oslobodilatkoj borbi (Belgrade, 1948); 
Narodna Stampa u Srbiji, 1871-1949 (Belgrade, 
1949); and Bibliografija Srbije 1948 (Belgrade, 
1940). ‘While most of the historical journals 

2 For a list of other less important bibliographies 
see PrvoS SLANKAMENAC, “Bibliografska izdanja,” 
IC, I (1948), 293-96. 

23 Jugoslovenska bibliografija 
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publish current bibliographies, the one com- 
piled periodically by Zivorad Jovanovié for the 
Istoriski glasnik is most extensive. 

Numerous specialized bibliographies have 
also appeared.24 The Yugoslav Academy of 
Science (Zagreb) is planning to bring up to 
date its Popis publikacija, last published in 
1935, which lists publications of the academy— 
monographic studies, articles, and documentary 
collections. In 1949 the Literary Institute of the 
Serbian Academy of Science (Belgrade) began 
a bibliographical collection of Serbian literary 
works from the earliest period. 

The government is encouraging the collec- 
tion and classification of historical materials, 
especially those relating to the second World 
War, as well as to the preservation and restora- 
tion of historical monuments. The Yugoslavs 
have acquired large quantities of documentary 
materials on German, Italian, and satellite mili- 
tary and civilian activities in Yugoslavia. ‘These 
materials throw light on the system of satellite 
governments, Axis occupation techniques, and 
methods used in combating the underground re- 
sistance movements. Some of these documents 
have been published, but only a select few to 
prove the collaboration of Mihailovié chetniks 
and the Roman Catholic hierarchy with the 
enemy and to give documentary evidence on 
war crimes committed by the enemy. 

The collection of historical evidence pertain- 
ing to the wartime struggle has been accelerated 
during the last two years. It is interesting to 
note that the Cominform propagandists had 
accused Yugoslav leaders of aiming to misrepre- 
sent ‘the glorious wartime struggle” by de- 
liberately neglecting until recently to gather the 
“rich materials showing the real character of 
the NLS and the conditions under which it had 


24Petar Skox, Leksikologijske studije (Zagreb, 
1948); “Bibliografija radova Svetozara Markoviéa,” 
IG, No. 1 (1949), 123-25, and following issues; 
“Privredna_ bibliografija,”’ Finansija, II (1947), 
232-36, and following issues; “‘Bibliografija radova o 
Dimitriji Tucoviéu,” JG, No. 4 (1949), 110-11; Pero 
So¢, Ogled bibliografije o Crnoj Gori na stranim 
jesicima (Belgrade, 1948); Milutin GaRASANIN, 
“Arheologka literatura u Jugoslaviji (1945-1949),” 
IG, No. 3 (1949), 90-106; Josip BADALIé (comp.), 
Bibliografija Hrvatske dramske knjizevnosti; Biblio- 
grafija Srpske sdrastvene knjizevnosti (1757-1918); 
Bibliografija Srpskog arhiva (1918-1941); Biblio- 
grafije pedagoske Stampe (1945-1048); Jugoslo- 
venska poljoprivredna bibliografija sa 1945 godinu; 
and many others. 
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developed.’”5 The Association of Veterans, the 
Peoples’ Front organizations, trade-unions, and 
youth organizations are spearheading the cam- 
paign for collection of historical materials on 
the NLS. A number of publications have listed 
detailed instructions to be followed in the col- 
lection and selection of the materials.*® The aim 
is to collect printed materials as well as military 
objects reminiscent of the last war. ~ 

The central national archives have not yet 
been organized. In addition to existing archival 
depositories, some new ones have been added 
(e.g., the archives of the central committee of 
the Communist party, the archives of the presi- 
dency of the government, and the archives of 
the general staff). 

Some work has apparently been done on the 
reorganization of the old archives. According to 
a recent announcement, the invaluable archives 
of the Republic of Ragusa (Dubrovnik) are in 
process of organization and centralization.?’ 
The Montenegrin archives, museum, and li- 
brary, housed in the former palace of King 
Nicholas at Cetinje, are also under reorganiza- 
tion. Many fine objects from the Montenegrin 
past, such as the equipment used in a number of 
Turkish wars, are assembled in the museum. 
The archives consist of the personal collections 
of King Nicholas, which include some very 
precious materials on medieval history, and 
Montenegrin state documents covering the 
period 1879-1915.78 

Victory in the second World War brought 
Yugoslavia the city of Zadar (Zara) and its 
archives, founded in the late sixteenth century. 
They represent a rich depository of materials 
on regional, as well as general, Balkan history. 
Many monasterial and municipal collections 
were at one time or another transferred to the 
Zadar archives, and some of these materials go 
back to the tenth century. Especially resplend- 


25 Borba, May 9, 1949, P. 3. 

26 HZ, 1 (1948), 222-32. 

27On the nature of materials to be found in the 
Dubrovnik archives see Jorjo Tapié, “Praktitni 
nauéni radovi u Dubrovatkom arhivu,” JC, I 
(1948), 375-80; and Nikola Vuéo, ‘“Nauéni rad u 
Dubrovatkom arhivu sa studentima ekonomskog 
fakulteta Beogradskog univerziteta,” IC, I (1948), 
380-82. 

38 Janko Dyonovit, ‘‘Narodni muzej na Cetinju,” 
Borba, Jan. 26, 1950, p. 4, which describes the 
archival materials. See also Petar Popovié, “IzveStaj 
istoriske grupe o radu u Cetinjskom arhivu,” IC, 
I (1948), 382-84. 


ent are the materials from the Venetian, 
Austrian, and Napoleonic periods of domina- 
tion. With the capitulation of Italy in 1943, 
some valuable materials were moved to Italy, 
including rare editions of the old Dalmatian 
writers Marko Marulié, Mavro Orbini, Korio- 
lan Cipik, and Serafim Razija. The bulk of the 
materials have been preserved and are presently 
being organized and classified.?9 

The Belgrade municipal archives are under 
reorganization. In recent years the Zemun mu- 
nicipal archives and several archival collections 
belonging to various social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic societies in Belgrade have been trans- 
ferred to the Belgrade municipal archives. The 
work on centralization of the local and regional 
archives is under way at Sarajevo, Split, Rijeka 
(Fiume), Zagreb, and Kotor.3° 

Large quantities of material on the NLS 
have been deposited in the archives of the 
Military Historical Institute (V.I.I.). These in- 
clude about seventeen thousand reports by 
participants in the war, written in accordance 
with the special directives from the general 
staff; copies and/or originals of various bulle- 
tins, newspapers, leaflets and magazines; cap- 
tured documents of the enemy; quisling and 
chetnik wartime activities, the Nuremberg trial 
materials; and the data collected by the State 
Crime Commission. The Italian documents rep- 
resent the most extensive collection of foreign 
documents and cover the period from 1941 to 
1943. The number of German and Magyar 
documents is very small. The Bulgarian docu- 
ments are few; they were, for the most part, re- 
moved by the Red army. The collection of 
chetnik documents is also insignificant. About 
90,000 Croatian ustashi and domobranstvo docu- 
ments represent the most important single col- 
lection for study of Yugoslav wartime history.3" 

The State Archives at Belgrade, heavily 
damaged during the war, are in a process of 
restoration. Under the sponsorship of the State 
Archives a collection of documents on Djura 


291. N., “DrZavni arhiv u Zadru,” Borba, Jan. 15, 
1950, p. 5, a sketch of the history of the archives 
and an analysis of the materials contained. 


3° For the types of materials available in these 
archives and their brief histories see M. MARJANO- 
vié, “O ispitivanju arhivske gradje u Sarajevu, 
Splitu, Zadru, Rijeci i Zagrebu avgusta i septembra 
1948,” IC, I (1948), 384-86; and I. SrnprK “‘Arhiv- 
ska gradja u Boki Kotorskoj,” IC, I (1948), 
367-75. 

3 JG, Nos. 1-2 (1950), pp. 23-26. 
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Jak3ié has been prepared for publication, and a 
collection of documents on the “Timok Upris- 
ing” is nearing completion. The State Archives 
are planning to publish the notes of the Serbian 
ministerial council from 1860 to 1898.3? 
Scientific institutes, museums, and societies 
for the preservation of historical monuments 
and investigations in regional history have been 
founded in each of the six republics. Typical 
institutes are those recently established in 
Macedonia—the Institute for the Protection of 
Cultural and Historical Monuments, and the 
Institute for National History of the Mace- 
donian People.s3 In Serbia the Institute for the 
Protection and Scientific Study of Cultural 
Monuments has lately been preoccupied with 
the restoration of the historic Smederevo 
fortress, which was badly damaged during the 
war. Each national and regional entity has its 
historical society and its historical journal. In 
February 1949 the Institute of Social Sciences 
was opened at Belgrade for the special training 
in Marxism-Leninism of those who plan to work 
on the “theoretical front.”34 The founding of 
museums is encouraged, and a special periodi- 
cal, Muzeji (Belgrade, 1948——), has been 
started for the promotion of this field of activ- 
ity.35 Training of young cadres of Marxian his- 
torians has a high priority; the training includes 
special research assignments in the archives. 
The National Library at Belgrade, destroyed 
during the war, is slowly being rebuilt, although 
some rare and unique materials cannot be re- 
placed. 
The academies of sciences and arts—Serbian, 
Yugoslav, Slovene—with their many branches 
and newly created institutes, continue to func- 
tion. They have resumed their old series of 
periodicals, monographic studies, and collections 
of documents. In 1947 the Ethnographic Insti- 
tute of the Serbian Academy dispatched several 
teams to study local customs, folklore, and 
economy in the regions of Serbia, Macedonia, 
Boka, and Herzegovina. Other institutes, such 


33 Tbid., p. 197. 
33 Borba, Nov. 24, 1949, Pp. 4. 


34“Otvaranje Instituta za druStvene nauke,” 
Knjizevne novine, Feb. 8, 1949, p. 3- 


35 Many items have appeared in various journals 
on the status of old and new museums, especially in 
the Muzeji. See also, e.g., M. Grrpié, “Muzeji i 
arheologija u Vojvodini posle oslobodjenja,” JG, 
No. 1 (1948), 54-56; and ““Muzeji Istre,” Knjizeune 
novine, Feb. 8, 1949, Pp. 4. 


as the Geological Institute, are also engaged in 
field work. The Historical Institute of the 
Serbian Academy reports regularly on its mis- 
cellaneous activities in the field of historical re- 
search via Istoriski Casopis (Belgrade, 1948—). 
In 1948 an Institute of Byzantology was 
established within the Serbian Academy of Sci- 
ences. Previously the work in Byzantine history 
had been carried on in one of the seven branches 
of the Historical Institute of the academy, 
founded in July 1946. The director of the new 
institute is Georgije Ostrogorski, a Belgrade 
University professor. He is assisted by a num- 
ber of established historians (Dragutin Anastasi- 
jevic, Nikola Radojti¢é, Jovan Radoni¢, Viktor 
Novak, Milan Budimir, Zivan Seéanski). The 
institute is preparing a collective study on 
Byzantine-Serbian relations, to be entitled 
“Byzantino-Serbica,” and plans to publish an 
annual bulletin of studies in Byzantine history 
and civilization.3° In 1947 Georgije Ostrogorski, 
an eminent Byzantinist, published a history of 
Byzantium (Istorija Vizantije [Belgrade}). 
Plans are under way to republish some of the 
older collections and also to collect and publish 
new source materials. The memoirs of the 
participants in the first and second Serbian 
revolutions are being republished, and some of 
these have already appeared.37 Among recently 
published source materials is a collection of 
letters by the famous Montenegrin poet Petar 
Petrovié Njegos.38 His works throw new light 
on the political and cultural history of the 
Yugoslavs in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A special edition of Njego8’’s “(Mountain 
wreath” (Gorski Vijenac 1837-10947 (Belgrade, 
1947]) appeared on the occasion of his cen- 
tennial. Vido Latkovié is the author of the latest 
account of the life and work of this poet.3? The 
Yugoslav Academy of Sciences (Zagreb) has 
published, among other materials, two docu- 
mentary collections. One deals with the history 
of Trogir, covering the period from October 21, 
1263 to May 22, 1273.4° The other consists of 


36 TG, No. 2 (1948), pp. 102-3. 

37 Prota Matija NeNnapovi¢, Memoari (Belgrade, 
1947); Vuk Stefanovié Karapzié, Pisma (Belgrade, 
1947). 

38 DuSan Vuksan, Pisma Petra Petroviéa Njego’a 
(Belgrade, 1948). 

39 Petar Petrovié Njego& (Belgrade, 1949). 

4° Monumenta Traguriensia (‘“Monumenta spec- 


tantia historiam Slavorum meridionalium,” ed. Miho 
Barapa, Vol. XLIV [1949]). 
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source materials for the study of Croatian liter- 
ary history.4 

One of the more valuable projects in the field 
of postwar historiography is the publication of 
single-volume collections of separate essays, re- 

' views, and articles written by prominent Yugo- 
slavs. An example of this type of work is the 
collection of writings by Vatroslav Jagi¢.# The 
principal work of Juraj KrizZani¢, whose slavo- 
phile activities have become a popular subject 
of inquiry in postwar Yugoslavia and who has 
been the subject of a number of treatises, has 
been translated from the Russian.43 

On the occasion of the hundredth anniversary 
(August 11,1944) of the death of the great 
Slovene philologist, Jernej Kopitar, the Slovene 
Academy of Sciences published a collection of 
his shorter articles.44 The indefatigable and 
prolific Serbian social historian, Tihomir Djor- 
djevi¢, who died just before the war ended, wrote 
an excellent account of social and economic life 
in Serbia a hundred years ago, which was pub- 
lished posthumously.4s A year before his death, 
Jaa Prodanovié, a political historian of consid- 
erable repute, published the first volume of his 
projected “History of political parties and cur- 
rents in Serbia.’’4 This work is in natural se- 
quence to the author’s earlier monumental 
study of Serbian constitutional and parliamen- 
tary history. 

The various phases of the history of Istria, 
the territory acquired from Italy, are the sub- 
ject of investigation by several students.47 
Zlatko Herkov wrote an excellent study of the 
Fiume Statute,4® which he claims is based on 
early Croatian law. At least three substantial 


4 Antun Barac (ed.), Gradja za povijest knji- 
Zevnosti Hrvatske, Vol. XVI (1948). 

# Izabrani kra¢i spist (Zagreb, 1948). 

43 Politika ili razgovori o vladala&tvu (Zagreb, 
1947). 

44Rajko NAHTIGAL (ed.), Jerneja Kopitarija 
spisov (2 vols.; Ljubljana, 1944). 

45 Serbia pre sto godina (Belgrade, 1946). 

“© Tstorija polititkih stranaka i struja u Srbiji 
(Belgrade, 1947). 


47 Luka Kirac, Crtice iz istarske povijesti (Zagreb, 
1946); Ive Mrnovitovié, Trst (Zagreb, 1946); 
Andrija Racki, Prilozi k povijesti grada Susaka 
(SuSak, 1947); Istarski sbornik (1949), a collective 
work covering various phases of Istrian history, with 
special reference to the period since 1941. 


4 Statut grada Rijeke iz g. 1530 (Zagreb, 1948). 


works have appeared on the history of Dal- 
matia.49 

The noted Serbian philologist and present 
president of the Academy of Science, Aleksan- 
dar Beli¢, has published two works on Vuk 
Stefanovié Karadzié which are, at the same 
time, studies in the cultural history of Serbia 
and in the growth of Serbian and Yugoslav na- 
tionalism in the early nineteenth century.5¢ In a 
much-criticized work Vaso GluSac refutes the 
theory that the medieval Bosnian church was 
Bogumil and seeks to show that it was an auto- 
cephalous Orthodox church.5 Jago’ Jovanovic is 
the author of a bulky textbook on Montenegrin 
history.s* Although he is the director of the 
High Pedagogical School at Cetinje and has ad- 
mitted some of his own faults in advance, the 
reviewers have nonetheless criticized his work 
for want of proper Marxian approach. One of 
the finest works in the history of art published 
since the end of the war is Cvito Fiskovié’s his- 
tory of Dubrovnik architects and sculptors in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.s 

Under the auspices of the Serbian Academy 
of Sciences, Vasilj Popovi¢, one of the leading 
Serbian historians, has written a study of the 
agrarian question in Bosnia during the rule of 
Sultan Abdul Medjid (1839-61).54 Veselin 
MasleSa has written a study of the revolution- 
ary youth movement before and during the first 
World War in Bosnia.55 The author appraises 
its activities, objectives, and leadership from 
the Marxian point of view and offers some new 
ideas on the subject. The same author is re- 
sponsible for a brief account of the work of 
Svetozar Markovic, the father of Serbian social- 
ism. The Historical Institute of the Serbian 


49Grga Novak, Proglost Dalmacije (2 vols.; 
Zagreb, 1944); Jorjo Tapi¢é, Dubrovatki portreti 
(Belgrade, 1948); J. Lovrié, BiljeSke 0 putu po Dal- 
maciji opata Alberta Fortisa i Zivot Stanislava Sotivice 
(Zagreb, 1948). 

3° Vuk i Daniéié (Belgrade, 1947); Vukova borba 
sa narodni i knjizevni jezik (Belgrade, 1948). 

5* Istina o Bogumilima (Belgrade, 1945). 

52 Stvaranje crnogorske drzave i razvoj crnogorske 
nacionalnosti (Cetinje, 1948). 

53 Nadi graditelji t kipari u XV i XVI stoljecu u 
Dubrovniku (Zagreb, 1947). 

54 Agrarno pitanje u Bosni i turski rezim Abdul- 
MediZida (1839-1861) (Belgrade, 1949). 


55 Mlada Bosnia (Belgrade, 1945). 
5° Svetozar Markovié (Belgrade, 1945). 
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Academy of Sciences is preparing under the 
editorship of R. Petrovié the publication of the 
collected works of Markovic. On the thirtieth 
anniversary of the death of Dimitrije Tucovié 
there appeared a collection of his selected writ- 
ings, hailed by the Yugeslav critics as an in- 
valuable guide for the study of the prewar 
Serbian revolutionary movement.s7 

Because of their broad scope and pioneering 
character, several textbooks are worth mention- 
ing. Ante Babi¢’s “History of Yugoslav peo- 
ples,” although welcomed as a serious effort to 
present the subject “accurately,”’* has been 
criticized for lack of an adequate Marxian ap- 
proach.s* The first systematic attempt at a 
Yugoslav economic history from a Marxian 
point of view has been made by Nikola Vuéo.59 
The work has been criticized for neglecting the 
histories of Montenegro and Macedonia and 
because it contains a number of errors of fact. 
Another economic history has been completed 
but not yet published. Rudolf Biéani¢, professor 
of economics at Zagreb University, has sub- 
mitted to the Yugoslav Academy of Sciences 
the two-thousand-page manuscript of his four- 
volume study “Croatian economy in transition 
from feudalism to capitalism.’ This is certain- 
ly a pioneering effort in the field of synthesis of 
Yugoslav economic history. The manuscript 
evoked a stormy discussion in academy circles. 
Most of the Marxian economists (especially 
Vaso Bogdanov, Mijo Mirkovié, and I. Vran¢i¢) 
criticized Biéanié for his failure to adhere to a 
consistent Marxian approach and to use ade- 
quate archival materials. Most of the discussion 
concerned the problem of periodization and 
correct historical interpretation of economic 
material wich was not always in agreement 
with Marxian principles. Most critics of 
Bi¢ani¢ agreed, however, that, subject to certain 


57 Isabrani spisi Dimitrija Tucoviéa (Belgrade, 
1949). 

58 Istorija naroda Jugoslavije, Vol. I (Sarajevo, 
1946). 

59 Privredna istorija naroda FNRJ do prvog 
svetskog rata (Belgrade, 1948). 


Hrvatska ekonomika na prijelasu iz feudalizma 
u kapitalizam. The first volume deals with “The 
period of manufacture (1750-1860)”; the second 
with “Money and market’; the third with “The 
emancipation of peasants’’; and the fourth with “The 
economic ideologies.” 


5 Sveutilisni list (Zagreb), May 1 and 15 and 
June 1, 1950. 
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revisions and amendments, his monumental 
study should be published. Bi¢anié defended 
himself on the ground that his was the exact 
interpretation of historical materialism due to 
different economic circumstances in Croatia in 
contrast to other countries. Legal history from 
the Marxian point of view has thus far been 
best presented in a two-volume “‘History of the 
state and law of the Yugoslav peoples,” co- 
authored by Dragoslav Jankovié and Stevan 
Jantolek.* The former wrote the first volume, 
which treats the prefeudal Yugoslav states, and 
the latter wrote the second volume, which 
covers the period of the feudal states of the 
Yugoslav peoples. Both works were severely 
criticized by Yugoslav reviewers, Jankovic’s 
because, among other weaknesses, it lacks a 
proper international historical perspective and 
that of Jantolek because it is replete with errors 
of fact and because large portions of the text are 
paraphrased from T. Taranovski’s “History of 
Serbian law in the Nemanjié state” (/storija 
krivitnog prava, Vol. II [Belgrade, 1931]).% 
Several diaries and memoirs have appeared 
on the subject,of the NLM and the growth of 
communism in Yugoslavia. By far the best and 
most extensive of such works is Vladimir 
Dedijer’s “Diary” in three bulky tomes.®s The 
work is dedicated to the Yugoslav Communist 
party, “the organizer and the leader of the 
liberation struggle of the Yugoslav peoples,” 
and is published as a second work in the series 
called ‘Testimony from the war of liberation” 
(“Svedotéanstva iz cslobodilatkog rata’’). The 
first two volumes contain extensive appendixes, 
consisting of detailed accounts of specific en- 
gagements and events reported by eyewitnesses, 
a map showing the author’s travels, and a num- 
ber of photographic reproductions of partisan 
operations and of destruction perpetrated by 
the occupation forces. Vladimir Nazor’s “With 
the partisans, 1943-1044" details the author’s 
daily experiences in the mountains with the 
partisans, whom he joined in 1943. He meticu- 


62 Tstorija drzave i prava naroda FNRJ (Beigrade, 
1948), Vol. I, Predfeudalne drzave jugoslovenskih 
naroda, and Vol. II, Feudalne drzave jugoslovenskth 
naroda. 


63 Jovan Kovatevi¢’s extensive and documented 
reviews of Jankovié’s and Jantolek’s works are 
worth noting. See 1G, No. 2 (1948), 79-90; 1G, No. 1 
(1949), 103-9; IG, Nos. 1-2 (1950), 145-59. 

64 Dnevnik (Belgrade, 1945-50). 

6s § Partizanima, 1943-1944 (Belgrade, 1945). 
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lously describes the life in the liberated terri- 
tories and all the important military and po- 
litical events. An old man exhausted by war, 
Nazor, one of the leading Croatian poets, died 
on June 19, 1949. Two other works consisting 
of personal notes and observations on the war 
of liberation by prominent partisan leaders are 
Rodoljub Colakovié’s “Notes from the war of 
liberation’”® and Cedomir Minderovi¢’s “Be- 
hind Tito.’ The latter appeared as the third 
volume of the “Testimony from the war of 
liberation” series. Several other important 
diaries of partisan leaders have also been pub- 
lished.*8 

The Military Historical Institute (Vojno- 
istoriski Institut Jugoslovenske Armije) is pub- 
lishing a collection of documents entitled ‘‘Col- 
lection of documents and materials on the na- 
tional liberation war.”®9 So far, two volumes 
have appeared. The first volume covers the 
Serbian phase of the partisan struggle in 1941, 
and the second volume contains the official 
“Bulletin of the National Liberation Army” 
(1941-45). The third and fourth volumes are 
scheduled to appear after summer, 1950. The 
institute is also planning to publish a series of 
shorter studies and its own historical journal, 
Vojno-istoriski glasnik. Some documents and 
facsimiles have been published by the State 
Commission for the Establishment of War 
Crimes in connection with the trials of war 
criminals and “enemies of the people.” These 
collections, presented for a purpose, are selec- 
tive documents which substantiate the official 
charges against the accused. So far as can be 
discerned, however, there is no evidence that 
they might be forged or: falsified.77 Of these 


66 Zapisi is oslobodilatkog rata (2 vols.; Belgrade, 
1946-48). 
67 Za Titom (Belgrade, 1945). 


68 Slavko Mi¢anovité, S Majevice i Semberije 
(2 vols.; Sarajevo, 1948); Dragojlo Dup1¢, Dnevnik 
1941 (Belgrade, 1945); Velimir Trrzi¢, Ceturta 
neprijateljska ofenziva (Belgrade, 1947). 


69 Zbornik dokumenata i podataka o narodno- 
oslobodilatkom ratu (2 vols.; Belgrade, 1949). 
Shorter studies scheduled to appear are: “Pregled 
NOV u Makedoniji”; “Vojne akcije u Koruékoj”; 
and “Borba 37 divizije NOBJ.” 


7 SaopStenja o slotinima italijanskih i nematkih 
okupatora, Nos. 1-6 (Belgrade, 1944); Saopitenja o 
slotinima okupatora i njthovih pomagata, Nos. 7- 
33 (Belgrade, 1945); Saopitenja, Nos. 34-53; 
Saopéenja o talijanskim slotinima protiv Jugoslavije 
i njenih naroda (Zagreb, 1946); SaopStenja o slo- 


types of documentary collections, somewhat 
larger in scope and more important are those 
purporting to show the collaboration of Mihai- 
lovié and his chetniks” and those intended to 
prove the “antipeople’s” activity of ‘a segment 
of the Catholic hierarchy.”’? In this connection 
one might add the work of Viktor Novak, a 
noted Croatian historian, on the activities of the 
clergy in Croatia during the past half-century.’ 
The latter is a huge tome, which allegedly 
exposes the “destructive, negative and a- 
national” activities of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. 

A number of works have been published on 
the life and struggle in the prisoner-of-war and 
concentration camps.74 ‘The Croats who found 
themselves in the Soviet Union during the war 
described the Russian wartime effort in a num- 
ber of reports published collectively.75 Several 
brief accounts of the Serbian uprising in July 
1941 and of the Communist wartime struggle 
in Serbia have appeared.” 

Many accounts of the wartime struggle and 
of postwar socialism in Yugoslavia have been 
published under the name of Marshal Tito.77 
These works contain speeches, reports, state- 


Einima Austrije i Austrijanaca protiv Jugoslavije i 
njenih naroda (Zagreb, 1947); Saopstenja o slotinima 


okupatora i njihovih pomagata u Vojvodini 1941-1944 
(2 vols.; Novi Sad, 1946). 


™ Dokumenti o isdajstvuu Draze Mihailoviéa (Bel- 
grade, 1946); Izdajntk i ratni clotinac Draza Mthai- 
lovié pred sudom (Belgrade, 1946). 


7 Dokumenti o protunarodnom radu i sloctinima 
jednog dijela katolitkog klera (Zagreb, 1946); Su- 
djenje Lisaku, Stepincu, Sali¢u i drudini, ustaSko- 
krizarskim zlotincima i njihovim pomagatima (Za- 
greb, 1946). 

73 Magnum crimen: Pola vijeka klerikalisma u 
Hrvatskoj (Zagreb, 1948). 


74 Narodno-oslobodilatka borba u sarobljenitkim 
logorima 1941-1945 (Belgrade, 1945); Nikola Nixo- 
u1€, Jasenovatki logor (Zagreb, 1948); Zvonko 
Txatec, Koncentraciont logori (Zagreb, 9419); 
Djordje MruSa, U mutilistu-paklu. Jasenovac 
(Zagreb, 1945); Milko R1FtER, Grad mrtvih: Jaseno- 
vac 1943 (Zagreb, 1946). 

18 Hrvatska svjedotanstva 0 Rusiji (Zagreb, 1945). 

7°>Moma Markovit, Pregled narodnooslobodi- 
latke borbe u Srbiji (Belgrade, 1947); Ustanak u 
Srbiji, 7 juli 1941 godine (Belgrade, 1945). 

77 Borba za oslobodjenje Jugoslavije 1941-1945 
(Belgrade, 1947); Isgradnja nove Jugoslavije (2 
vols.; Belgrade, 1948); Govort (Novi Sad, 1945). 
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ments, and important pronouncements of Tito 
on the developments during the NLS and the 
postwar internal and foreign problems. Of the 
same character and of equal importance are 
some selected speeches and articles by the lead- 
ing Yugoslav Marxian theoreticians and plan- 
ners.78 The stenographic notes of parliamentary 
proceedings’? are invaluable for the study of 
postwar Yugoslavia, and so are the published 
notes of proceedings at various National Front 
and regional and central Communist party 
congresses. *®° 

The historical section of the central com- 
mittee of the Yugoslav Communist party 
(Istorisko odeljenje Centralnog Komiteta KPJ), 
founded in October 1948, has begun its series, 
“Historical archives of the Communist party of 
Yugoslavia.”* The first volume in two parts 
contains the leading articles which appeared 
during 1941-43 in Borba (“Struggle’’), the of- 
ficial organ of the Communist party. The 
second volume ‘contains a collection of docu- 
ments relating to various congresses and con- 
ferences of the Yugoslav Communist party from 
1919 to 1937 and is considered an indispensable 
source for the study of the party’s history since 
1918. The aim of the historical section of the 
CCYCP is “to gather, classify, and publish 
archival and other materials on the history of 
the Communist party.”’ A complete collection 
of the articles which appeared during the war in 
the “Youth struggle,” the organ of the Union of 
the Communist Youth, has been published.* 


7 Edvard KarpeEvj, Put nove Jugoslavije, 1941- 
1945 (Belgrade, 1946); Mo&a Pryjape, Izabrani govori 
i Glanct 1941-1947 (Belgrade, 1948); Edvard 
KarpeLy and Boris Kinrit, Zadaci naSe lokalne pri- 
vrede: o ekonomici lokalne privrede (Belgrade, 1948); 
Edvard Karpe1)j, Borba za izurSenje plana (Belgrade, 
1948); Socijalistitki preobrazaj naSe poljoprivrede 
(Belgrade, 1949); Boris Kmprit, O izgradnji soci- 
jalistitke ekonomije FNRJ (Belgrade, 1948); Pri- 
vredni problemi FNRJ (Belgrade, 1948); and Boris 
ZiHERL, Clanci i rasprave (Belgrade, 1948). 

79 Treée vanredno zasjedanje Savesnog Vea i Veéa 
Naroda 27 i 28 novembra 1948 godine (Belgrade, 
1948). 

8° V kongres KPJ: stenografske beleske (Belgrade, 
1949); Treci kongres Narodnog Fronta Jugoslavije 
(Belgrade, 1949); Drugi kongres Komunistitke partije 
Hrvatske (Zagreb, 1949). 

81 Istorijski arhiv Komunistitke partije Jugo- 
slavije (Belgrade, 1949), Vol. I, Borba; Vol. IT, 
Dokumenti kongresa i semaljskih konferencija KPJ 
1919-1937. 

82 Omladinska borba, 1941-1944 (Belgrade, 1949). 


Vladimir Dedijer, who appears to be serving 
as a kind of official historian, published a 
heavily documented work on Yugoslav-Albani- 
an relations, entitled Jugoslovensko-Albanski 
odnosi, 1939-1948 (Belgrade, 1949). The pur- 
pose of the work was to show Yugoslavia’s cor- 
rect Marxian policy toward “socialist” Al- 
bania in an effort to refute the Cominform 
charges to the contrary. A book on Serbo- 
Albanian relations written some thirty years 
ago by Dimitrije Tucovié, one of the founders of 
the Yugoslav socialist movement, has been 
republished.*s Leo GerSkovié compiled a series 
of documents for the study of the government 
and political institutions of contemporary 
Yugoslavia.*4 

A large quantity of fragmentary materials 
has been published on the NLM and its organ- 
ization and wartime activities. The daily press 
and periodical literature abound with brief 
sketches of personalities and descriptions of war- 
time episodes. This and similar subject matter, 
published in the form of pamphlets and bro- 
chures, are indubitably of great value for a 
study of the history of Yugoslav socialism and 
the Communist party. A considerable percent- 
age of these fragmentary materials is devoted to 
the organization of local, regional, and national 
anti-fascist councils.*s 

Pamphlets represent probably the largest 
amount of the total published materials in 
Yugoslavia. But these are very often official 
documents (i.e., resolutions, declarations, laws, 
economic plans, official pronouncements, etc.) 
and, as such, are primary sources. The organ- 
ization and objectives of the National Front are 
treated in numerous pamphlets.® Also indi- 
vidual enemy “offensives” against the par- 
tisans and various military episodes are being 


83 Srbija i Albanija (Belgrade and Zagreb, 1945). 


84 Dokumenti o razvoju narodne oblasti (Belgrade, 
1948). 

8s Drugo zasjedanje antifaxistizkog vijeca Narodnog 
Oslobodjenja Jugoslavije (Zagreb, 1945); Velika anti- 
faSistizka narodno-oslobodilatka Skupitina Srbije 
9-12 novembra 1944 (Belgrade, 1944); Treée sas- 
jedanje zemaljskog antifaxistitkog vijeca Narodnog 
Oslobodjenja Hrvatske (Zagreb, 1944). 


86 Program i statut Narodnog Fronta Jugoslavije 
(Belgrade, 1945); Predisborni proglas Narodnog 
Fronta Jugoslavije (Split, 1945); Put nove Jugoslavije: 
zbhirka Ctlanaka o Narodnooslobodilatkom pokretu 
(Belgrade, 1945); Tito Josip Broz and Vladimir 
Baxkarié, Narodna Fronta kao opéenarodna polititka 
organizacija (Zagreb, 1948). 
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written up by participants and eyewitnesses.®? 

Although a scholarly and extensive study of 
the Communist party is still unavailable, many 
smaller accounts of various phases of Com- 
munist development in Yugoslavia have ap- 
peared.’8 Much remains to be told, and yet 
material already published might suffice for a 
brief account of the party’s history. 

As is to be expected, socio-economic themes 
and topics represent the principal concern of 
postwar Yugoslav historians. Peasant problems, 
strikes, industrial development, feudalism, 
trade, and rebellions against oppression and ex- 
ploitation are a particularly popular topic.*9 


87Ljubo Anpjeti¢, “Cetvrta proleterska na 
Vuéju,” Borba, June 10, 1948, p. 2; Ivan Srez, “Iz 
narodno-oslobodilatke borbe u oblasti sjeveroza- 
padne Hrvatske,” Socijalistitki front, Oct. 1949, pp. 
75-96; Sveta Savié, “Prelaz vojvodjanskih jedinica 
u Bosnu,” LMS, CCCLIX (1946), 237-95. 


88 Nusret SeFerovié, ‘“Tridesetgodisnjica na- 
predne omladinske Stampe,” Borba, Dec. 4, 1949, 
pp. 2-3; ‘‘Trideset godina Komunistitke partije u 
Jugoslaviji,” Socijalistitki front, Apr. 1949, pp- 3-11} 
Ilija Uzerac, “Osnivatki kongres Komunistitke 
partije Crne Gore,” Socijalistitki front, Nov. 1948, 
pp. 82-86; Marko Be.ini¢, “Razvitak Komuni- 
stitke partije Jugoslavije do partije novoga tipa,” 
Socijalistitki front, Nov. 1948, pp. 3-11; Bodzidar 
Mastarié, “Povodom tridesetgodisnjice Komuni- 
stitke partije Jugoslavije,” LMS, Apr. 1949, pp. 
193-99; Ferdo Cutinovié, “Razvitak ZAVNOH-a,” 
HZ, II (1949), 7-45; Mo&a Pryane, “O tridesetgo- 
dignjici Komunistitke pzxtije Jugoslavije,” JG, No. 
2 (1949), pp. 3-21; Jovan Maryjanovit, “Iz istorije 
Komunistitke partije Jugoslavije,’ JG, No. 3 
(1949), pp. 3-23; D. Vutrmnié, “Povodom jedne 
ocene ‘karaktera revolucije’ u Jugoslaviji u periodu 
monarhofasistitke diktature,’”’ JG, Nos. 1-2 (1950), 
pp. 133-38; Sergije Dimtrijevié, “Dimitrije Tuco- 
vié, marksisti¢ki neimar srpske socijal-demokratske 
stranke,” IG, No. 4 (1949), pp. 7-19; Drago 
Vuéinté, ‘“Neke osobenosti u razvitku i karakteru 
narodnih odbora u Jugoslaviji,” JG, No. 1 (1948), 
pp. 4-11; Aleksandar Sevié, “Postanak i razvitak 
Glavnog narodnooslobodilatkog odbora Vojvodine 
(GNOOV.-a),” LMS, CCCLIX (1946), 154-57; J. 
Maryjanovic, “Radnitka klasa i Komunistitka 
partija na izborima Narodne SkupStine,” 7G, Nos. 
1~2 (1950), pp. 29-62. 

89 Rudolf Bréanié, “Oslobodjenje kmetova u 
Hrvatskoj 1848,” Djelo, Mar. 1949, pp. 190-200; 
Ante Framinco, “Seljatka buna godine 1573,” 
Djelo, Feb. 1948, pp. 94-103; Todor KRruSEvAc, 
“Seljatki pokret-Strajk 1910,” Pregled, III (1948), 
536-53; A. SoLtovjev, “Pravni poloZaj seljaka u 
srednjevjekovnoj Bosni,” Pregled, II (1947), 244- 
50; Grga Novak, “Pogled na prilike radnih slo- 
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Matica Srpska at Novi Sad, a noted literary and 
learned society, has, for example, set as its 
principal task for 1950 the collection of data 
on the agrarian relations in Vojvodina during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.% 

The study of the Ottoman period of Yugo- 
slav history, with special reference to the socio- 
economic conditions, institutions, and imperial 
decrees, is most impressive. Glasnik Zemaljs- 


jeva u Rimskoj Provinciji Dalmaciji,” HZ, I (1948), 
129-52; Sreten VuKOSAVLJEVI¢, “Stvaranje nekojih 
od oblika feudalnog poretka u osamnaestom i 
devetnaestom veku,’” LSM, No. 356 (1946), pp. 
100~109; Georgije OsTRocorsKI, “‘Uticaj Slovena na 
dru&tveni preobraZaj Vizantije,” JG, No. 1 (1948), 
pp. 12-21; A. Sotovjev, “Trgovanje bosanskim 
robljem do godine 1661,”’ GZM, n.s., I (1946), 139- 
64; Milenko Fiitpovié, “Tragovi Perunova kulta 
kod JuZnih Slovena,” GZM, n.s., III (1948), 63- 
80; Ivan Bodzié, “Ekonomski i dru&tveni razvitak 
Dubrovnika u XIV-XV veku,” JG, No. 1 (1949), 
pp. 21-61; DuSan Pante i¢, “Oko krajinskih po- 
viastica,” IG, No. 1 (1949), pp. 62-82; M. Korarié, 
“Problem naoruzZanja za vreme Prvog ustanka i 
Karadjordjeva topolivnica u Beogradu,”’ JG, No. 4 
(1949), pp. 20-37; Miroslav Dyorpyevit, “Vojna i 
vojno-polititka iskustva srpskog ustanka 1804- 
1813,” IG, No. 1 (1948), pp. 33-44; Jorjo Tanié, 
“Organizacija dubrovatkog pomorstva u XVI 
veku,” IC, I (1948), 54-104; Djordje BuzGANovié, 
Veliki Strajk u Cukarici kod Beograda 1907 godine 
(“Dokumenti iz istorije radnitkog pokreta Srbije” 
[Belgrade, 1948]); Arpad Lest, “Zetelatki Strajkovi 
u Vojvodini,” JG, No. 4 (1949), pp. 38-81; Marijan 
Cvetkovit, “Razvitak Hrvatske Industrije,” Soci- 
jalistitki front, Nov. 1948, pp. 59-78; Rudolf 
Biéanié, “Industrijska revolucija u Hrvatskoj i 
godina 1848,” HZ, I (1948), 67-101; Slobodan 
StamPaR, “Borba jedrenjaca s parobrodima u 
Hrvatskom Primorju,”’ HZ, IT (1949), 47-75; Milan 
K. Ivanovié, “Prilozi za istoriju carina u srednjeve- 
kovnim srpskim drZavama,” Spomenik: Srpska 
Akademija Nauka, Vol. XCVII (1949). 

9 Knjizeone novine, Dec. 27, 1949, Pp. 4. 

9* Branislav DyurpJev, “Sremska kanun-nama iz 
1588-9 godine,” GZM, n,s., IV-V (1950), 269-84, 
“O vojnucima,” ibid., II (1947), 75-137; ““Pozedke 
kanun-name iz 1545 godine,” ibid., I (1946), 129-38; 
“Jedan nov podatak za vezanosti raje za zemlju u 
smederevskom sandZaku u XVII veku,” JG, No. 2 
(1949), Pp. 73-74; “O knezovima pod turskom 
upravom,” JC, I (1948), 132-66; “Kanun-nama 
bosanskog sandZaka iz godine 1530,” GZM, n.s., 
IIT (1948), 189-200; “‘Prilog pitanju razvitka i karak- 
tera Tursko-osmanskog—timarskog-spahiskog ure- 
djenja,” GID, I (1949), 101-67; DuSan PaNnTeELié, 
“Popis pogranitnih nahija Srbije posle Pozare- 
vatkog mira,” Spomenik: Srpska Akademija Nauka, 
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kog muzeja, a bulletin published by the Terri- 
torial Museum of Bosnia-Herzegovina (Sara- 
jevo), leads in the quantity of material pub- 
lished on the studies of the Ottoman period. The 
Glasnik has been publishing Turkish documents 
found in mosques and ecclesiastical institutions. 
Branislav Djurdjev, director of the Territorial 
Museum, was awarded 80,000 dinars in 1949 for 
his investigations in the field of the socio-eco- 
nomic history of the Yugoslavs under the Otto- 
man Turks.” Djurdjev’s principal thesis is that 
the cultural and technical backwardness of the 
Yugoslav people is a result of the retarded and 
primitive form of Ottoman feudalism. 

In addition to Kostrenéi¢’s article on the 
Vinodol Law and Herkov’s monograph on the 
Fiume Statute, both cited earlier, a number of 
briefer accounts on various aspects of Yugoslav 
legal history have appeared.% 

The hundredth anniversary of the revolu- 


XCVI, Second Class, No. 75 (1948), 1-43; Hamid 
Hapviipecié, “Rasprava Ali-CauSa iz Sofije o 
timarskoj organizaciji u XVII stoljeé:,” GZM, n.s., 
II (1947), 139-206; ““Bosanska kanun-nama iz 1565 
godine,” ibid., III (1948), 201-22; ““Kanun-nama 
sultana Sulejmana Zakonodaveca,” ibid., IV-V 
(1950), 295-382; Mita Kosrtié, ‘‘Pregled bosansko- 
hercegovatkih muhadzZira i njihovih prvaka po 
kosovskom vilajetu 1883 godine,” IC, I (1948), 
252-53; Gli8a Exezovié, “Iz putopisa Evlije 
Celebije,” 1C, I (1948), 105-31; M. V. Zeravéré, 
“Rusko-Turski sporazum 1798,” JG, I (1948), 45- 
48; Nedim Fiutpovié, “Carska zapovijed BeSaretu: 
Prikaz sultana BeSaretu,” GZM, n.s., IV-V (1950), 
285-94; “Jedna kanun-nama zvornitkog sandZaka,” 
ibid., III (1948), 223-34; A SoLovjev, “Nestanak 
bogomilstva i islamizacija Bosne,’”’ GID, I (1949), 
42-79; V. Sxari¢, “Iz proglosti Bosne i Herce- 
govine,” GID, I (1949), 7-41; H. KapmiZié, “Vladi- 
slav Skarié,” GID, I (1949), 233-35; “Prilog istoriji 
hercegovatkog ustanka iz 1862 g.,” ibid., I (1949), 
210-14; H. KreSreviyaKovit, “Gradska privreda i 
esnafi u Bosni i Hercegovini (od 1463 do 1851),” 
GID, I (1949), 168-209. On the conflicting theories 
regarding the Ottoman period of Yugoslav history 
see IG, Nos. 1-2 (1950), 187-202. See also n. 51. 

% Knjizevne n vine, Jan. 10, 1950, p. 2. 

93 Dragoslav )«nkovié, “Karadjordjev zakon,” 
IG, Ne. 2 (1948), pp. 10-20; “Znataj DuSanovog 
zakonika,” ibid., No. 3 (1949), pp. 24-32; RuiZica 
Guzina, “Istoriski osvrt na karakter i znataj 
srpskog gradjanskog zakonika od 1844 godine,” JG, 
No. 2 (1949), pp. 22-37; Aleksandar V. SoLovjev, 
“Studije iz istorije narodnog prava u XVIII veku,” 
GZM, n.s., II (1947), 207-40; I. Bozié, “O polo- 
gZaju Zete u drzavi Nemanjiéa,” JG, Nos. 1-2 (1950), 
pp. 97-121. 


tions of 1848 occasioned numerous studies on 
that subject. They deal with a variety of topics 
—the character of the revolutionary movement 
in different Yugoslav regions, the role of classes 
and leaders, and the impact on the social, eco- 
nomic, and political order.%* Other prominent 
themes are “historical conditionings” of the 
literary works of such writers as Petar Koti¢, 
a patriotic Bosnian writer on peasant and na- 
tional problems and the resistance to Austria- 
Hungary; Svetozar Markovié and Dimitrije 
Tucovié, the great socialist leaders; Goce 
Delchev, the Macedonian revolutionary; Petar 
Petrovié NjegoS’, the famous Montenegrin 
prince-poet; and others. The Bogumils, a 
medieval religious sect akin to the Manichaeans, 
have also been the subject of new inquiry.% 
For obvious reasons topics on past relations 
between the Russians and the Yugoslavs are 
likewise popular. Scores of articles have ap- 
peared on this subject but not a single major 
work.% Another development in postwar histo- 


94 Jaroslav Smaxk, “Novi prilozi o slavenskim 
narodima u revoluciji 1848-49,”’ HZ, I (1948), 246~- 
53, a review of the principal articles and author’s 
appraisal. Among numerous short studies, the fol- 
lowing are some of the more substantial ones: Vaso 
Bocpanov, “Prilog upoznavanju uloge A. T. 
Brliéa u Revoluciji 1848-49,” HZ, II, Nos. 1-4 
(1949), 165-76; Hrvatska ljevica u godinama revo- 
lucije 1848-49 (Zagreb, 1949); ‘“‘DruStvene i poli- 
titke borbe u Hrvatskoj 1848-49,” Djela Jugo- 
slovenska Akademija Znanosti, Vol. XXXTX (1949); 
Marko Rojnié, “Nacionalno pitanje u Istri 1848- 
49,” HZ, II (1949), 77-114; Jovan Raponié, 
‘“Patrijarh Josif Rajatié i general Djuro Rukavina. 
Povodom sstogodiSnjice srpskog ustanka 1848 
godine,” Glas: Srpska Akademija Nauka, CXCIII 
(1949), 141-243. Those especially interested in the 
revolutions of 1848-49 should read the criticism of 
“bourgeois” historian Randonié by “Marxian” 
Bogdanov (HZ, II [1949], 280-306). 


9s Aleksandar Soxovyev, ‘‘Postanak i propast 
‘Bosanske crkve,’”’ Prosvjetni radnik, II, Nos. 6-7 
(1947); ““Versko utenje ‘Bosanske crkve,’ ” Pregled, 
III (1948), 195-205; “O dualistitkom obiljeZju 
‘erkve Bosne,’”’ zbid., II (1947), 310-18; “Jesu li 
bogumili poStovali krst?”” GZM, n.s., III (1948), 81- 
102. Besides such larger works as that of GluSac, 
cited above, these brief accounts by Solovjev are the 
best of their kind. 


96Grga Novak, “140-godisnjica od dolaska 
Ruske flote u Jadran,” Republika, II (1946), 421-23; 
Anton don MroSevié, ‘“NaSe veze s Rusijom 
datiraju prije mnogo decenija,” Pomorstvo, Nos. 1-3 
(1946), pp. 24-27, 22-25, 18-20; Jago’ Jovanovic, 
“Veze Crne Gore s Rusijom od druge polovine XVI 
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riography is the growing interest in the social 
and economic history of Macedonia. A series of 
studies on Macedonia has been projected by 
Istoriska biblioteka, founded in 1948. On the 
whole, the output of historical work in this 
field has been somewhat limited. The topics of 
special interest are the struggle of the Mace- 
donian people against the Turks, the develop- 
ment of socialism and the “workers’ movement”’ 
in Macedonia, the [linden uprising, IMRO and 
various other political groupings.9%7 

Besides many general works covering the 
medieval and early modern periods of Yugoslav 
history, a large number of brief monographic 
studies of specific problems have appeared. 
This type of work is undertaken in accordance 
with an over-all plan, on the ground that com- 
parative studies cannot be successfully accom- 
plished so long as there remain gaps in par- 
ticularized treatment of separate topics and 
periods. The wide range of subjects which inter- 
est the Yugoslav historians is most impressive.% 


vijeka do danas,” JZ, Nov.—Dec. 1948, pp. 248-58, 
and continued; “Ruski uticaj u Hercegovini u XIX 
vijeku,” ibid., pp. 269-89; Vasa Stayié, “Rusi i 
Srbi u Vojvodini u XVIII stoljeéu,”’ Jugoslavija- 
SSSR, No. 9 (1946), pp. 18-22; P. Burorac, 
“Pisma ruskog admirala Matije Zmajeviéa,”’ 
Starine: Jugoslovenska Akademija Znanosti, XLI 
(1948), 61-85; A. MrtoSevié, “Prilog povijesti 
admirala Mata Zmajevita,”’ Starine, XLI (1948), 
pp. 101-9; Stjepan ANToryjaK, ‘‘Misija kneza Dol- 
gorukova u Crnoj Gori,” Zbornik 2a prouctavanje 
Petra II Petroviéa Njego&a (Cetinje, 1949). 


97 Ljube Lape, “Prilog kon istorijata na borbite 
na naSict narod vo 16i poéetokot na 17 vek protiv 
turskata vlast,” Nov den, No. 5 (1948), pp. 26-39; 
Dime Bojanovski, “Goce Deléev i negovoto 
vreme,” Nov den, No. § (1948); Danéo ZoGRAFsKI, 
KruSevskata republika (Skopje, 1949); Dimitrije 
VuiaHov, Kros historiju makedonskog naroda (Za- 
greb, 1949); ‘““Makedonija i Mladoturska,” IG, No. 3 
(1949), pp. 33-52; M. VASILEV, Znatenjeto 1 mestoto 
na VMRO i majskiot manifest vo makedonskoto 
revolucionerno dvizenje (Skopje, 1948); L. Mojsev, 
Vasil Glavinov, prov propagator na socializmot vo 
Makedonija (Skopje, 1949); Blaze Konesk1, Make- 
donskite uéebnici od 19 vek (Skopje, 1949). On the 
publishing activity in Macedonia in general see 
“Tzdavatka delatnost Makedonije u 1948 godini,”’ 
Knjizevne novine, Mar. 1, 1949, Pp. 4. 


98 The following are a few of the more substantial 
works: Ivan Bacu, “Prilozi povijesti srpskog sli- 
karstva u Hrvatskoj od kraja XVII do kraja XVIII 
st.,” HZ, II (1949), 185-209; Ljubo KARAMAN, “O 
srednjovjekovnoj umjetnosti Istre,” HZ, II (1949), 
115-29; Zdenko VinskI, “Prilog poznavanju gra- 


A few valuable studies in the field of cultural 
history, art, architecture, and learning have ap- 
peared.99 Most of these are collections of source 


dita s osvrtom na jedan nalaz u Podravini,” HZ, 
IT (1949), 223-41; Cvito Fisxovi¢, “Istrazivanja u 
srednjovjekovnoj crkvi Sv. Nikole u Splitu,” HZ, I 
(1949), 211-21; M. Vuyaéré, “Period borbe crno- 
gorskog naroda od 1700 do 1830 godine,” Prosvjeta, 
1949; F. Moacantn, “Buna Morlaka u sjevernoj 
Dalmaciji 1704 godine,”’ Prosvjeta, 1949; B. Suce- 
vié, ““NaSe borbe u 17 i18 veku,” Prosvjeta, 1949; 
E. Laszowsk1, “‘Razgrabljene stvari grofa Petra 
Zrinskog i Franje Krsta Frankopana i njihovih 
ristaSa,”’ Starine: Jugoslovenska Akademija Zna- 
nosti, Vol. XLI (1948); Jovan Kovaéevié, “Beleske 
za proutavanje Miroslavijevog jevandjelja i 
materijalne kulture XI-XII veka,” IC, I (1948), 
218-33; Mih. J. Dini¢é, “O ugarskom ropstvu 
kralja UroSa I,” IC, I (1948), 30-36; Nikola 
Rapojéié, “O jednom naslovu velikog vojvode 
bosanskog Hrvoje Vuktiéa,” IC, I (1948), 37-53; 
Milan Buprir, “Slaveni i Skoloti,” 7G, No. 2 
(1949), pp. 68-72; Djordje Sp. Rapojtié, ‘Priz- 
renski rukopis zakonika i prizrenska povelja Cara 
Stefana,” JG, No. 3 (1949), pp. 53-58; Nikola 
Rapoyjtié, “Povampireno slovenstvo cara Justini- 
jana,” IG, No. 3 (1949), pp. 58-62; G. OSTROGORSKI, 
“Porfirogenitova hronika srpskih vladara i njeni 
hronolo&Ski podaci,” IG, No. 1 (1948), pp. 24-29; 
Djoko Mazatté, “Kraéi ¢lanci i rasprave,” GZM, 
n.s., IV-V (1950), 215-42; Nikola Radojti¢, “Dva 
odlomka Ilariona Ruvarca o Kosatama,” GZM, n.s., 
IV-V (1950), 201-4; Obred krunisanja bosanskog 
kralja Tortka (Belgrade, 1948); Aleksandar SoLov- 
jev, “O natpisu na grobu velikog kaznanca Nes- 
pine,” GZM, n.s., IIT (1948), 235-38; Djoko Maza- 
ur, “Travnik i Toritin,’”’ GZM, n.s., III (1948), 
145-66; Gregor CREMOSNIK, “Bosanske i humske 
povelje srednjeg vijeka,” GZM, n.s., III (1948), 
103-44, and IV-V (1950), 105-200; “Pravnipolozaj 
naSeg roblja u srednjem veku,”’ GZM, n.s., II 
(1947), 69-74; Jovo Vuxovié “Jedan stari bosanski 
nadgrobni spomenik i natipis,” GZM, n.s., If (1947), 
51-68; Tatomir VuxKmanovié, “Srebrenica u 
srednjem veku,” GZM, n.s., I (1946), 51-80; 
Vladimir Mosrn, “‘Ugovor sv. Save sa svetogorskim 
protatom o zemlji za vinograd (sa prilogom za 
istoriju srpskog brzopisa), GZM, n.s., I (1946), 81- 
122; Gregor CREMOSNIK, “Ugovor izmedju kralja 
Tvrtka I i Dubrovnika (od 9 aprila 1387),” GZM, 
n.s., I (1946), 123-28; K. Grorcryevit, “Dva 
nepoznata spisa Zaharije Orfelina,” ZG, Nos. 1-2 
(1950), pp. 63-94. 

In addition to titles previously cited, the fol- 
lowing are a few of the better studies: Vasa Srajié, 
Gradja za kulturnu istoriju Novog Sada (Belgrade, 
1947); Djordje Prjanovié, “Prilozi kulturnoj 
istoriji Bosne i Hercegovine,”’ Pregled, II (1947), 
124-30; Mihovil Komsor, “OQ Marku Maruli¢u,” 
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materials on, or studies of, specific cities, 
regions, or districts. Some are on the work and 
activities of the great cultural figures of the 
past. A surprisingly intensive activity is re- 
ported in the field of archeological excavations 
and ancient history.’°° The primary interest in 
this field lies in the ancient history of the Yugo- 


Republika, VI (1950), 177-85; Cvito FisKovié, 
“Prilog zivotopisu Marka Marula Peteniéa,” Re- 
publika, VI (1950), 186-204; Branko Maksimovié, 
Rasvoj grado-graditeljstva od starog veka do sada8- 
njosti (Belgrade, 1948); Andrija Monorovitié, 
“Starohrvatska arhitektura,” Republika, VI (1950), 
86-93; Rade Mitovanovié, “PedagoSko uéenje 
Dositeja Obradovita,” Savremena Skola, I-II (1950), 
39-49; MiloS B. Janxovié, “Zivojin Zujovié kao 
pedagog,” Savremena Skola, I-II (1950), 50-64; 
Marin Franitevié, “Put naSeg kulturnog preo- 
brazaja,” Republika, VI (1950), 65-70. The last of 
these is a general article on the cultural mission of 
Communist Yugoslavia. 


100 The following are some of the more substan- 
tial studies in the field: Milutin GaraSanin, 
“Naselje i stan prvobitnog éoveka neolitskog doba u 
Srbiji,” JG, No. 2 (949), pp. 38-67; “Najnoviji 
rezultati Slovenske arheologije u Jugoslaviji,”’ 
ibid., No. 1 (1948), pp. 49-54; “Polozaj Butmira 
prema  preistoriskim nalazi8tima u  Srbiji,” 
GZM, n.s., Il (1947), 1-12; “Zadaci arheologije u 
Srbiji,” JG, Nos. 1-2 (1950), pp. 123-31; M. 
GaRASANIN and D. GaraSantn, “Arheoloska isko- 
pavanja u Dobrati kod Kragujevca,” JG, Nos. 1-2 
(1950), pp. 182-86; M. Graié, “Arheolo’ka isko- 
pavanja i istraZivanja u Srbiji, 1949 godine,” JG, 
Nos. 1-2 (1950), pp. 178-82; M. M. Vasié, “Jonska 
kolonija Vinta,” Zbornik Filosofskog Fakulteta (Bel- 
grade, 1949), is hailed as the best work on ancient 
history published since the end of the war; Alojz 
Benac, “IstraZivanja prehistorijskih nalazista u 
dolini Bile,” GZM, n.s., IV-V (1950), 5-44; “Zavrsna 
istraZivanja u pe¢cini Hrustovati,” ibid., III (1948), 
3-42; Josip KoroSec, “Travnik i okolina u pred- 
historijsko doba,” GZM, n.s., IV-V (1950), 243-68; 
“Pe¢ina Hrustovatéa, novi lokalitet slavonske kul- 
ture,” ibid., I (1946), 7-37; M. Buprmar, ‘“‘Alaksan- 
dus,” IC, I (1948), 12-23; Ivan M. ZpravKovité, 
“Rad arheoloSkog instituta Srpske Akademija 
Nauka od osnovanja do danas,” JG, No. 2 (1949), 
pp. 100-102, a report on the progress of archeo- 
logical work undertaken under the auspices of the 
Serbian Academy of Sciences; Dimitrije SerGr- 
yEvski, “‘ArheoloSki nalazi u Sarajevu i okolini,” 
GZM, n.s., II (1947), 13-50; “Rimska cesta na 
Nevesinjskom Polju,” ibid., III (1948) 43-46; 
“Nove akvizicije odeljka kalasitne arheologije Ze- 
maljskog muzeja,” ibid., pp. 167-88; “Putne bel- 
je’ke sa Nevesinjskog Polja,” ibid., pp. 239-50; 
Svetozar N. Rapoyjéi¢é, “Uloga antika u starom 
srpskom slikarstvu,” GZM, n.s., I (1946), 39-50. 


slav lands and in the Greek and Roman 
periods. Although socio-economic and cultural 
themes predominate in postwar historiography, 
other topics of inquiry are not ignored.!* Con- 
troversial points from the past history of the 
Yugoslavs are often re-examined. 

The Yugoslavs have translated many of the 
Soviet literary classics, Marxian handbooks, 
and compendia, as well as selected historical 
works (e.g., textbooks of Efimov, Kosminski, 
Mishelin, Potemkin, and others). Moreover, 
they are closely following the trends in Soviet 
historiography and accept many of the “dis- 
coveries” of Soviet historians. In a lengthy 
article Marijana GuSi¢ analyzed for Yugoslav 
students of history the various new theories 
advanced by Soviet historians regarding the 
origins of the Slavs and their states.*°? Hrvoje 
Morovié reports in glowing words the Soviet 
theory which purports to have destroyed the 
so-called ‘“Norman” theory regarding the origin 
of the Russian state.t°3 Jstoriski glasnik re- 
printed the article by V. I. Piéeta on the basic 
problems in the field of Soviet slavistics.t°4 
Piéeta here discusses theprincipalinterestsof the 
Soviet historians, their new theories regarding 
the Slavic origin, the economic life and social 
structure of the eastern Slavs, and, finally, the 
formation of the states of various Slavic peo- 
ples. The theory of the formation of the states 
through foreign conquest is refuted and replaced 


tot Mita Kostié¢, “Graf Kaunic i istoriski radovi 
isusovca Praja o Balkanskim zemljama,” IC, I 
(1948), 250-52; Jovan Raponié, “Vladika Josif Ra- 
jati¢é, Fra Inoéentije Culié i Pavle Josif Safarik,” 
IC, I (1948), 234-41; “Patrijarh Josif Rajatié i 
general Djuro Rukavina,” Glas: Srpska Akademija 
Nauka, CXCIII, Section for Social Sciences, No. 96 
(1949), 141-243; Grgur JAKSié, “Knez Milo8 i 
‘trogodi8nja srpska istorija’ Sime Milutinoviéa,” 
IC, I (1948), 242-49; Viktor Novak, “Jedno sporno 
pitanje iz srpsko-hrvatskih odnosa Sesdesetih godina 
progloga veka,” JC, I (1948), 181-98; Ljubomir 
Durxkovié-JaK&Si¢, “Ljubomir Nenadovié i Poljaci 
(1845-1848),” IG, No. 2 (1949), pp. 75-76; Tomo 
Matié, “Mihanoviéeva ‘Ret domovini od hasno- 
vitosti pisanja vu domorodnom jeziku,’” HZ, II 
(1949), 177-83; and many others. 


102 ““(C) problematici etnogeneze Slavena,” HZ, I 
(1948), 275 ff. 

103 “Kraj ‘Normanistitke’ teorije o postanku 
stare Ruske drzave,” Djelo, Feb. 1948, pp. 136-40. 


14 IG, No. 2 (1948), pp. 37-51. Piéeta’s article 
appeared in the Iubileinyi sbornik posviashchennyi 
tridtsatiletiiu Velikoit Oktiabrskot Sotsialisticheskoi 
Revoliutsii (Moscow, 1947). 
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by the theory that the states emerged as a result 
of internal social development and were condi- 
tioned by the evolution of productive forces and 
the formation of social classes. The state was 
created by the ruling class as a means for pro- 
tecting its interests. 

There are at least one major and a few less 
important periodicals in each of the federal re- 
publics devoted to publishing historical ma- 
terials. There are also regular publications by 
the academies of sciences, such as Glas, Spo- 
menik, and Etnografski zbornik (Serbian acad- 
emy); Rad, Gradja za povijest knjizevnosti 
hrvatske, and Starine (Yugoslav academy); and 
Razprave, Letopis, Porotila (Slovene academy), 
and others. Of the literary periodicals, the fol- 
lowing are among the best and most useful for a 
student of cultural history: Djelo (Zagreb), 
Republika (Zagreb), Novi Svet (Ljubljana), 
Knjizevnost (Belgrade), and Kujizevne novine 
(Belgrade). The leading general periodicals, in 
which from time to time valuable historical 
studies appear, are Pregled (Sarajevo) and the 
well-known Letopis Matice Srpske (Novi Sad). 

Most of the federal republics have their own 
historical journals. In Montenegro the prewar 
Istoriskt zapisi (the organ of the Historical 
Society of the Montenegrin Federal Republic) 
has resumed publication. It deals with topics 
from the Montenegrin past and publishes frag- 
mentary source materials—documents, notes, 
diaries, memoirs, etc. The Croatian Historical 
Society publishes its periodical Historijski 
zbornik (Zagreb), the Serbian Historical So- 
ciety the Jsioriski glasnik (Belgrade), and the 
Slovene Historical Society the Zgodovinski 
€asopis (Ljubljana). The Historical Institute of 
the Serbian Academy of Sciences publishes 


Istoriski Easopis, and the Historical Society of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina publishes a yearbook, 
Godisnjak istoriskog drusiva Bosne i Hercegovine, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1940. 
All these historical journals reflect a high degree 
of scholarship, although the Western historian 
will be annoyed by the stereotyped Marxian 
slogans and quotations interspersed through al- 
most every issue to remind the members of the 
profession of the right approach to history. 

The three annual calendars—Prosveta, Na- 
predak, Preporod—published by the Serb, 
Croat, and Moslem cultural societies, respec- 
tively, were suspended in 10949 and their 
properties transferred to the Union of Cultural 
and Educational Societies (Savez kulturno- 
prosvjetnih drustava Bosne i Hercegovine). 
These calendars had published many short 
articles on prewar and postwar regional! history 
and from time to time had had excellent 
articles on general Yugoslav history. 

At least four other publications are useful to 
a student of history. Komunist, the organ of the 
central committee of the Communist party of 
Yugoslavia, often carries the official directives 
on how to write history, what topics to investi- 
gate, and general methods of approach. Arhiv za 
pravne 1 drustvene nauke [Archives for legal and 
social studies], organ of the Association of 
Lawyers, is devoted to current social and legal 
problems as well as to institutional history. The 
Glasnik Zemaljskog muzeja (Sarajevo), a bulle- 
tin of the Territorial Museum of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and a recognized periodical which has 
been published for over five decades, is con- 
cerned primarily with the history and archeol- 
ogy of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
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DOCUMENT 


‘VLASOV AND HITLER 


GEORGE FISCHER’ 


HILE documents, memoirs, and 

other data on the second World 

War are being made public at 

an ever more dizzying pace, one of its 
aspects remains largely shrouded in mys- 
tery. This is the nature and extent of 
wartime defection from the U.S.S.R.— 
the largest from any country in the second 
World War—and official German reac- 
tion to it. Despite the continuing sparse- 
ness of specific data and research, how- 
ever, one general conclusion is becoming 
ever more accepted. This conclusion— 
dramatically substantiated by such Nazi 
propaganda classics on the Soviet popu- 
lation as the pamphlet Der Untermensch 
—has been summarized by the military 
editor of the New York Times: “Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Soviet soldiers sur- 
rendered with little fighting, and scores 
of thousands— including the Soviet gen- 
eral Vlasov—deserted to the German 
side in the first months of the war; but 
instead of encouraging this spontaneous 
revulsion against Communist totalitari- 
anism . . . instead of acting as liberators, 
not conquerors, the Nazi Party, by its 
war of annihilation and its cruelty to 
Soviet prisoners and to the conquered 
areas of Russia, consolidated the opposi- 
tion of all Soviet peoples and kindled the 
* The author is greatly indebted to the Society of 
Fellows and the Russian Research Center of Har- 
vard University. Together, in the last three years, 
they have made possible extensive research as well 
as five surveys of Soviet refugees in Europe. The 
complete results of the research by this writer are 


to be published in a forthcoming study, “Soviet 
defection in World War IT.” 


flame of hate, which later devoured the 
Reich.’”? 

All studies of Soviet defection in the 
second World War devote much space to 
what is: unmistakably its most tangible 
and significant manifestation. This is the 
German-backed Russian Army of Liber- 
ation, headed by ex-Soviet Lieutenant 
General Andrei A. Vlasov. The Russian 
Army of Liberation and its “civilian 
arm,” the Russian National Committee 
(in 1944 enlarged into the Committee for 
the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia), 
are together commonly known as the 
“Vlasov movement.”’ It was based on a 
massive agglomeration of Soviet prison- 
ers of war as well as forced laborers and 
voluntary exiles, military and civilian, 
from the U.S.S.R. No precise figures are 
known. But German documents indicate 
that, by the spring of 1942, some 200,000 
Soviet volunteers were serving in the 
German armed forces—some undoubt- 
edly, at first at least, to escape starva- 
tion—and that by 1943 the total mounted 
to 800,000. Vlasov’s surviving chief of 
chancery has stated, furthermore, that 
when the Russian Army of Liberation 
was at last authorized by Adolf Hitler’s 
Germany, it received over one million 
voluntary enlistment offers.’ 


2 Der Untermensch (Berlin, 1942); Hanson W. 
Batpwin, “What kind of a war?” Atlantic, July 
7949, p. 24. Sée also the firsthand account of the 
outbreak of the Soviet-German war by a Soviet gen- 
eral, now a refugee in the West (Alexei MARKOFF, 
“How Russia almost lost the war,” Saturday evening 
post, May 13, 1950, pp. 31, 175-78). 
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What was the real nature and scope of 
this Vlasov movement? Five years after 
the end of the second World War, we 
know pitifully little of the answer. Today 
many think of the Vlasov movement 
mainly in terms of its symbolization of a 
twisted, Soviet-bred morality. To them 
Vlasov’s morality is likely to seem re- 
pugnant—they cannot conceive how a 
decent person could in the second World 
War have fought alongside Hitler, even 
against Stalin. But the story of Vlasov 
and Hitler—the story of mass Soviet de- 
fection and the vital Nazi failure to ex- 
ploit it wisely—is also as revealing and 
important a case study of twentieth-cen- 
tury authoritarianism as any accessible 
to date. 

General Vlasov’s past is that of an ex- 
emplary Soviet career as a regular army 
officer, a Communist party member, and 
one of the heroes of the Red Army’s de- 
fense of Moscow.‘ Vlasov’s two major 


early statements on his startling change- 
over emphasized that, while evading cap- 
ture to the last as commander of the 
Soviets’ Second Assault Army near Len- 
ingrad, he “reached the decision that it 
was my duty to call upon the Russian 
people to destroy the Bolshevik sys- 


3 Wallace CARROLL, “It takes a Russian to beat 
a Russian,” Life, Dec. 19, 1949, pp. 82-85; Colonel 
K. G. Kromrapt, Posev [Sowing] (Limburg, Ger- 
many, August 20, 1950); and Vladimir Petrov, My 
retreat from Russia (New Haven, 1950). A detailed 
personal account of this topic is also presented by 
Karl MIcHEL in Es begann am Don (Bern, 1946), 
and Ost und West: der Ruf Stauffenbergs (Zurich, 
1947). Michel was a German officer on the eastern 
front during the second World War. 

4 Pravda [Truth], Dec. 13, 1941 and Jan. 24, 
1942, as well as a homily by Ilya EHRENBURG in the 
Red Army’s Krasnaia Zvezda [Red star] of Mar. 11, 
1942; C. L. SuLzBERGER, in New York Times, Dec. 
19, 1941; Eve Curie, Journey among warriors (New 
York, 1943); V. Osoxin, Andrei Andreevich Vlasov: 
kratkaia biografia [Andrei A. Vlasov: a brief biog- 
raphy] (Dabendorf b./Berlin, 1944), trans. in George 
FiscHer, “General Vlasov’s official biography,” 
Russian review, Oct. 1949, pp. 290-301. 


tem.’’5 A Russian expert of the German 
foreign ministry soon after Vlasov’s cap- 
ture concluded that “he is not...a 
mere seeker after political glory and ac- 
cordingly will never become a purchas- 
able hireling and will never be willing to 
lead hirelings.’’® 

On the ideology of the Vlasov move- 
ment, revealing evidence can be gleaned 
from its two major doctrinal statements. 
The first, Vlasov’s own “Smolensk pro- 
gram,’ of December 1942, came out for: 
(1) replacement of collective farms by in- 
dividual ownership of land, (2) private 
trade and handicrafts, (3) elimination of 
forced labor and repression, and (4) free- 
dom of religion, conscience, speech, and 
assembly.?7 The second programmatic 
statement, the November 1944 “Prague 
manifesto’” of Vlasov’s Committee for 
the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia, 
called for: (1) overthrow of the ‘Stalin 
tyranny,’’ (2) return to the liberties of 
the February 1917 ‘“‘people’s’’ revolu- 
tion, (3) immediate and honorable peace 
with Germany, and (4) the creation of a 
new, free, Russian state, ‘without Bol- 
sheviks and exploiters.’’® 

Only after many more firsthand docu- 
ments become available will any over- 
all conclusions be warranted. But on the 
German policy toward Soviet defection 
in the second World War the picture 


5 For full text of these Vlasov statements see 
B. Dvinov, Viasovskoe dvishenie v sveie dokumentov 
[The Vlasov movement in the light of documents] 
(New York, 1950), pp. 79-81; and W. WLApimrRow, 
Dokumente und Maiertal des Kommittees sur Befrei- 
ung der Voelker Russlands (Berlin, 1944), pp. 47-53. 
These two collections, together with the two Nurem- 
berg triai series, represent the richest available ma- 
terial on this subject. 


® CARROLL, loc. cit., p. 85. 
7 FISCHER, loc. cit., pp. 285-86. 


8 Volia Naroda [The will of the people] (Berlin), 
organ of Vlasov’s Committee for the Liberation of 
the Peoples of Russia, Nov. 15, 1944. 
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emerging from the available evidence is 
approximately the following.’ 

From the outset, elements in the 
wehrmacht and in the German foreign 
office were intent upon demoralizing 
Soviet resistance by sponsoring a “free 
Russia’ movement. This group for a 
time grew stronger, as Soviet resistance 
stiffened in 1942-43, and gained such 
narrowly utilitarian converts as Propa- 
ganda Minister Joseph Goebbels. Also, 
Alfred Rosenberg, as minister for eastern 
(i.e., Soviet) occupied territories, was in- 
terested in this, but he was dominated by 
a driving urge to see the Great Russians 
enveloped by a German-backed ‘‘cordon 
sanitaire’’ of separatist border regions of 
the U.S.S.R. Opposing both the “free 
Russia’ and the ‘cordon sanitaire” 
schemes was a powerful Nazi party hier- 
archy, notably Rudolph Hess’s succes- 
sor as chief of Hitler’s chancery on party 
affairs, Martin Bormann, and Ernst 


Koch, gauleiter for East: Prussia, who 
became the omnipotent and brutal Reichs- 
kommissar for the occupied Ukraine. This 


9A special factor which complicates conclusive 
judgment on Vlasov and wartime Soviet defection 
in Germany is the intense controversy which has 
raged on this question throughout the Russian 
émigré press during the past years. This controversy 
has served to permeate all eyewitness accounts with 
an undeterminable amount of excessively partisan 
“whitewash” or, in a few cases, animosity. Notable 
examples of the Russian émigré controversies are 
two sharply conflicting interpretations of the Vlasov 
movement, both by veteran socialist (Menshevik) 
exiles: B. I. Nuicotarvsky, ‘Porazhenchestvo 
1941-1945 godov i Gen. A. A. Vlasov” [The defeatist 
movement in 1941-45 and Gen. A. A. Vlasov], Novy 
zhurnal (New York, 1948), XVIII, 209-34, and 
XIX, 211-48; and Grigori ARONSON, Pravda o Vla- 
sovtsakh |The truth about the Vlasovites}] (New 
York, 1949). Some support is lent to Aronson’s 
emphasis on the movement’s antisemitism by a 
smattering of Julius Streicher-like articles in the 
wartime Vlasovite organs, for example, Dobrovolets 
[Volunteer], Feb. 2 and Apr. 23, 1944. The counter- 
argument is that these publications were Nazi- 
controlled but that neither Vlasov himself nor the 
movement’s major statements espoused antisemi- 
tism. 
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group—which included Goebbels at first 
and Heinrich Himmler, chief of the 
Schutzstaffel, the Gestapo, and later also 
all-powerful minister of the interior, until 
1944—insisted on adhering to the Unter- 
mensch policy toward the U.S.S.R. This 
policy held that since Slavs generally, 
and the Soviet nationalities as well, were 
Untermenschen, their land, resources, and 
manpower were to be used solely and 
wholly as German needs dictated it.’° 

This policy means that, even if sympa- 
thy for Vlasov was apparently wide- 
spread among the millions of Soviet na- 
tionals under Hitler’s wartime control, 
one other fact is also clear: German of- 
ficial distrust, minute supervision, and 
occasionally outright suspension of ac- 
tivities at no time enabled the Vlasov 
movement to unfurl its banner, anti- 
Stalin and yet non-Nazi, to any impres- 
sive extent. As Hitler’s Germany crum-. 
bled, the Vlasov movement was prom- 
ised, at last, a full-fledged “‘free Russian”’ 
army and organization. But none of the 
Soviet-manned German units, including 
the SS, ever served under Vlasov’s com- ‘ 
mand, despite German and Soviet propa- 
ganda to the contrary; and even at the 
end Nazi suspicion and obstruction kept 
the Russian Army of Liberation down to 
one division. Disgusted, this division, af- 
ter only one battle on the Oder, marched 
off, to become, most dramatically, the 
liberator of Prague, before Allied troops 
arrived. General Vlasov and eleven other 
ex-Soviet generals and colonels associ- 

10 Trial of the major war criminals before the inter- 
national tribunal (Nuremberg, 1947), XI, 477-500, 
XIX, 117-23, XXVI, 614-16, and XXIX, 117-20; 
Nazi conspiracy and aggression (Washington, 1946), 
III, 61-65, 83-89, 126-46, 242-51, 716-17, IV, 55- 
58, 65-75, 655-59; and Joseph GoEBBELS, The Goeb- 
bels diaries, ed. Louis LocHNER (New York, 1949), 
pp. 226, 261, 284, 302, 328, 331. See also CARROLL, 
loc. cit., WLADIMIROW, and Memoirs of Alfred Rosen- 
berg, ed. Serge LANGE and Ernst von SCHENK (Chi- 
cago, 1949). 
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ated with him were executed in Moscow 
in 1946 after capture by United States 
Army units, while thousands of his fol- 
lowers were seized by the Soviets or 
turned over to them by the West." Thus, 
aside from the movement’s propaganda 
role among front-line Soviet troops, its 
one other role is probably in the realm of 
considerable ideological crystallization 
among Vlasovite leaders and followers. 
Despite continuing intellectual flux and 
isolation, this is an aspect which has 
made the Vlasovite survivors the politi- 
cally most purposeful and integrated ele- 
ments in the vast and amorphous post- 
war Soviet emigration.” 

What was Hitler’s position on war- 
time Soviet defection? Only recently has 
a unique document become available to 


™ Cf. Pravda and New York Times, Aug. 2, 1946; 
V. PozpnIAKOV, “Pervaia Pekhotnaia Divizia Voo- 
ruzhennykh Sil Komiteta Osvobozhdenia Narodov 
Rossii, po vospominaniam komandira 2-go Polka” 
[The First Infantry Division of the Armed Forces 
of the Committee for the Liberation of the Peoples 
of Russia, based on the memoirs of the commander 
of the Second Regiment] (Cambridge: Russian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University, 1949); and 
Tretiia sila: istoria odnoi popytki [The third force: 
the history of one attempt], by A. S. KAZANTsEV, 
managing editor of the Vlasovite central organ in 
1944-45, Volia Naroda (appearing in serialized form 
in the “solidarist” émigré weekly newspaper in Ger- 
many, Posev, beginning Apr. 23, 1950), Volia Naroda, 
Nov. 15, 1944 and Jan. 31, 1945; and Ivan H. PETER- 
MAN, “Prague’s four fantastic days,” Saturday eve- 
ning post, July 14, 1945. 

120n the postwar Soviet refugees—‘“defectors” 
and ‘‘nonreturners”—see George FIscHER, “The 
new Soviet emigration,” Russian review, Jan. 1949; 
O. Antsmmov, ‘“Sovetskoe pokolenie” [The Soviet 
generation], Novy zhurnal (New York), Vol. XXII 
(1949); Merle Farnsop, “Controls and tensions in 
the Soviet system,” American political science re- 
view, June 1950, pp. 266-82. For the revealing 
creeds of the two émigré political organizations most 
influential at present among Soviet refugees see the 
neo-Vlasovite SBONR’s [Movement for the Libera- 
tion of the Peoples of Russia] Borba (Munich), Nos. 
6-7 (1949) and 3-4 (1950) and the 58-page Pro- 
gramma Natsionalno-Trudovogo Soiuza [Program of 
the National Alliance of Russian Solidarists] (Lim- 
burg, 1948). 


provide a satisfactory answer. It is the 
original German transcript, in full, of a 
lengthy meeting of Hitler and top mili- 
tary aids on German policy regarding 
Soviet disaffection, interlarded with re- 
vealing digressions by Hitler on disagree- 
ments within his own hierarchy. The 
document is entitled ‘“‘Conference of the 
Fuehrer with Field Marshal Keitel and 
General Zeitzler, 8 June, 1943, in Berg- 
hof.’’!3 

In short, the story told by the docu- 
ment establishes that Hitler, in 1943, had 
rejected all schemes to exploit Soviet dis- 
affection for anything but demoralizing 
propaganda within the Red Army. Re- 
currently harking back to Erich Luden- 
dorff’s ‘“‘mistake’’ of consenting to the 
creation of Josef Pilsudski’s Polish Le- 
gion in the first World War, Hitler in- 
sisted on limiting General Vlasov’s func- 
tion to that of front-line propaganda, 
narrowly prescribed by German super- 
vision. Any German promises regarding 
Russia’s future were to be made both re- 
luctantly and with tongue in cheek. Con- 
trary to Vlasov’s plea for an autonomous, 
all-Russian army under his command 
and with Russian officers, military use of 
Soviet deserters would be either in small 
national detachments within German 
units or as Hilfswillige, i.e., noncombat 
volunteer helpers.*4 

13 The 22-page typed German original of this 
document was kindly made available to me by B. 
Gourewitsch, Russian émigré writer in New York. 
Three brief extracts in English from the document 
may be found in Nasi conspiracy and aggression, III, 
959-60. These were presented at the war crimes trials 
at Nuremberg as United States Document No. 1384- 
PS. For a Russian translation of the document see 
Dvinov, pp. 89-102. 

™4 That Hitler did not change his views on Vlasov 
toward the end of the war is brought out by his 
statement on January 27, 1945, as described by 
Felix GILBERT in Hitler directs his war: the records of 
his daily military conferences (New York, 1950), 
p. 111: “Hitler speaks very contemptuously [of the 
Vlasov army], regretting that its members wear 
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What does the content of this docu- 
ment add to existing data? Above all, it 
confirms earlier evidence that Hitler had 
rejected the possibility of defeating the 
Red Army through dramatically exploit- 
ing widespread Soviet disaffection. That 
this decision by Hitler proved to be a 
grave error, which changed the entire 
course of the war, is underscored by a 
second conclusion derivable from the 
Hitler conference document. Hitler not 
only failed to encourage further Soviet 
disaffection, but he decisively turned his 
back on the mass of Soviet defectors al- 
ready willing to fight with him against 
Stalin. Vlasov was the outstanding repre- 
sentative of this group. Thus the docu- 
ment tends to establish clearly that the 
movement was never given the oppor- 
tunity to provide large-scale assistance 
to Hitler. In turn, this shows Vlasov’s 
wartime undertakings to have been a 
largely frustrated effort. 

Bred in the U.S.S.R., Soviet defection 
in the second World War appears to most 
Western students pathetically disori- 
ented both morally and politically. And 
yet today something else remains as its 
principal significance. On the one hand, 
there is its phenomenal size and, on the 
other, the continued insistence of its 
leaders, even under Nazi control, on na- 
tional independence and on the demo- 
cratic symbol of Russia’s February 1917 
revolution. The Hitler conference docu- 
ment provides a unique insight into the 
inability of Hitlerism to appreciate or in- 
telligently support the unprecedented 
and unmatched Soviet defection in the 
second World War. 
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German uniforms. ... ‘Every wretch is put into a 
German uniform. I have always been opposed 
to it.’” 


BESPRECHUNG 
DES FUHRERS MIT GENERALFELDMARSCHALL 
KEITEL'S UND GENERAL ZEITZLER™ 


AM 8. 6. 1943 
AUF DEM BERGHOF 


ANWESEND 


Der Fiihrer 
Generalfeldmarschall Keitel 
General Zeitzler 
Generalleutnant Schmundt?’ 


Oberst Scherff!® 


Beginn: 21.45 Uhr 

KEITEL: Fiir mich stellt sich vom Ge- 
samtstandpunkt aus die Frage der Behand- 
lung der Kriegsgefangenen, der Hilfswilligen 
und der landeseigenen Bataillone im Osten 
im Augenblick etwa wie folgt dar. General 
Zeitzler kann korrigieren, wenn das nicht 
stimmt. Die ganze Propaganda Wlassows, 
die er sozusagen aus sich heraus entwickelt 
hat, hat die Grundlage fiir die jetzige unter 
dem Deckwort “Silberstreifen’” gelaufene 
Grosspropaganda zum Uberlaufen geboten; 
und zwar sind dort Flugblitter herausgege- 
ben worden, die wir mit Reichsminister 
Rosenberg’? bzw. dem Ostminister damals 
abgestimmt haben. Sie sind Wort fiir Wort 
mit ihm besprochen, er hat sie gebilligt und 
genehmigt. Da hat Anfang Mai dann, ich 
méchte sagen, eine Totalaktion begonnen. 

KEITEL: Wenn sie heriiberkommen, wer- 
den sie eben jetzt besonders behandelt. Das 
ist der grundlegende Befehl Nr. 13, der als 
Flublatt [sic] Verwendung findet. 

Der Fturer: Das Flugblatt habe ich 
gesehen. 

KEITEL: Es ist gesorgt dafiir, dass die 


's Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, chief of the su- 
preme command of the German armed forces (wehr- 
macht) throughout the second World War. 

6 General Kurt Zeitzler, chief of the general staff 
of the Germany army. 

7 Lieutenant General Rudolf Schmundt, senior 
wehrmacht adjutant to Hitler. 

8 Colonel Walter Scherff, official historian of the 
second World War in Hitler’s headquarters. 

19 Alfred Rosenberg, minister for eastern (Soviet) 
occupied territories and Nazi Reichleiter for ideologi- 
cal indoctrination. 
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Uberliufer in Sonderlager aufgenommen 
werden, besonders anstandig behandelt wer- 
den. 

Der Funrer: Das ist alles ganz in Ord- 
nung. 

KeiTeL: Und dass sie sich nachher fiir 
verschiedene Méglichkeiten melden kénnen, 
einmal als normale Arbeiter, zweitens als 
Hilfswillige und drittens eventuell auch fiir 
die landeseigenen Verbinde. 

Der Fturer: Das haben wir nicht drin. 

ZEITZLER: Nein, im Flugblatt 13 nicht. 

KeIrTet: In den Ausfiihrungsbestimmun- 
gen ist das nachher gesagt worden. Sie sollen 
nach einer bestimmten Zeit iibergefiihrt 
werden. Das hat der General der Osttrup- 
pen”? bekanntgegeben, ich habe mich in- 
formiert. Wenn sie sich in einer bestimmten 
Bewiahrungszeit auf Probe bewahrt haben, 
kénnen sie sich fiir diese Verwendung mel- 
den und werden unter Umstinden fiir diese 
Verwendung auch zugelassen, also sowohl 
als Hilfswillige als auch fiir die landeseigenen 
Verbiinde. 

Nun beruht diese grosse Propaganda auf 
diesen Flugblittern, die vom nationalen 
oder nationalrussischen Komitee gezeichnet 
werden. In diesen Flugblittern ist das 
entscheidende, worauf es ankommt und 
weshalb ich es Ihnen noch einmal melden 
muss: Es steht neben einer ganzen Reihe von 
all den Dingen, die wir immer sagen—ihr 
bekommt gute Verpflegung, werdet anstan- 
dig behandelt, bekommt Arbeit, kommt in 
eure Heimat zuriick und auch fiir die Zu- 
kunft: das Deutsche Reich wird spiter das 
System des Bolschewismus nicht aufrechter- 
halten, wird nicht die Landenteignung auf- 
rechterhalten usw.—auch drin: Kommt 
heriiber; wenn ihr heriiberkommt, kénnt ihr 
in die nationale russische Freiheitsarmee 
eintreten. Das steht tatsichlich in dem Flug- 
blatt drin. 


20 General of Eastern Troops, supervised Soviet 
volunteers serving in the wehrmacht. In 1943, Lieu- 
tenant General Ernst Koestring, Moscow-born ex- 
German military attaché to the U.S.S.R., was named 
to the post, which was redesignated “General of 
Volunteer Units.” 


Der Finrer: Das Flugblatt hatte man 
mir friiher zeigen sollen. 

KEITEL: Wir miissen es soweit jetzt kor- 
rigieren. Das ist mit einer der Punkte, der 
fiir die Leute zweifellos nicht entscheidend 
ist, der aber immerhin eine Rolle gespielt 
hat. 

DER FUnrer: Wir brauchen es auch nicht 
tragisch zu nehmen. Ich sehe aus dem Gan- 
zen heute nur eines, und das ist fiir mich das 
Entscheidende: Es muss vermieden werden, 
dass hier eine falsche Meinung auf unserer 
eigenen Seite entsteht. Es ist zu unterschei- 
den zwischen der Propaganda, die ich 
hiniiber mache und dem, was wir endlich 
selber machen. 

KEITEL: Was wir hinter unserer Front 
machen. 

Der Fturer: Und was wir vor allem 
glauben. Es muss vermieden werden, dass 
bei uns auch nur im leisesten sich die Mei- 
nung vertieft, als kénnten wir wirklich auf 
diesem Weg, sagen wir, eine Kompromiss- 
lésung finden, etwa wie es in Ostasien mit 
dem sogenannten freien oder nationalen 
China ist. Es gibt bei uns Leute, denen das 
ungefahr so vorschwebt, wobei ich darauf 
hinweisen muss, dass dieses nationale China 
nicht einen Soldaten brauchbarer Art bisher 
abgestellt hat. 

Wir haben hier eine tragische Belehrung 
bereits im Weltkrieg—ich habe neulich 
schon darauf hingewiesen—mit Polen be- 
kommen, wo auch diese Sache iiber den 
Unweg der zunichst ganz harmlos erschei- 
nenden polnischen Legionire erst ins Rol- 
len kam. Aber plétzlich verdichtete sich das 
so. Man muss sich auch iiber eines klar sein. 
Ich habe immer gefunden, dass es nur sehr 
wenige Menschen sind, die in einer ganz 
grossen Krisenzeit den Kopf vdllig klar be- 
halten und sich nicht irgendwelchen Phanto- 
men hingeben. Dieses Wort, dass der Ertrin- 
kende nach einem Strohhalm greift, ist leider 
nur zu wahr. Das gilt nicht nur fiir den 
Ertrinkenden sonder fiir alle Menschen, die 
in Gefahr kommen. Ein grosser Teil der 
Menschen, die in Gefahr kommen, sieht 
dann die Dinge nicht mehr so, wie sie wirk- 
lich sind. 
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Ich kénnte da auf Schriften hinweisen, 
die ich seinerzeit von Berndt” in dem Mo- 
ment bekommen habe, wo der Riickzug 
damals erfolgte, wo plétzlich der Boden der 
Wirklichkeit verlassen wurde und statt des- 
sen eine Vision entstand, nimlich sofort 
nach der Landung der Amerikaner bzw. 
Englinder in Nordafrika: Jetzt ist dort 
unser Heil, jetzt miissen wir dort hinmar- 
schieren. Ein heller Wahnsinn, gegen den ich 
mich damals so gewehrt habe, der aber die 
Leute plétzlich vernebelte und ihnen, ich 
méchte sagen, die ganz kiihle, klare Ver- 
nunft triibte. Darin allein sehe ich eine 
Gefahr, wenn bei uns so etwas sich allmah- 
lich vertieft. 

Nun haben wir geniigend Leute. Im Ro- 
senberg-Laden sitzen sie zahlreich. Aber wir 
haben sie leider auch bei den Armeen. Es 
sind ehemalige baltische Adlige und sonstige 
baltische Deutsche. Es sind aber auch 
ukrainische friihere Emigranten, die sich 
unterdessen in Deutschland eingelebt haben, 
zum Teil sogar leider Gottes eingebiirgert 
worden sind, und die natiirlich die deutsche 
Befreiungsaktion mit einer grossen Freude 
sehen. Aber im Hintergrund sehen sie nicht 
unsere national bedingten Ziele, sondern im 
Hintergrund sehen sie ihre eigenen Ziele. 

So ist es im Jahre 1915/16 gewesen. Als 
1916 die grossen Krisen eintraten—im 
Westen Verdun misslungen, die Somme- 
Schlacht, die Brussilow-Offensive im Osten, 
Ruminien greift uns an usw.—, in diesem 
Augenblick haben auch alle Leute die Ver- 
nunft verloren, da gibt es gar keinen Zweifel, 
und zwar leider damals die Soldaten. Der 
einzige Mann, der sich damals dagegen ge- 
wandt hat, war Bethmann-Hollweg, der 
dauernd versuchte, gegen den Strom zu 
schwimmen, der aber einfach von'den mili- 
tirischen Argumenten erdriickt wurde. Lu- 
dendorff sagte spiter: Man hat mir das auch 
gesagt—das habe ich von militirischen 
Dienststellen bekommen, das hat nicht 
gestimmt, ich bin leider falsch unterrichtet 
worden—: ich bekomme dann 500000 

2t Alfred Ingomar Berndt, young German jour- 
nalist who rose rapidly as protégé of Goebbels’ 
propaganda ministry. 


Mann. Jeder denkende Mensch hiitte sofort 
gesagt: Sie kriegen nicht 500 ooo Mann zum 
Kampf gegen Russland, sohdern die Polen 
stellen eine Armee auf, um gegebenenfalls 
gegen Deutschland und Osterreich vorzuge- 
hen und Polen zu befreien. Denn jede Na- 
tion denkt an sich und sonst gar nichts. Alle 
diese Emigranten und Ratgeber wollen nur 
Stellungen fiir spiter haben. 

KEITEL: Ich darf dazu melden, dass, als 
der Polenstaat gegen uns stand, deutsche Of- 
fiziere wie ein Regimentskommandeur eines 
Kavallerieregiments, der in der deutschen 
Armee gewesen war und vier Jahre gekiimp/t 
hatte, dort nach Polen heriibergingen, um 
die Fihrung eines Verbandes zu iiberneh- 
men; alter polnischer Adel. 

Der FUurer: Die Gefahr ist heute genau 
so. Der Befehl 13 steht iiberhaupt ausser 
jeder Diskussion. Auch die andern Sachen 
kann man unter der einen Voraussetzung 
machen, dass nicht die geringsten Konse- 
quenzen praktisch daraus gezogen werden, 
und zwar vor allem, dass man das Umsich- 
greifen einer Mentalitit vermeidet, wie ich 
sie leider bei einigen Herren schon gefunden 
habe. Auch bei Kluge” hat das ein paar Mal 
angeklungen: Wir tun uns kolossal leichter, 
wenn wir eine russische Armee aufbauen. 
Da kann ich nur sagen: Wir bauen nie eine 
russische Armee auf, das ist ein Phantom 
ersten Ranges. Bevor wir das machen, ist es 
viel einfacher, ich bekomme die Russen als 
Arbeiter nach Deutschland; denn das ist 
viel entscheidender. Ich brauche nicht eine 
russische Armee, die ich absolut mit lauter 
deutschen Korsettstangen durchziehen 
muss. Wenn ich dafiir russische Arbeiter 
bekomme, ist mir gedient. Da kann ich 
Deutsche freimachen, und da kann ich die 
Russen umschulen. Das Erfolgreichste ist 
fiir uns in der Produktion der russische 
Arbeiter, der in Deutschland titig ist, und 
den wir natiirlich anders verpflegen miissen, 
wenn wir ihm eine Spitzenarbeit iibertragen. 

Nur eines ist entscheidend, dass nicht 
plétzlich bei uns eine Mentalitat entsteht: 
Es geht uns vielleicht eines Tages nicht gut, 


22 Field Marshal Guenther von Kluge, comman- 
der of the central sector of the eastern front. 
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jetzt brauchen wir nur einen ukrainischen 
Staat zu griinden, dann ist alles in Ordnung, 
dann bekommen wir 1 Million Soldaten. 
Wir werden nichts kriegen, nicht einen 
Mann. Das ist ein Phantom genau wie 
damals. Wir wiirden aber den gréssten 
Wahnsinn begehen. Wir wiirden vor allem 
von vornherein das Kriegsziel véllig aus der 
Hand geben. 

Ich habe neulich schon Zeitzler gesagt. 
Ich habe eine Unterredung zwischen Rosen- 
berg und Koch* gehabt und konnte nur 
eines feststellen, dass natiirlich bei diesen 
beiden ungeheure Diskrepanzen sind. Ro- 
senberg hat nun seinen politischen Unter- 
weltsladen aus seiner eigenen Emigranten- 
zeit von einst da. Nun sind natiirlich diese 
Emigranten in den Jahren 1919/22 uns ganz 
sympathisch gewesen, weil man sagte: Viel- 
leicht kommt in Russland ein Umschwung. 
Es hat sich gezeigt, dass das alles auch ein 
Phantom war. Die Emigranten haben gar 
nichts geleistet. Die haben von uns in 
Deutschland gelebt und sind von uns gefiit- 
tert worden. 1921 habe ich mit Rosenberg 
schon eine Auseinandersetzung dariiber ge- 
habt und ihm gesagt: Rosenberg, merken 
Sie sich eines, Revolutionen werden nur von 
Leuten gemacht, die in einem Staat sind, 
aber nicht von Leuten, die draussen sind. 
Da kam der ukrainische Hetmann, der hat 
sich damals vorgestellt. Da habe ich gesagt: 
Rosenberg, was versprechen Sie sich von 
diesem Mann:—Ja, er organisiert die Revo- 
lution. Da sagte ich: Da miisste er in 
Russland sein. Die Leute, die eine Revolu- 
tion machen, miissen in dem Staat sein. Das 
ist genau so, als wenn ich in der Schweiz 
wire und sage: Ich organisiere von der 
Schweiz eine Revolution in Deutschland. 

: Das ist geradezu kindisch. Wie stellen Sie 
sich das vor? Da sagte er: Lenin. Da habe 
ich gesagt: Lenin hat es nicht gemacht, 
sondern wir haben Russland zertriimmert 
und zerschmettert und in dieses zerbrochene 
Russland Lenin hereingeholt; der konnte 
dann drin sein. Aber es ist doch nicht so, 
dass man von aussen eine Revolution ma- 

23 Ernst Koch, gauleiter for East Prussia and 
Reichskommissar for the occupied Ukraine. 


chen kann. Da war der Zar gestiirzt. Erst ist 
die Kerenski-Revolution gewesen. Russland 
ist auf dem Schlachtfeld zertriimmert wor- 
den, dann erst ist der innere Zusammen- 
bruch erfolgt. Ich habe mich bemiiht, Ro- 
senberg das klarzumachen. Nun hat er aber 
aus dieser Zeit diesen Laden. 

Es kommt nun noch etwas dazu. Rosen- 
berg ist einer der schirfsten Denker in allen 
Weltanschauungsfragen. Gerade die Be- 
schaftigung mit Weltanschauungsfragen hat 
ihn natiirlich sehr wenig Beriihrung, ich 
muss schon sagen, mit den ordinairen Tages- 
fragen finden lassen. Die Weltanschauungs- 
fragen und die ordinairen Tagesfragen sind 
dadurch nicht so leicht auf einen Nenner zu 
bringen. Nun waren neulich die beiden Ex- 
ponenten bei mir, der eine der Weltan- 
schauungsfragen und der grossen Politik und 
der andere der ordiniren Tagesfragen, Koch: 
Koch sagte Rosenberg ins Gesicht: Pg. Ror 
senberg, es ist ja sehr einfach, was Sie mi- 
sagen; aber Sie miissen doch eines zugeben. 
Die Politik, die Sie machen wollen, also 
Aufbau von Hochschulen, Aufbau von na- 
tionalen Komitees usw., kann ich doch nur 
dann durchfiihren, wenn ich diesen Leuten 
auch ein Betitigungsfeld gebe; denn wenn 
ich ihnen das Betitigungsfeld nicht gebe, ist 
diese ganze Arbeit, die Sie da machen, nichts 
anderes als das Aufspeichern einer revolu- 
tioniren Energie, die sich eines Tages gegen 
uns entladen muss. 

Nun sagt Koch: Es ist doch so, zu mir 
kommt man, und zwar kommt Backe,”4 und 
hinter Backe steht die Wehrmacht. Die 
Wehrmacht sagt nicht: Lieber Backe, wollen 
wir verhandeln, kénnen Sie die Rationen 
geben oder nicht, sondern die Wehrmacht 
sagt: das verlangen wir; und zuhause kommt 
das deutsche Volk und sagt: das verlangen 
wir. Und zu mir kommt Backe und sagt: Sie 
miissen mir 5, 7 Millionen t Getreide ablie- 
fern und kein Mensch kiimmert sich, wo ich 
das hernehme, ob ich es durch Liebe be- 
komme oder nicht. Kein Mensch kiimmert 
sich, was ich dem andern dafiir gebe; ich 
habe nichts zum Hergeben, ich habe keine 
Gegenleistung, kann nichts bieten, ich muss 


24 Herbert Backe, head of the food ministry. 
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es einfach wegnehmen. Dann heisst es: Wir 
brauchen soundso viel 10000 Pferde und 
soundso viel 100 ooo t Fleisch und das und 
das. Dann wird eben eingekauft. 

Ich habe einen ahnlichen Fall im General- 
gouvernement, wo die Herren mir denn auch 
Recht geben mussten. Natiirlich, es ist ganz 
klar. Die Herren sagen: Im Generalgouver- 
nement ist keine Wirtschaftsordnung. Wie 
soll in einem Lande eine Wirtschaftsordnung 
sein, wo 120 Menschen auf dem qkm sind— 
die Franzosen kénnen 80 Menschen auf dem 
qkm nicht ernihren, sondern haben einen 
Saustall in ihrem Lande—, wo jeder Dreck 
vom Reich hineingeschicht wird und alles, 
was gut ist, herausgeholt wird. Jeder sagt: 
Ich verbitte mir das, ich kaufe ein. Der 
Vierjahresplan kauft ein, die Luftwaffe 
kauft ein, die Intendanturen der einzelnen 
Armee kaufen ein, Speer’ kauft ein und 
jeder iiberbietet den andern und demoliert 
damit die Wahrung, weil jeder mehr bezahlt. 
Warum soll ein polnischer Bauer fiir 12 
Zloty etwas abliefern, wenn er dafiir 4-5 
RM bekommt? Wir haben den Arbeitern 
dort Léhne gegeben, die geradezu licherlich 
sind. In den Fabriken bekommen sie sie nach 
Zloty, und dann soll der Arbeiter mit diesen 
paar Zloty etwas von einem Bauern kaufen, 
der das Zehnfache dafiir in Mark bekommt, 
und zwar durch lauter deutsche Dienststel- 
len. Jede Stelle sage und briillt Sie sofort an: 
Unterstehen Sie sich nicht. Was wollen sie 
dann machen? Dann sagt Frank:° Ausser- 
dem habe ich nur 11 000 Polizisten in einem 
Land von ungefahr 147 ooo qkm mit etwas 
iiber 1642 Millionen Menschen. Die Polizi- 
sten brauche ich alle, um in Krakau, War- 
schau und den paar Orten die Ordnung 
aufrechtzuhalten. Wie will ich dann das 
machen? Das sind Aufgaben, die nicht zu 
lésen sind. ‘ 

Nun sagt Koch: Sagen Sie mir, Parteige- 
nosse Rosenberg, was soll ich machen? Soll 
ich Backe sagen, das tut mir leid, Parteige- 
nosse Backe, ich muss einen ordentlichen 

2s Professor Albert Speer, minister of munitions 
and subsequently also director of war production. 


26 Hans Frank, governor general of occupied Po- 
land (Generalgouvernement). 


sauberen ukrainischen Staat aufbauen; da 
kann ich Ihnen nicht 5, 7 Millionen t Ge- 
treide geben, ich gebe nur 2 Millionen oder 1 
Million t und damit Schluss; denn ich habe 
hier die Aufgabe, den Staat aufzubauen. Da 
konnte Rosenberg auch nichts sagen. Koch 
sagte: Mein lieber Rosenberg, Sie leben im 
Ostministerium in der schénen Welt der 
Organisation des Gebietes. Aber ich lebe 
zunichst in der harten Welt der Befriedi- 
gung von tausend Wiinschen, die an mich 
kommen. Ich sehe nur meinen Ehrgeiz darin, 
dass ich diese Wiinsche befriedige. Ich bin 
hergesetzt worden, um das zu tun. Mir bleibt 
auch nichts anderes iibrig. Wie sollte ich das 
anders machen? 

Er sagte: Ich verliere hier 500 000 Juden. 
Ich muss sie wegnehmen, weil die Juden das 
Element des Aufruhrs sind. Nun sind aber in 
meinem Gebiet die Juden tatsichlich die 
ganzen Handwerker gewesen. Sie wollen 
jetzt Hochschulen und Mittelschulen errich- 
ten, damit wir hier den nationalen ukraini- 
schen Staat bauen, der einmal gegen Russ- 
land kaimpfen soll. Ich bin nicht einmal in 
der Lage, dem Arbeiter, der hier arbeiten 
muss, die Stiefel flicken zu lassen. Das kann 
ich nicht, weil kein Handwerker mehr da 
ist. Die Juden sind alle weg. Was ist wich- 
tiger, dass ich den Ukrainer abrichte, Stiefel 
zu flicker, oder dass ich ihn in die Hoch- 
schule schicke, damit sie den ukrainischen 
Staat aufbauen? 

Darin liegt natiirlich die ungeheure Ge- 
fahr, dass wir zu leicht, angeeifert durch die 
Emigranten, die das selbstverstiandlich als 
ihre Lebensaufgabe ansehen, den Boden 
unter den Fiissen verlieren, dass das so 
weiter schlittert, und dass allmihlich Leute, 
die doch nicht diese politische Kenntnis 
besitzen, die auch nicht wissen, wie es in 
Wirklichkeit draussen zugeht, plétzlich die 
Gewalt kriegen. 

Ich habe eines erlebt. Es wurde unter 
anderm dem Koch auch der Vorwurf ge- 
macht, dass in seinem Gebiet Partisanen 
aufgetreten seien. Da sagte Koch: Wie kom- 
men Sie dazu, mir einen Vorwurf zu machen; 
zeigen Sie mir das Heeresgebiet, wo keine 
Partisanen aufgetreten sind! Was habe ich 
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fiir Polizeiverbinde? Geben Sie mir genii- 
gend Polizei, dann bringe ich die Partisanen 
weg. Nehmen Sie aus einem Heeresgebiet die 
Truppe weg, dann werden Sie sehen, ob Par- 
tisanen da sind oder nicht. Ich habe nicht in 
dem fruchtbaren Gebiet die Partisanen, son- 
dern in dem néralichen Gebiet, wo sowieso 
immer Banden gewesen sind. Das Heer muss 
auch dauernd Aktionen gegen die Par- 
tisanen in riickwirtigen Heeresgebiet 50 km 
hinter der Front machen. Ich bin hunderte 
von km hinter der Front, habe keine Men- 
schen. Mit wem soll ich das machen? 

Das ist alles ein Theoretisieren im Wol- 
kenkuckucksheim, ganz abgesehen davon, 
dass wir eine Zukunftszielsetzung hier gar 
nicht machen diirfen. Ich kann keine Zu- 
kunftszielsetzung machen, die mir hier 
unabhiangige Staaten, autonome Staaten 
aufbaut. Denn anfangen tut man mit einem 
sogenannten, ich méchte sagen, angeglieder- 
ten Staat 4 la Polen und enden tut es mit 
einem unabhingigen Staat. Das ist ganz 
klar, das ist das Ende vom Liede. 

Hier muss man also syhr scharf die Sache 
so fassen, dass bei uns keine irrige Meinung 
entsteht. General Zeitzler sagte schon, es 
wiire wichtig, dass ich diese meine Auffas- 
sung vielleicht einmal den wesentlichen Of- 
fizieren, vor allem den Generalen' und Feld- 
marschillen sagen kénnte. 

KEITEL: Lammers?’ ist ja dabei, Ihre 
Ansichten in einer kurzen Denkschrift nie- 
derzulegen. Er hat mit mir schon dartiber 
gesprochen, und ich habe ihn dringendst 
darum gebeten, weil es sehr schwer ist, 
unseren Generalen das klarzumachen. Ich 
darf das offen sagen. Ich weiss es von Kiich- 
ler?® und Kluge selbst. Sie sehen in der Auf- 
stellung sogenannter landeseigener Ver- 
biinde und in deren Bewaffnung eine Ent- 
lastung von den in riickwiartigen Gebiet 
bestehenden Unruhen. 

Der FiuReR: Nun sagt Zeitzler eines. 
Es sind natiirlich ohne Zweifel solcke Ver- 
biinde, die heute gar nicht ohne weiteres 

27 Dr. Hans Heinrich Lammers, chief of Hitler’s 
chancellery on government affairs. 


38 Field Marshal Georg von Kuechler, comman- 
der of the northern sector of the eastern front. 


beseitigt werden kénnten, weil man sie 
durch irgend etwas ersetzen miisste. 

ZEITZLER: Wir haben im ganzen 78 Ba- 
taillone, 1 Regiment und 122 Kompanien. 
Das sind alle. Von den 78 Bataillonen sind 
allein 47 beim Feldmarschall, im Ostland 
Ukraine und beim BdE.’? Also sind vorn 
eigentlich nicht viel, und die sind alle sehr 
zerkleckert, soweit sie vorn sind. 

Dann gibt es noch eine Kategorie von 
60000 Mann. Das sind eine Art Wach- 
mannschaften. Die sind in den ganz kleinen 
Sachen zusammengefasst. 

Der FUuRER: Das braucht man. Ohne 
diese Sachen kommt man nicht aus. 

ZEITZLER: Und die Hilfswilligen sind 
ungefihr 220000 Mann. Die sind in der 
Truppe bis vor beinahe zum Kanonier 4, 5. 
Die kann man nicht wegtun. 

KEITEL: Ich sehe in den Hilfswilligen 
auch weder eine politische noch propa- 
gandistische noch sonstige Frage. In den 
landeseigenen Verbinden ist die Sache ge- 
fahrlicher, weil man sie da zu grésseren 
Einheiten zusammenfasst. 

ZEITZLER: Es ist nur ein einziges Regi- 
ment. Das andere sind alles nur Bataillone. 
Das ist auch nicht gefihrlich. 

Der FUuRER: Das Entscheidende liegt in 
meinen Augen nicht in der Tatsache dieser 
Verbiinde, sondern das Entscheidende liegt 
darin, dass wir uns keiner Taiuschung hinge- 
ben diirfen iiber das Mass dessen, was tiber- 
haupt erwartet werden kann oder was wir 
iiberhaupt auf der anderen Seite wiirden 
zugestehen kénnen, dass wir nicht in eine 
Mentalitaét hineinkommen, in der eines 
Tages wieder die Militars wie 1916 kommen 
und sagen: Jetzt muss hier die Politik etwas 
machen, einen ukrainischen Staat, genau 
wie damals ein polnischer Staat gemacht 
wurde. Hinterher musste Ludendorff dann 
hergehen und sagen: Wenn man mir das 
friher gesagt hitte! Meine Fachleute, 
meine Sachverstandigen haben mir gesagt, 
ich bekomme 5 bis 700 cco Mann, und das 
war die Ursache. Denn es wurde Ludendorff 


29 Befehlshaber der Einsatztruppen [Commander of 
Reserve Troops]. 
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vorgeworfen, er hatte schuld, dass der pol- 
nische Staat gegriindet worden ist. Er 
konnte das auch nicht wegwerfen, nicht 
abschiitteln. Er hat sich aber ausgeredet und 
hat gesagt: Ich habe es in der Krise gemacht, 
weil man mir sagte, ich bekomme Soldaten. 

KeiteL: Dann darf ich sagen, dann 
betrachten wir diesen Urhaber der Propa- 
gandaflugblitter, das nationale Komitee, 
mit Wlassow unterzeichnet, als ein rein 
propagandistisches Mittel. 

ZEITZLER: Es wird ein grosser Strich ge- 
macht. Was zum Feind kommt, da kann 
man alles machen, und was im Innern ist, ist 
etwas anderes. Da muss ein Strich sein. 

KEITEL: Ich habe diese Frage noch ein- 
mal ausdriicklich an Rosenberg gestellt. Ich 
habe die Frage gestellt: Was ist mit den 
nationalen Komitees Ihrerseits beabsich- 
tigt? Von uns werden sie propagandistisch 
ausgenutzt, um sie fiir diese Uberlauferak- 
tion zu verwenden. Antwort: Zusammenfas- 
sung dieser Hilfswilligen—er nennt sie so— 
und Angehérigen der russischen, ukraini- 
schen, kaukasischen, - tatarischen usw. 
Kampfverbinde—so nennt er sie—unter 
der Bezeichnung ‘“russische, ukrainische 
Befreiungsarmee”’ sowie propagandistischer 
Ausnutzung dieser Massnahme stimme ich 
zu.—Es ist nimlich nicht nur die propa- 
gandistische Ausnutzung, sondern auch die 
Zusammenfassung. Und das ist das, was der 
Fiihrer nicht will. 

ZEITZLER: Das tun wir auch gar nicht. 
Man miisste héchstens links des Striches 
irgend etwas erfinden, um den Leuten, die 
bei uns dienen, eine Belohnung zu geben, 
um sie bei uns zu halten, also einen posi- 
tiven Wert, ob es nun Geld ist oder ein 
Versprechen, dass sie nachher irgend etwas 
bekommen. Eine Zusammenfassung halte 
ich fiir vollkommen falsch, zu Divisionen 
schon gar nicht. Bataillone sind noch gang- 
bar, die behalt man in der Hand. Aber darii- 
ber hinaus darf es auf keinen Fall gehen, 
abgesehen von der Kosackendivision; die 
soll sehr ordentlich sein. 

Der Fturer: Ich wiirde sagen, wenn 
wir uns erfolgreich im Kaukasus befinden 
wiirden, so kénnten wir sicherlich nicht bei 
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den Georgiern, aber bei den kleinen Turk- 
volkern Verbinde kriegen. 

KEITEL: Die nehmen wir aus, weil das die 
heftigsten Feinde des Bolschewismus sind. 
Die stehen ausserhalb der Debatte. Das sind 
die Turklegionen. Es sind nur landeseigene 
Verbiinde. Ich darf noch einmal darauf hin- 
weisen, dass wir im vorigen Jahre Anfang 
September dazu gesagt hatten: Die in der 
Bandenbekimpfung besonders bewihrten 
landeseigenen Verbiinde—das sind die Kom- 
panien— 

DER FUHRER: Die waren damals schon 
da. 

KEITEL: —k6nnen, soweit sie unbedingt 
zuverlissige und einsatzireudige Elemente 
auf freiwilliger Grundlage in sich zusam- 
menschliessen, weiter bestehen bleiben und 
auch ausgebaut werden. So hatten wir da- 
mals gesagt. 

Der FUHRER: Das Ausbauen ist schon 
gefihrlich. 

ZEITZLER: Es wurde eben zuviel. 

Der FUHRER: Aber das Ausbauen muss 
natiirlich nun irgendwie gehindert werden. 
Denn dieses Ausbauen hat keine Begren- 
zung. Das kann der eine so, der andere 
anders auffassen. 

KEITEL: Der General der Osttruppen ist 
auch gern fiir den Ausbau. 

ZEITZLER: Nein, ich halte ihn schon am 
Ziigel, auf keinen Fall, Bataillone ist das 
Hochste. 

KEITEL: Nun weiter: Ihre Heranziehung 
zum Kampf an der Front und die Ver- 
wendung von Emigranten oder Fiihren der 
ehemaligen Intelligenz bleibt auf das 
Schirfste verboten. Das war damals aus- 
driicklich gesagt. Solche Leute diirfen nicht 
hinein. Die haben wir auch hinausgetan. 
Ich habe selber eine Aktion bei der Heeres- 
gruppe Mitte gemacht. Da waren iiber den 
Dolmetscherweg tatsachlich Emigranten in 
fiihrende Stellungen eirigedrungen, und ‘die 
haben wir hinausgeschmissen. 

ScHMUNDT: Es ist nicht etwa so, dass der 
Generaloberst Lindemann? wild darauf ist, 
Verbiinde aufzustellen, sondern er sagt: Wir 


3° Colonel General Georg Lindemann, comman- 
der of the 18th Army on the eastern front. 
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miissen unterscheiden einmal die Propa- 
ganda an den Feind. Da ist es vollkommen 
egal. Aber im riickwartigen Gebiet ist es so: 
Er sagt, wir haben es nun erreicht, dass wir 
unsere Soldaten fiir die Front freibekommen 
haben dadurch, dass ich allein in meinem 
Armeeabschnitt 47000 Hilfswillige habe, 
die mir zum Beispiel meine ganze Bahn 
machen, und zwar zunichst einmal dafiir, 
dass sie Verpflegung und Unterkunft ge- 
kriegt haben, also ihr Leben hatten. 

KEITEL: Hilfswillige oder landeseigene 
Verbinde? 

ScuHMuNDT: Hilfswillige. Es sind aber 
Leute, die ohne Aufsicht und ohne Polizei 
fiir sich freiwillig diese Dinge tun, und der 
Bandenkrieg ist ausgestorben. Das war 
bisher gegen Brot und gegen Verpflegung 
usw. zu machen. Nun kam Wlassow und 
wandert nun herum als Prediger und predigt 
die nationale Freiheit sowohl in den Ort- 
schaften wie gegeniiber den Hilfswilligen 
und den Truppen. 

KEITEL: Das habe ich schon verboten. 

ScumMunDT: Nun sagt Generaloberst 
Lindemann nicht etwa, wie der Herr Feld- 
marschall meint, wir wollen gross aufbauen, 
sondern er sagt: Ich mache euch aufmerk- 
sam auf die Gefahr. Nimlich jetzt fragen die 
Leute bereits, worin besteht denn der Ge- 
gendienst Deutschlands uns _ gegeniiber? 
Nun hat er sie hochgeputscht in die Freiheit. 
Er hat auch zweifellos den Bandenkrieg 
noch mehr bekimpft. Nun kommt aber die 
Gegenfrage, und nun sagt Lindemann: Es 
ist jetzt der Moment gekommen, wo man 
entweder dem Wlassow, auch wenn man es 
nicht einzuhalten gewillt ist, ein Zugestind- 
nis macht und sagt: Ihr werdet einmal das 
und das dafiir bekommen, oder wo man die 
Sache radikal abbiegt. Sonst kann uns das in 
den Riicken fallen, und die Leute werden 
dann unzufrieden und fangen plétzlich an, 
nicht mehr die Bahn zu bedienen, sondern 
zu sabotieren. 

Der Fiurer: Ich brauche iiberhaupt den 
General Wlassow nicht in unserem riick- 
wirtigen Gebiet. 

ScumunpT: Das tut er aber. 


DER FUHRER: Das muss unterbunden 
werden. Ich brauche ihn nur vorn. 

ScuMUNDT: Diese Entscheidung wollen 
die Armeefiihrer haben. 

KEITEL: Die ist gefallen. 

DER FUurer: Zeitzler, wir sind uns im 
klaren, riickwarts brauchen wir den Wlas- 
sow nicht. Der kann nur hiniiberwirken. 

ZEITZLER: Nur hiniiber mit seinem Na- 
men, mit den Bildern. 

KEITEL: Darf ich.gleich noch die Frage 
stellen, die von der Herresgruppe Nord iiber 
den Generalstab des Heeres eindringlichst 
vorgetragen ist: Sie bittet, dass Esten, Let- 
ten und Littauer als Freiwillige, und zwar 
als deutsche Soldaten in die deutschen Ein- 
heiten eingestellt und dass damit Fehlstellen 
aufgefiillt werden. 

DER FUtnrer: Das kann man so generell 
nicht machen. 

ZEITZLER: Es gibt auch die lettische SS- 
Brigade. 

Der Fuurer: Es sind einzelne Verbinde. 
Aber in der Masse kann man das nicht 
machen. 

KEITEL: Im Rahmen des Heeres einge- 
reiht. Sie sollen nicht als Freiwillige auf 
Grund des Arbeitspflichtgesetzes in be- 
sonderen Einheiten zusammengefasst, son- 
dern bei deutschen Truppenteilen in die 
vorhandenen Fehlstellen eingereiht werden. 

Der Fturer: Unter keinen Umstinden. 
Das wiirde ja dazu fiihren, dass ich letzten 
Endes dieses Verbiainde véllig unsicher 
mache. Es ist etwas ganz anderes, wenn ich 
heute hergehe und eine Legion aus diesen 
Leuten mache. Die muss dann auch wirklich 
ausgelesen sein, und die muss man auch 
dressieren. 

Kzx!TeL: Das geschieht ausserdem auch 
noch. 

DeER FUuRER: Aber wenn Sie die Leute 
normal in cine Truppe hineingeben, dann 
kann es passieren, dass die ein Gift sonder- 
gleichen hineintragen. So ohne weiteres kann 
man das nicht machen. 

ZEITZLER: Es ist nur die eine Division 
Niedermayer, wo ich vorgetragen hatte, 
dass wir das 1:1 machen. Da ist es erstaun- 
lich. Jetzt bilden eigentlich die russischen 
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Soldaten unsere Leute aus im Einbuddeln 
und in der Gelindeausnutzung. Die haben 
eine Art, sich einzubuddeln und hinzulegen, 
die ist erstaunlich. : 

KEITEL: Das ist die Niedermayer-Divi- 
sion, die hat Turkleute. Sie trigt die Num- 
mer 162. 

Der Fturer: Wo ist die eigentlich? 

ZEITZLER: Die ist im Gouvernement. Mir 
war es auch unsicher, trotzdem Niedermayer 
es so haben wollte. Da schlug ich vor: 1:1, 
und da ist sie bei der Umgliederung. 

Der FUurer: Eines ist ganz klar: Wir 
haben diese Verbinde ernstlich nur an ein 
paar Stellen eingesetzt, und dort sind sie 
ernsten Beanspruchungen nicht gewachsen. 

ZEITZLER: Nein, ernsten nicht. Auch in 
der einen Beurteilung, die ich mitgebracht 
habe, steht drin: Trotzden sie 142 Jahre 
dabei sind, sind sie doch nicht zuverlissig 
bis zuletzt. 

Der Fturer: Darauf verlassen darf man 
sich nicht. Daher muss ich immer wieder 
sagen: Wir kénnen hiniiber Propaganda ma- 
chen, wie wir wolle;. Das kann man alles 
tun. Aber heriiben muss man sich klar sein, 
es darf das nicht etwa abgleiten zu einer 
Erscheinung, wie wir sie im Jahre 1916 hat- 
ten. Das darf nicht sein. Vor allem darf es 
etwas nicht geben. Wir diirfen diese Ver- 
bande nicht einem Dritten ausliefern, der sie 
in die Hand bekommt und sagt: Heute 
macht ihr mit, morgen nicht. Eines Tages 
bekommen wir dann eine Art Streikparole. 
Das liuft die ganze Front entlang, und dann 
sind sie organisiert und beginnen mit 
Erpressungen. 

KEITEL: Ich kann dazu nur melden, dass 
der Wlassow abberufen worden ist. Er ist 


_ nicht mehr an der Front. Ihm ist jede 


Propagandatitigkeit an der Front und seine 
eigene Propagandatiatigkeit untersagt wor- 
den. Es war nur die eine Entscheidung, zu 
fallen, ob wir den Ruf nach driiben iiber die 
sogenannte Freiheitsarmee laufen lassen 
k6nnen. 

Der Fturer: Ja, da kann man alles 
machen. 

KEITEL: Ich habe das nicht fiir bedroh- 


lich gehalten. Denn wir sind die Freiheitsar- 
mee vom Bolschewismus. 

Der Fturer: Obwohl ich der Uber- 
zeugung bin, dass der Ruf der Freiheitsar- 
mee heriiben wirksam ist; denn die Leute 
wollen nicht kimpfen, sie wollen ihre Ruhe 
haben. 

ZEITZLER: Ich habe den Schwerpunkt auf 
die Bilder gelegt, wie es in den Uberliuferla- 
gern aussieht. Damit kommt man weiter als 
mit politischen Sachen. 

KEITEL: Nun die Verwendung der Leute 
aus Uberliuferlagern. 

Der FUHrer: Da stehe ich auf dem 
Standpunkt, dass wir sie abtransportieren 
und in Deutschland einsetzen. Es sind 
Kriegsgefangene. Wenn ich davon 30, 49, 
50 000 Mann dem Kohlenkommissar abge- 
ben kann! Aber man muss sie dann auch 
wirklich anstaindig behandeln. 

ZEITZLER: Ich habe als Ziel gesetzt, das 
sollen anstindige Arbeiter werden in 
Deutschland. Vorn kommt mit Uberliufern 
nicht viel heraus. Ich kann den einen oder 
andern als Hilfswilligen, wenn Fehlstellen 
sind, hineintun. Aber die Masse soll nach 
Deutschland als Arbeiter, um deutsche 
Leute freizumachen. 

Der Fiurer: Ich kann nur sagen: Wenn 
wir nicht unsere Kohlensache in Ordnung 
kriegen, kommt der Moment, wo ich keine 
Munition, keinen Sprengstoff mehr machen 
kann, wo wir keine U-Boote mehr bauen 
kénnen. So wird es auf 100 Gebieten kom- 
men. Es ist ein Blédsinn. Aber der Moment 
wird dann kommen. Es ist ja jetzt schon 
tragisch, wenn die Italiener kommen und 
sagen, warum wir das nicht liefern. Ich muss 
ihnen das liefern. Wir kénnen es nicht, weil 
wir zu wenig Kohle haben. Das ist natiirlich 
eine Schlamperei. 

KEITEL: Ick werde also dem Reichsmini- 
ster Rosenberg mitteilen, dass das nach 
Ihrer Entscheidung nicht in Frage kommt, 
dass irgendeine praktische Auswirkung hin- 
ter unserer Front in diesen Dingen iiber- 
haupt nicht beabsichtigt ist, dass wir die 
Propaganda in den Feind hinein mit diesen 
Mitteln fortsetzen, dass wir Herrn Wlassow 
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im russischen Gebiet nicht mehr aktiv 
wirken lassen. Wenn er heriiber will,— 

Der FtHrer: Wir haben das bei den 
anderen auch nicht. Wir erlauben doch 
nicht, dass z.B. der junge Sohn von 
der [sic] in Deutschland eine Propa- 
ganda macht. Wir geben das doch nicht auf 
die Kanalinseln, sondern lassen Propaganda 
machen zu unseren Gegnern hiniiber. Ich 
bin iiberzeugt, dass die Russen umgekehrt 
Propaganda zu uns heriiber machen wiirden. 
Es muss vermieden werden, dass bei uns 
falsche Hoffnungen entstehen. 

KEITEL: Es ist aber wirklich wahr, die 
Generale, besonders auch Kluge—von dem 
weiss ich es persénlich, ich habe mit ihm 
genug dariiber gesprochen—, wiirden darin 
eine Entlastung sehen. 

ZEITZLER: Es fehlt eben die klare Sache 
von oben. Es muss einmal klipp und klar 
von oben gesagt werden. 

KEITEL: Nun darf ich noch eine Bitte 
aussprechen in einer Sache, die jetzt in 
Bearbeitung ist. Nachdem fiir die Hilfswilli- 
gen die Bestimmungen festgelegt worden 


sind, kommt jetzt auch fiir die landeseige- 
nen Verbinde eine Begriffsbestimmung hin- 


sichtlich ihrer Zusammensetzung, Ausbil- 
dung und ahnlicher Dinge in Frage. Es ware 
gut, dass wir das vorher noch einmal bekom- 
men und dem Fiihrer zeigen kénnen. Es wird 
jetzt bei Ihnen noch in der Organisations- 
abteilung bearbeitet. 

Der Fturer: Vielleicht kann unter Zu- 
hilfenahme des Stenogramms von heute— 
ich habe heute meine Gedanken niedergelegt 
—Lammers noch einmal Einsicht bekom- 
men, dass er daraufhin die Geschichte 
macht. 

Im iibrigen kénnte man noch etwas ma- 
chen. Wir kénnen sehen, wie die Geschichte 
lauft. Es wire auch méglich, dass man unter 
Umstinden einen Teil unserer Oberbe- 
fehlshaber noch einmal zusammenholt und 
dass ich es denen persénlich sage. 

ScuMuNDT: Das wire wunderbar. 

KEITEL: Das wire sehr gut. Ich habe 
gesehen, es ist ein kleiner Selbstbetrug. Man 
hofft, eine Entlastung zu haben, und weiss 
nicht, was fiir eine Laus man sich in den 
Pelz setzt. 

ScumuNDT: Man kénnte ihnen auch ein- 
mal das sagen, was Sie, mein Fiihrer, den 
Verbiindeten in Klessheim gesagt haben, 
einen Abschnitt daraus. 
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Anessay for our times. By H. STUART HUGHES. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. 196. 
$2.75. 

An essay for our times is a stimulating book, 
worthy of notice perhaps quite as much for what 
it represents as for what it says. H. Stuart 
Hughes insists on a variety of intellectual de- 
tachment based on historical objectivity—‘‘old- 
fashioned as that may sound, and however much 
we may recognize its psychological impossibili- 
ty” (p. 11)—which is becoming more and more 
rare where United States—Soviet relations are 
concerned. It is to be hoped that if few of our 
younger academic historians write books—or at 
any rate find publishers for them—upholding 
the validity of intellectual, rather than emotion- 
al, judgment on public questions, at least more 
may be using the forums of their classrooms to 
do so. 

Hughes relies heavily on Oswald Spengler, 
A. L. Kroeber, Arnold Toynbee, Henry Adams 
—and, of course, Karl Marx—for points of de- 
parture and does not set himself up beside them 
as a prophet of our civilization. As a hypothesis 
upon which to base his essay, he assumes as a 
necessary unit of historical study the civiliza- 
tion, capable of growth and decline, with Cae- 
sarism as its final political stage and finds his in- 
tellectual guides in substantial agreement that 
our civilization is “in a state of advanced crisis 
that may herald its end” (p. 34). He rejects de- 
terminism and avows relativism. Part I is de- 
voted to “The cultural outlook,” and Part II 
proceeds to ‘““The political implication,” begin- 
ning with a chapter on ““The transmutation of 
Marxism.” From here on we have a discussion 
of the near past, the present, and the future of 
the United States, western Europe, and Russia 
on the high plane which Hughes has set. 

One of the merits of Hughes’s essay, as a con- 
tribution to the discussion of East versus West, 
is a clear statement from time to time of what 
should have been perfectly obvious all along and 
is obvious when he has said it. Such, for ex- 
ample, is his analysis of the effect of the failure 
of German communism on international com- 
munism. The original Western character of in- 


ternational communism was lost, and Eastern 
characteristics were enhanced when the move- 
ment was forced, in the early twenties, to fall 
back on a narrow Russian base. Such also is his 
formulation (Part III) of the position of the 
United States in the world today. It should not, 
but it does, surprise Americans to have the 
United States validly described as ‘‘the home of 
true conservatism” (p. 147). 

“East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet,’”’ may be fine stuff for the 
ballad writer, but it makes poor history. As 
Hughes indicates, the meeting of East and West 
can take place in the universal state. From 
Toynbee’s concept of halting the disintegration 
of a civilization by the creation of a universal 
state, Hughes moves to the possibility that the 

, United States, followed by “‘the usual majority 
view in the United Nations,” will develop a 
hegemony which will be neither a military em- 
pire (as past universal states that preserved civ- 
ilizations in decline have been) nor a crude po- 
litical domination by one state (as the Soviet 
Union is). “It [the hegemony] would be a volun- 
tary association in which the economic and mil- 
itary preponderance of the United States seldom 
revealed itself and then only to clinch a crucial 
decision. A United Nations from which the So- 
viet Union and its satellites had felt obliged to 
withdraw—properly reorganized and strength- 
ened—would be such an association’’(p. 160). 
Hughes accepts the concept of an American mis- 
sion; the United States faces no serious contend- 
er for the position of elite nation, the leader for 
a civilization in a stage of advanced crisis. 

What makes Hughes’s essay a counsel of de- 
spair is the lurking suspicion that the United 
States cannot, or will not, do the leader’s job. 
The material achievements of the United States 
command the awe of all nations, and the avowed 
policy of the Soviet Union is to outstrip America 
in production. Possibly the pace of Russian in- 
dustrialization and collectivization between 1929 
and 1935 was decided by fear of war (p. 80). 
Undoubtedly the continuing Soviet emphasis on 
heavy industry has been vitally affected by fear 
of war, and-certainly curbs on German heavy 
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industry were not without the same inspiration 
in both East and West. The implication seems 
clear that the development of heavy industry 
has become per se preparation for war; indus- 
trialization today, like mercantilism of old, is, 
by policy, bent toward war. In that event the 
United States and the Soviet Union are egre- 
giously guilty of preparing death by violence 
for our civilization. 

In a final chapter, “Beyond despair,’’ Hughes 
holds out a thin hope for a settlement between 
the societies of East and West and the preserva- 
tion of the values they represent. This hope for 
a settlement without violence, brutality, and 
further descent into barbarism is based on the 
possibility of a gnawing coexistence—as he says, 
neither side now sincerely believes in coexistence 
—begun in doubt but reluctantly extended and 
growing in time to mutual acceptance. And so, 
although the loudest voices in both East and 
West seem determined to bring about a cata- 
clysmic conflict between the two, Hughes has no 
detailed blueprint for action to prescribe to any 
country, saying, ‘That can safely be left to 
those whose political convictions are evangelical 
and unwavering” (p. 171). Safely? 


GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


University of Chicago 


The idea of usury: from tribal brotherhood to uni- 
versal otherhood. By BENJAMIN N. NELSON. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. 223. $3.00. 

Not the whole idea of usury but that aspect 
of it embodied in the biblical injunctions: “Thou 
shalt not lend upon usury unto thy brother... 
unto a stranger thou mayest . . .” (Deut. 23: 19- 
20) is the subject of this essay. Its scheme is the 
gradual disappearance in Western economic 
thought of the sharp dichotomy between “thy 
brother” and “a stranger’’ and the triumph of 
the view according to which “‘all are ‘brothers’ 
in being equally ‘others’ ” (p. xxi and ff. passim) 
or, more elaborately, “Western morality... 
refused to... allow us to treat the Other dif- 
ferently from the Brother, assimilated the 
Brother to the Other and eventuated in the Uni- 
versal Otherhood”’ (Joc. cit.). What these porten- 
tous assonances mean gradually becomes clear: 
the dollar, like the sword, knows no brother; in 
the market place all men are strangers, to be 
dealt with evenly and warily under the armed 
neutrality of the law. ‘From tribal brotherhood 


to universal otherhood”’ is, then, just about 
what we used to call the transition from gentile 
to civil society. In the official morality of the 
West that transition, as far as the question of 
usury was concerned, was delayed by the ac- 
ceptance of a code in which was imbedded, 
among other fossils, the Deuteronomic com- 
mands. This work traces the adventures of those 
commands in Western thought from the thir- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries. That the 
transition was not so much delayed in practice 
we know, though this is something we shall 
know more about when Benjamin Nelson pub- 
lishes his study of restitution of usury in the lat- 
er middle ages, which we are all eagerly await- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, it is pleasant to have this essay, 
or rather this set of essays, from around the 
margins of Nelson’s central subject. In them he 
has re-examined the whole debate about usury, 
from the canonists to Calvin, from Calvin to 
William Blackstone, and on down to a quaint 
character, Father Jeremiah O’Callaghan, who, 
in the true tradition of his church in New Eng- 
land, fought the last fight for the medieval view 
(or, at least, the last fight Nelson mentions) in 
Vermont in the 1850’s. If most of the material 
surveyed is not unfamiliar, much of it acquires 
a new clarity, a new relief, in the light of Nel- 
son’s critical reappraisal, and some of it takes on 
new importance from the perspective in which 
he has placed it. But Nelson’s alert, far-ranging 
inquiries obviously amassed more material than 
even he could thread on a single theme, however 
grand. So we have in the footnotes a continuous 
flood of valuable critical bibliography, out-of- 
the-way erudition, anecdote and argument, 
which sometimes threatens to thrust the text up 
through the running head, and in the Appendix 
a twenty-some-page essay on friendship, an- 
cient and modern, with special reference to The 
merchant of Venice. By diligent scrutiny of ma- 
terials not totally unfamiliar, this reviewer suc- 
ceeded in detecting one misprint, one eccentri- 
cally spelled proper name, and one possibly 
careless statement about a minor fact. What of 
it? 


GARRETT MATTINGLY 


Columbia University 


Ttalienische Haeretiker der Spiétrenaissance. By 
Detio CANTIMoRI. Translated by WERNER 
Kaect. Basle: Benno Schwabe & Co., 1949. 
Pp. 497. Sw. fr. 28. 
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The work before us is the product of studies 
in the history of the Italian religious Conscience 
which were stimulated by the reading of Gio- 
acchino Volpe and Giovanni Gentile and came 
to concentrate on a group of Italian intellectuals 
who, forced to leave their homes and take refuge 
abroad—chiefly in hospitable Switzerland—de- 
veloped their critical philosophy in a foreign en- 
vironment. Delio Cantimori’s interest in them 
was maintained by the work of historical re- 
searchers, both Italian and American—he 
names Croce, Ruffini, Church, Casadei, Bain- 
ton, Chabod—and resulted in studies beginning 
in 1937 with a published collection of documents 
on which this volume chiefly rests. It appeared 
in the summer of 1939, since which date the 
author: has developed a certain dissatisfaction 
with his presentation. In it, he says (p. vi), two 
points of view seem to contend: interest in the 
lives of his characters and interest in their ideas. 
The title of the Italian original (Eretici italiani 
del cinquecento), as of the translation, is meant 
to convey no invidious suggestion but only to 
designate religious individualists who realized 
to the full, outside the homeland, the possibili- 
ties of the humanism whose outcome at home 
was the Counter Reformation. 

The problems in the thought of these human- 
ist-heretics are what constitutes the great value 
of this study, for nowhere have their writings 
been more thoroughly analyzed and presented. 
Those problems are the relation of Italian heret- 
ical thought to late scholastic philosophy, to 
Renaissance neo-Platonism, and to its rational- 
ism—above all, the critical thought of Valla. In 
the precision of expression of the writers, Canti- 
mori sees the influence of Lorenzo Valla (on 
Michael Servetus, p. 38; on Matteo Gribaldi, p. 
201); he notes the presence in the library of 
Gribaldi of a copy of Valla’s Elegantiae, which 
the jurist cited in his best-known work (p. 199). 
As to Platonism, the author finds in the con- 
clusion of the Dialogues of Servetus not only 
humanism of the type of Erasmus (as in the 
mediatizing efforts of Gasparo Contarini, the 
attitude of Jacopo Sadolet, and the general 
tendency of the Italian heretics) but also “the 
doctrine of love as superior to faith, which is 
found fully developed by Ficino” (p. 41). To 
Celio Curione and Sebastian Castellio also the 
idea of faith as necessarily becoming trans- 
formed into love, “‘as Ficino and Servetus had 
said,” is common (p. 102). The speculations 
about the Trinity were an immediate conse- 
quence of the philosophical comparison of reli- 


gions and the new apologetic method of Ficino, 
while the teaching about inspiration constituted 
another aspect of that philosophy (p. 193). In 
the anonymous Republica catholica of 1581 
(probably authored by Francesco Pucci, the op- 
ponent of Fausto Sozzini), “the Platonic tend- 
ency of the Italian heretics comes to a conclu- 
sion” in the plan of a world federalism, as it 
were, based on a world religion which is catholic 
in the sense of achieving a meeting on common 
ground of those doctrines which are accepted by 
all Christendom (pp. 367-89)—the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the admonition to love. 

Of more positive influence than this forgotten 
work were the efforts of Sozzini and Giorgio Bi- 
andrata. Socinianism, with its demand for toler- 
ance, emerged after the end of the Italian move- 
ment which was the subject of this book; the 
hopes of Pucci, Jacopo Aconzio, and Minio 
Celsi were imparted neither to the Protestant 
churches nor to the heretical sects (p. 391). The 
teaching of human understanding, the mysti- 
cism of salvation and divine mercy, the inspired 
conception of spiritual religion (“the common 
marks of identification of the Italian heretics of 
the sixteenth century” [p. 63]) remained ideals. 

The thirty-six chapters fall into three parts, 
though no such division is actually made in the 
table of contents: the Reformation in Italy, the 
first generation of the Italian emigrants, and the 
second generation. The first (chaps. i-viii) ex- 
amines the strands which made up Italian here- 
sy—humanism, apocalyptic reform preaching, 
Lutheranism, anabaptism, and antitrinitarian- 
ism. The heart of the book is in chapters ix- 
xxvi, which are concerned with the emigration 
into Graubiinden and the Swiss cantons. Chap- 
ters xxvii-xxxvi deal with the activities of Fau- 
sto Sozzini and Giorgio Biandrata, with whose 
disappearance from the scene the movement 
proves to have spent itself. It has thus been fol- 
lowed from about 1540 to 1604 in a more ex- 
haustive fashion than in any previous work on 
the subject. The bibliography is more impres- 
sive because it is the sum total of the citations in 
the notes collected at the end of the book, and 
the index has the completeness indispensable in 
a work of this kind. The unheralded mention 
of Acontius (p. 164) and Lentulo (p. 125) would 
jar the general reader, but this book is not in- 
tended for the general reader. 


Freperic C. CHURCH 
University of Idaho 
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Gresham on foreign exchange: an essay on early 
English mercantilism with the text of Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s memorandum fer the un- 
derstanding of the exchange. By RAYMOND DE 
Roover. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 339. $6.00. 


For the last fifteen years or more the mer- 
cantilists have been a subject of renewed inter- 
est to scholars. Quite a large group of economists 
and historians, including Jacob Viner, Eli 
Heckscher, Charles Cole, and E. A. J. Johnson, 
among many others, have carefully investigated 
special aspects and made broad studies of the 
general theories of mercantilist writers. 

This book may be classified as a special 
study of an aspect of mercantilist theory—the 
theory of foreign exchange. Any student who 
has wrestled with the intricacies of the classic 
controversy between Gerard de Malynes and 
Edward Misselden will be grateful to Raymond 
de Roover for the clarity of his analysis of early 
foreign-exchange theory. The substance of the 
book far outruns the title. While the author 
deals fully with Sir Thomas Gresham and his 
work, he also performs a distinguished labor of 
scholarship in bringing Italian, Dutch, and 
Flemish materials to bear on the elucidation of 
the mechanism of the exchanges during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This was 
a task which needed doing, and de Roover’s 
knowledge and linguistic skills have been de- 
voted to all aspects of the problem. As he makes 
clear in the course of the study, the money and 
exchange market was much more complex than 
earlier historians have suspected. The bills of 
exchange which were in use at the time and the 
nature of the transactions carried on between 
London, Antwerp, and other cities of the contin- 
ent are fully traced and carefully explained. 
There is a wealth of citation which .will be of 
value to other scholars; and the bibliography 
(pp. 321-39) is an excellent guide to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 

The text of Gresham’s ““Memorandum for 
the understanding of the exchange”’ is carefully 
reproduced (pp. 290-309). This formed the oc- 
casion for de Roover’s study of the exchange. 
As he explains in his preface, he was intrusted 
with the task of attributing authorship and 
editing this manuscript. All students of the 
mercantilist period must be grateful that these 
tasks were carefully performed and that the 


author then went on to make a careful analysis 
of the historical setting in which the manuscript 
must be placed in order to understand its sig- 
nificance. The eventual result is a real broaden- 
ing and deepening of our knowledge of this 
aspect of early mercantilist theory. 

The excellence of de Roover’s study leads 
him occasionally to deal a little harshly with 
some of his predecessors in the field. He is well 
within his rights in rebuking the late J. M. 
Keynes for some typically Keynesian general- 
izations concerning the mercantilists, but at 
times his comments on R. H. Tawney’s intro- 
ductory essay to Thomas Wilson’s Discourse 
on Usury (New York, 1925) seem excessively 
critical. Mention of this, however, is a further 
indication of de Roover’s achievement in en- 
riching our knowledge of Gresham’s activities 
and the whole pattern of sixteenth-century 
banking and exchange. 

In conclusion it should be said that the Har- 
vard Press has done an admirable job of pub- 
lishing. Pages of the Gresham manuscript and 
illustrations of places and people add interest 
to the book. 

Puitie W. Buck 
Stanford University 


The Elizabethan house of commons. By J. E. 
NEALE, Astor professor of English history 
in the University of London. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. 433. $5.00. 


This is a very important book, probably the 
mosi important book on the politics of Eliza- 
bethan England that has ever appeared. It is, 
notwithstanding the absence of many of the 
external trappings of research, a book of pro- 
found scholarship. It is not a history of the 
Elizabethan house of commons, though it is the 
inevitable and indispensable prolegomenon to 
that history. It is, in short, a picture, brilliantly 
painted, of how the Elizabethan house of com- 
mons assumed the composition and the struc- 
ture that it did assume. The line of approach is 
not historical; it is, rather, sociological. There is 
little or nothing in it of the old story of the evo- 
lution of parliament or of its constitutional sig- 
nificance. To be sure, there is a concluding sec- 
tion, and an extremely valuable one, on parlia- 
mentary procedure, but it reads more like the 
introduction to Volume II than the conclusion 
of Volume I. It is the promise, which J. E. 
Neale confirms in his preface, of more to come. 
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Certainly there is much more about the Eliza- 
bethan house of commons which remains to be 
written; and certainly no one alive is so well 
quai ified as Neale to write it. 

In this volume his interest in the commons is 
as a reflection of the people who composed it. 
He is concerned with those people. Indeed, his 
book is much more, as it is much less, than a 
story of the commons. It is a story of Eliza- 
bethan politics at work in the borough and in 
the county at a time before there was anything 
but the faint foreshadowings of national politics 
or of national issues to direct partisan efforts. 
These faint foreshadowings appear in the efforts 
of Sir Robert Cecil and of the Earl of Essex to 
strengthen their positions in the commons dur- 
ing the last decade of Elizabeth’s reign. They 
appear also in what looks rather dimly like the 
organization of the Puritans for political pur- 
poses. But in the main, as Neale makes abun- 
dantly clear, political conflicts as revealed in 
parliamentary elections and, for that matter, in 
local elections were struggles between indi- 
viduals and families for prestige and pre- 
eminence. One might almost say that the 
dominating motives were rather feudal than na- 
tional. The number of places, national and local, 
which the Cecils or the Devereux or the How- 
ards or the Russells could control were rather 
regarded as evidences of greatness than as in- 
struments of policy. It was a sort of later-day 
livery and maintenance within the accepted 
framework of Tudor despotism. Essex probably 
had more exalted objectives, but his vaulting 
ambitions were not typical. 

Probably the most important single contri- 
bution which Neale has made in this book to the 
advancement of learning is in his extensive use 
of Star Chamber records of disputed elections. 
Many of his findings in this particular have ap- 
peared already in articles in the English his- 
torical review. He has added a few more. It is 
easy to argue too much from disputed elections. 
They were the exception and not the tule. But 
they reveal clearly enough that where issues 
arose they were issues of competing family 
groups and their adherents for control. In the 
case of borough elections, the striking fact is the 
expanding interest of the county gentry in 
borough representation. Quite evidently, not 
only all the county seats but also a large propor- 
tion of the borough seats were recognized as 
the perquisites of the gentry. That explains 
why, though the boroughs were much more 
numerous than the counties, it was the county 


interest that dominated the house of commons. 

Neale’s chapters on procedure are admi- 
rable. Most of his material he has, of course, 
gleaned out of Simonds d’Ewes’s Journals, but 
he has made extensive use of contemporary or 
nearly contemporary discourses on procedure. 
He draws chiefly upon Sir Thomas Smith’s De 
republica Anglorum, written in 1565; upon John 
Hooker’s diary of the parliament of 1571; upon 
William Lambard’s treatise, written probably 
about 1587; and upon two manuscripts in the 
British Museum, one entitled Policies in parlia- 
ment (Stowe MSS 354, fols. 30-42), the other, 
which we may call the ‘‘Richardson MS” (Addi- 
tional MS 36856, fols. 27-54v). Smith, Hooker, 
and Lambard are familiar enough and have long 
been in print, though in the case of Lambard 
with some later additions. The other two pre- 
sent problems of dating and authorship which 
need to be investigated with care. It is hoped 
that Wallace Notestein is addressing himself to 
that task in his long-awaited book on Jacobean 
procedure. This much is certain, that the first 
two folios of the Richardson MS are lifted al- 
most bodily from Sir Thomas Smith, the next 20 
folios almost verbatim from William Hakewill’s 
The manner how statutes are enacted, etc. Those 
passages which Neale quotes from are the Hake- 
will extracts, though, oddly enough, he makes 
no use of Hakewill’s printed work, which was 
first published in 1641, though by Hakewill’s 
own account it had been composed some thirty 
years before and had circulated in manuscript 
long before it was printed. Probably both 
Policies in parliament and Hakewill’s treatise 
were written during the first decade of the reign 
of James I. In any case we have here five differ- 
ent treatises on procedure, the first of which is 
nearly fifty years older than the last. Neale has 
used these sources discreetly, and it would be 
hard to demonstrate in any case that he has 
been guilty of an anachronism. But certainly, 
during a period in which procedure was de- 
veloped rather rapidly, one has to consider with 
care the actual date of the sources used. 
With this caveat, these chapters on procedure 
easily displace everything written hitherto on 
the subject and will form the inevitable taking- 
off place for all studies of subsequent develop- 
ment. 

One final word on the book itself, as a pub- 
lisher’s product. The English edition, well 
printed and on good paper, comes from Jona- 
than Cape, is sold in England for 16 shillings 
($2.25 at the current rate of exchange), and could 
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be bought last year in America through the 
ordinary trade channels for $3.50. The Yale 
University Press is now putting forth, as an 
American edition, sheets of the English edition 
in a less attractive binding for $5.00. It is a 
book which every student of Elizabethan Eng- 
land will want to own, but he will probably 
save money by shopping for it overseas. 


CONYERS READ 
University of Pennsylvania 


Four Stuart portraits. By HucH Ross WILLIAM- 
son. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1949. Pp. 
153. 10s. 6d. 

For king or parliament. By Puitip LInpsAY. 
London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1949. Pp. 204. 
ros. 6d. 

Seventeenth-century England was dominat- 
ed by domestic controversy. Men were unable 
to agree on the relative weight of the rights of 
the individual citizen and the authority of the 
king and the bishops. The lives of most of the 
leaders on both sides are well known. But many 
men of secondary importance need to be 
brought into the limelight. These two little 
books give the general public sketches of some 
of the great and supply the student with facts 
about a few of the not-so-great. 

By his writings, H. W. Williamson has estab- 
lished himself as a historian of parts. Philip 
Lindsay, on the other hand, can in no way lay 
claim to be a historian. He is a popularizer, and 
not too good a one at that. He has based two of 
his essays on full-length biographies by William- 
son, George Villiers (London, 1940) and John 
Hampden (Journal, VI [1934], 459). Lindsay 
presents his reader with a badly written account 
of the life of George Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham. He glories in the indelicacy, depravity, 
and corruption of King James and his favorite. 
The next three sketches have the merit of being 
well written. But all that can be said of the one 
on the Earl of Strafford is that it is sympathetic 
and entertaining. John Hampden, the subject of 
the third essay by Lindsay, is presented as the 
conventional patriot—an unimpressive piece of 
work. Lastly, the author shows great interest in 
the poets and poetry of the civil wars and only 
occasionally gets down to coupling his imagina- 
tion to the few facts available on the life of 
Richard Lovelace, the subject of his final 
sketch. 

Williamson’s little book, at least part of it, is 
well worth the student’s attention. He writes en- 


tertainingly about Sir Balthazar Gerbier, 
Launcelot Andrews, Sir John Eliot, and Colonel 
Thomas Rainsborough. The portraits of Gerbier 
and Rainsborough are good, particularly that of 
Gerbier. They are based on original sources and 
little-available articles which are listed at the 
end of the book, together with numerous foot- 
notes. But the essays on Andrews and Eliot are 
in no way original, are devoid of scholarly trim- 
mings, and throw no new light on the two men. 
One gets the impression that Williamson, hav- 
ing worked hard on Gerbier and Rainsborough, 
needed two more essays to fill the pages of a 
short book. So he wrote on Andrews and Eliot 
without having made a thorough study of them. 

Sir Balthazar Gerbier is a most interesting in- 
dividual. ‘““Though he was born in Holland [of 
French parents] and spent over fifty years of his 
life out of England, it is as an Englishman that 
he must be considered” (p. 26). He arrived in 
England in 1616 and soon entered the service of 
George Villiers. He collected paintings for the 
duke, served as his architect, provided him with 
entertainments, and became his secret agent. 
But he did not go with Charles and Buckingham 
to Spain in 1623, as Williamson asserts. Gerbier 
became a friend of the great artist Rubens and 
was for twelve years the accredited representa- 
tive of England at the court of Brussels. For a 
brief period he was master of ceremonies to 
Charles I and was knighted by that king. He at- 
tempted but failed during the early years of the 
Commonwealth to turn his house into an acade- 
my where Englishmen could learn the polite 
ways of the world. Before he died, soon after the 
restoration of Charles II, he again plied his trade 
of architect for a few years. Gerbier’s life was 
full indeed but rather trivial, after all. 

Rainsborough’s short career, crammed into 
the first half of the seventeenth century, is dom- 
inated by the civil wars. Colonel of a parliamen- 
tary infantry regiment and vice-admiral of the 
fleet, he saw more fighting on land than on the 
sea. As a leader of the Levellers demanding the 
acceptance of the Agreement of the people, he 
might have reached a prominence rivaling that 
of Oliver Cromwell had he not been ignomini- 
ously murdered in 1648. We are indebted to Wil- 
liamson for his sketches of Gerbier and Rains- 
borough. And Lindsay may have stirred the in- 
terest of a few to delve more deeply into the 
lives of the men he has portrayed. 


HAROLD HuLME 
New York University 
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Geschichte der grossen Revolution. Vol. I, Sturz 
des ancien Régime und sieg der Revolution. By 
MARTIN GOHRING. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1950. Pp. 403. M. 16.50. 
Seekers for the wide horizons may find Mar- 

tin Géhring’s very title a sign that his outlook 

is limited, culture-bound. He writes the “gros- 
sen Revolution,” disdaining the superfluous 

“franzésischen.”’ There are those whose minds, 

at the word “revolution,” immediately turn 

well eastward—or westward—of France; but 
they are not members of the club. Actually, one 
may still maintain, as does Isaiah Berlin, that 
the great French Revolution is the critical, the 
dominating, historical event of our time. 
Gohring, already well known for his excellent 
studies on Jean-Paul Rabaut St.-Etienne, on the 
sale of offices during the old regime, and on the 
idea of the state in modern France, begins with 
this volume a general history of the French Rev- 
olution. He here confines himself to what in 
more innocent days we called the “causes of” or 
the “prelude to” the Revolution. The book ends 
with the calling of the estates general. Géhring 
has renounced all scholarly appiratus in this 
volume but promises ‘“‘Quellenbelege, Exkurse 
und Literaturnachweise” in the final volume. 
The volume as it stands is, then, an account 
of the last days of the old regime, focused on, 

but not distorted by, the coming events of 1789. 

Gohring is full in the tradition of French aca- 

demic history—he mentions in his preface Le- 

febvre, Marion, Mornet, Mathiez, and Sagnac 

—and clearly is himself a German of the liberal 

and democratic school. He is, therefore, favora- 

bly inclined to the aims, the ideals, and, indeed, 
the cosmology of the Enlightenment and the 

Revolution. But he, like recent French scholars, 

has come a long way from the old view of the 

French Revolution as the spontaneous uprising 

of an outraged people stimulated by the writings 

of Voltaire and Rousseau. He is particularly 
good on the role of the high nobility of the robe 
and on the privileged groups in general, and he 
sums up arrestingly: “Also nicht liberalem 

Geist ist der Absolutismus erlegen, sondern kon- 

servativem, besser gesagt, reaktionirem”’ (p. 

382). He is balanced and sensible on the role of 

the philosophes, refusing to accept either the ex- 

treme of Felix Rocquain or that of Marius 

Roustan. He does full justice to such ambiva- 

lent, but important, forces as anglomania. Even 

when he accepts a commonplace as old as the 
first interpretations of the French Revolution, he 
can give it a new turn. Witness his conclusion on 


feudalism and the peasant: “‘Zum Parasiten war 
der Adelige herabgesunken, weil er nahm, wo er 
nichts mehr zu fordern hatte. So sah es wenig- 
stens das Volk” (p. 125). 

It would not be quite fair to Géhring to bor- 
row an analogy from American history and de- 
scribe his general position as a defense of the 
concept of the Revolution as a “‘repressible con- 
flict.” This is a very well-balanced and thorough 
study, in which all the variables are considered, 
with no attempt made to present them in a 
simple formula. Still, the book leaves the clear 
impression that Géhring believes that, had the 
men and women who “ran” France from about 
1685 on had a little more wisdom, a little more 
practical sense and good will, a little more of the 
pliability and sense of public duty that the 
pecple who ran England had, or even of the kind 
of virtues of good housekeeping and good shep- 
herding that the people who ran Prussia had, 
there would have been no great revolution in 
France. 

This is one of the very best single-volume ac- 
counts of the old regime in France. Since two 
wars and other perhaps more avoidable influ- 
ences have made a real—in contrast to an ex- 
amination—knowledge of German rare even 
among advanced students of western European 
history, it is to be hoped that a French or an 
English translation of this important work is 
soon made available. 

CRANE BRINTON 


Harvard University 


Bismarck: der Mensch und der Staatsmann. By 
ARNOLD OsKAR MEYER. With an introduc- 
tion by Hans RortuFELs. Stuttgart: K. F. 
Koehler Verlag, 1949. Pp. 792. 


The late Arnold Oskar Meyer, professor of 
history at the universities of Gdéttingen, 
Munich, and Berlin, was an ardent German na- 
tionalist and patriot; and Otto, Prinz von Bis- 
marck, was to him not only the greatest of mod- 
ern German heroes but the reincarnation in one 
person of all the greatest heroes of the German 
past. He studied and admired Bismarck all his 
life, and his admiration grew with study. He 
wrote, therefore, in a tone of filial piety. He was 
aware of the many inconsistencies and self- 
contradictions of his hero and was not uncriti- 
cal, though always charitable, in his interpreta- 
tion of them. He took no unfair advantage of 
his subject and experienced no Schadenfreude in 
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an exposure of the great man’s occasional mean- 
nesses or frailties. 

To this patriotic biographer, Bismarck was a 
friend of peace who would have avoided war 
with France if he had been permitted to com- 
plete the political unification of Germany with- 
out it and who only “shortened and sharpened”’ 
the Ems telegram so that its essentials were 
more readily apparent. The Treaty of Frankfort 
was not a Diktat but a negotiated peace, in 
which Bismarck showed again his genius for 
moderation, his fine discernment of the limits of 
the essential and the attainable, his readiness to 
give Europe peace that Germany might have 
peace—a satiated Germany content thereafter 
merely to maintain the Reich that he had made. 

The writer of this review had the good for- 
tune to make the acquaintance of Professor 
Meyer in Berlin in 1936, to enjoy his friendly 
hospitality, and to continue in correspondence 
with him until the outbreak of the war. It is the 
opinion of this writer that if the professor were 
alive today he would be found to be one of those 
Germans with whom the representatives of 
the political democracies might find it possible 
to achieve understanding. Although Meyer 
managed somehow for years to qualify for a 
prominent university position during the Nazi 
period and although he called this book his con- 
tribution to the national war effort, his work on 
it may well have been his way of escape from 
the National Socialists and the war they 
brought upon his beloved fatherland. He wrote 
here only of Bismarck and Bismarck’s time. 
Versailles is mentioned only as the scene of the 
proclamation of the founding of the empire, 
Hitler only in connection with his calling of the 
Baltic Germans back to Germany—which Bis- 
marck had refrained from doing. 

Here is no deprecation of the Weimar Re- 
public, no glorification of the Third Reich; but, 
in the author’s appreciation of Bismarck’s self- 
restraint, some indirect criticism of his succes- 
sors may be sensed by the reader. Bismarck, 
staatspolitisch rather than volkspolitisch in his 
thinking, would not endanger the peace of Ger- 
many and Europe by trying to move either peo- 
ple or national boundaries to bring all Germans 
into the Reich; and Bismarck is here quoted as 
having prayed on his deathbed: “O Gott, ... 
behiite meine Geliebten und behiite auch mein 
Land und lass es nicht verloren gehen.” 

Meyer died in consequence of a fall on 
June 3, 1944. The foreword was signed by him 


at Gastein, September 1, 1943, the epilogue by 
Wilhelm Schiissler. 

CHESTER V. EAsuM 
University of Wisconsin 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the Unit- 
ed States: the Paris Peace Conference, 1919. 
Vol. V. (“Publications of the department of 
state,” No. 2212.) Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 949. $2.25. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the Unit- 
ed States: the Paris Peace Conference, 1919. 
Vol. VI. (“Publications of the department of 
state,” No. 2253.) Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 1021. 
$2.25. 

These volumes contain the minutes and ap- 
pendixes of one hundred and seventy-five meet- 
ings of the Council of Four, from March 20 
through June 28, 1919. In addition, Volume V1 
includes some correspondence with the German 
delegation regarding peace terms; eight notes 
which were not appended to minutes of meet- 
ings but appear in the files as separate docu- 
ments. The minutes, with two exceptions, were 
prepared by Sir Maurice, later Lord, Hankey of 
the British delegation, who acted as secretary of 
the Council of Four. 

Sometime in March 1919, meetings more lim- 
ited in membership than those of the Council of 
Ten began to be held, but whether the first 
meeting of what may properly be regarded as 
the Council of Four was held on March 14, 20, 
24, or on some other date is uncertain. Cn this 
question the minutes now published throw no 
new light. The earliest record given in Volume 
V is of a conference, on March 20, at Lloyd 
George’s apartment. But the minutes of this 
meeting are not new, for they were published 
by Ray Stannard Baker, in 1922, in the third 
volume of his Woodrow Wilson and world settle- 
ment (3 vols; Garden City, N.Y., 1922); and the 
presence of foreign ministers Balfour, Pichon, 
and Sonnino has raised a doubt whether this 
really was a meeting of the Council of Four (F. 
S. Marston, The Peace Conference of 1919 |Lon- 
don, 1944], p. 164). 

Although the editors print notes of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five meetings, they inform the 
reader that “other meetings of the Council of 
Four for which no minutes appear in the De- 
partment’s files are known to have been held” 
(V, vi). In a few instances they point out, in 
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footnotes, the absence of minutes of meetings of 
the Council of Four (V, 783, 784). In Volume IV 
of this same series (Washington, D.C., 1943) are 
references to what must have been Council of 
Four meetings as a meeting of March 24, at 
3:00 P.M., immediately preceding a Council of 
Ten meeting (IV, 452, 472), and one of March 
27, at 11:00 A.M. (IV, 515). No notes of these 
meetings appear in Volume V. 

That the total number of meetings was in 
excess of two hundred appears from a statement 
of Lord Hankey, who took the minutes. In Di- 
plomacy by conference (New York, 1946) he 
states: ‘Some idea of the pressure on these four 
men may be gathered from the fact that the 
records comprise 206 meetings in ror days (in- 
cluding 15 Sundays), and occupy ten large 
foolscap volumes of typescript’”’ (p. 29). 

The question of a proper designation for the 
Council of Four seems to have arisen rather late. 
In a meeting on May 17, Hankey reported that 
he had been using the term “Supreme Council 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers.” 
President Wilson objected to the use of the 
word “Supreme,” which some of the smaller 
states disliked. “It was agreed that in any future 
communications the nomenclature to be adopt- 
ed should be ‘Council of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers,’ but that no announcement 
should be made”’ (V, 677). 

The question of the distribution to be given 
the minutes of meetings of the council was raised 
by Sir Maurice at a meeting on June 28, immedi- 
ately following the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. His request for instructions gave rise to 
a discussion in which President Wilson ‘“‘ex- 
pressed a strong view that these documents 
ought to be treated as purely private conversa- 
tions. He recalled that it was on his initiative 
that the meetings of this small group had been 
held. He had invited his colleagues to meet him 
for the purpose of private conversations at his 
own house. For a long time no notes had been 
kept at all. Later, however, it had been realised 
that this was not a very convenient procedure 
and Secretaries had been admitted. If, however, 
he had thought that these Notes were to be 
passed on to Government Departments, he 
would have insisted on adhering to the system 
under which no secretaries were present” (VI, 
753) 

The main activity of the Council of Four 
was, of course, the making of the treaty with 
Germany; a task which it directed and carried 
out with the assistance of a drafting committee 
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and a number of commissions and committees of 
technical experts. Questions of boundaries, colo- 
nial possessions, war responsibility, reparation, 
shipping, transportation, military and naval es- 
tablishments, and controls and guarantees were 
involved. The council considered the German 
observations and proposals to the draft treaty, 
and approved the notes which were sent in 
reply. 

The council showed some interest in evi- 
dences of separatism in southern Germany and 
the Rhineland and strong dissatisfaction with 
the activities of German forces in the Baltic 
Provinces. Under Article 12 of the Armistice | 
agreement these forces were not required to re- 
turn home until the Allies should “think the 
moment suitable having regard to the internal 
situation of these territories.’’ The council final- 
ly determined, on June 13, that Marshal Foch 
should order the Germans to stop all future ad- 
vance northward toward Estonia, to evacuate 
Libau and Windau at once, and to complete the 
evacuation of all territory which had formerly 
belonged to Russia, with the least possible delay 
(VI, 373-74). 

By this time there were other matters to dis- 
turb the members of the council: the state of 
German-Polish relations, the possibility that the 
Germans might not sign the peace treaty, and 
the scuttling of German ships at Scapa Flow. 
Marshal Foch was authorized to commence his 
advance into Germany, immediately upon the 
expiration of the Armistice, on June 23, at 7:00 
p.m., if before that time the Germans had not 
intimated their intention of signing the treaty. 

The Council of Four laid down the principles 
of the Austrian treaty, determined how the 
boundaries should be drawn, and considered 
whether Austria should be treated as a successor 
of Austria-Hungary or as a new state. There 
were other problems, difficult and time-consum- 
ing: Japanese claims to Kiaochow and to a privi- 
leged position in Shantung Province; Italian as- 
pirations and claims in the Adriatic and in Asia 
Minor; French claims under the Sykes-Picot 
agreement; Allied policy toward Russia and the 
question of the recognition of the Kolchak gov- 
ernment; the protection of racial and religious 
minorities; the Polish-Ukrainian armistice and 
the activities of General Haller in eastern 
Galicia; and the Bolshevist government of Bela 
Kun in Hungary. 

From the outset, the work of the council was 
made difficult by the secret agreements, the lack 
of an adequate intelligence service, the existence 
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of war and revolution in central and eastern 
Europe, and allied military weakness beyond 
the Rhine. While President Wilson denied the 
validity of wartime arrangements to which the 
United States had not been a party, it was not 
always the president who disclaimed prior 
knowledge. Foreign Minister Pichon said, on 
March 20, 1919, with respect to the letter which 
Sir Henry McMahon sent Sherif Hussein, on 
October 24, 1915, that “this undertaking had 
been made by Great Britain alone. France had 
never seen it until a few weeks before when Sir 
Maurice Hankey had handed him a copy” 
AV, 7). 

The Council of Four lacked adequate intelli- 
gence of Europe and Asia. Observers and mis- 
sions were too few in number, their authority 
was not sufficiently respected, and their infor- 
mation was not always at hand when needed. 
Too much reliance had to be placed on military 
men and on the press. Nor did it suffice to hear 
individuals and deputations, obviously partisan 
in their presentations, although a Mohammedan 
delegation, which was received by the Council 
of Four on May 17, apparently made a favor- 
able impression on President Wilson. At a meet- 
ing on May 1o, when Admiral Kolchak’s ad- 
visers were under discussion, the president said 
“the thought a fresh view ought to be obtained 
of Koltchak. He did not like being entirely de- 
pendent upon the views of British and French 
military men” (V, 560). Again, on May 17,in the 
course of a discussion of Polish-Ukrainian rela- 
tions, Wilson admitted that his information was 
“entirely derived from the newspapers.” He 
‘pointed out the difficulty that there were no 
means of obtaining exact information” (V, 676). 

The notes and appendixes bring out some- 
thing of the upheaval that was taking place in 
central and eastern Europe at the time the peace 
settlement was being made. Not only were there 
conflicts between Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik 
forces in Russia, but German troops were fight- 
ing in the Baltic Provinces, and there were hos- 
tilities between Poles and Ukrainians, Rumani- 
ans and Hungarians, and Czechs and Hungari- 
ans. Yugoslavs occupied the Klagenfurt area, 
and Italian forces made unauthorized landings 
along the coast of Asia Minor. It is, perhaps, in- 
sufficiently appreciated today that, although 
armistice agreements had been made with the 
defeated enemy states, peaceful conditions did 
not prevail. Nor was the Paris Peace Conference 
itself held in sufficient respect. In a discussion of 
the Rumanian invasion of Hungary, in a meet- 


ing of June 9, Lloyd George pointed out that the 
Rumanians had defied and twice refused to obey 
the orders of General Franchet d’Esperey, the 
Allied commander-in-chief. “This clearly proved 
that the Paris writ was not running,” Lloyd 
George charged. “Orders were sent by the Su- 
preme Council to the Roumanians, who merely 
snapped their fingers at them” (VI, 257). More 
serious was the reply that the Germans were 
said to have made to orders for certain with- 
drawals which Lieutenant-General Sir Hubert 
Gough of the Interallied Military Mission to the 
Baltic Provinces gave to General Count Rudiger 
von der Goltz, who was in command of the Ger- 
man troops in that area. The message, as inter- 
cepted by Helsingfors, on June 14, was unmis- 
takable in meaning and intent: “General von 
der Goltz takes orders only from his German 
superiors and rejects General Gough’s orders to 
local forces” (VI, 621). 

While the members of the Council of Four 
were mainly concerned with the possibility that 
a resurgent and aggressive Germany might re- 
new the war at some future time, they were not 
indifferent to the role that Russia might play in 
the postwar world. They did not overlook the 
possibility of a Russo-German understanding or 
that Russia might become dangerous after the 
war. At a meeting on June 6, Lloyd George said 
that “there was one Power which was constant- 
ly overlooked in this Conference, namely, Rus- 
sia. At the moment it had gone to pieces but in 
five years who could tell what it would be.” He 
said that ‘France was most afraid of the Teu- 
ton, but his view was that the Teuton was large- 
ly done for. The nation he feared was the Slav, 
which was an incalculable factor, capable of fol- 
lowing the instructions of a dictator or becoming 
Bolshevik. If some powerful, capable, ambitious 
man arose in Russia the Slav race might become 
a great danger” (VI, 212). 

President Wilson said that the Slavs ‘‘had 
nowhere shown the organisation that made the 
Teuton so dangerous. The German had been the 
best trained instrument that the world had ever 
seen for carrying out German policy. Behind it 
all was a full generation of thorough education. 
... If Russia were ever to get an educational 
system comparable to that of Germany and 
should impregnate the whole country as Ger- 
many had done with Slav ambitions, she might 
become very dangerous” (VI, 212). 


Howarp M. EHRMANN 


University of Michigan 
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Manchuria since 1931. By F. C. Jones, M.A. 
(Bristol), Ph.D. (Harvard), lecturer in his- 
tory, University of Bristol. Issued under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1949. Pp. 244. $5.00. 


In this short, expensive book F. C. Jones has 
prepared the most useful, because the best-bal- 
anced, treatment of recent Manchurian devel- 
opments which has appeared to date in English. 
The introductory chapter contains summaries 
of the geographical features of Manchuria, the 
stage of economic development reached by 
1927-30, and the legal status of Japanese inter- 
ests, together with a description of Japan’s mili- 
tary, political, economic, and police jurisdic- 
tions prior to the Mukden incident. After a 
hasty summary of the international crisis over 
Manchuria (a subject much treated but still sus- 
ceptible to reinterpretation in the light of pub- 
lished American documents and the findings of 
the Tokyo war-crimes tribunal), the author 
'aunches into a careful description of the politi- 
cal and administrative organization of ‘“Man- 
chukuo” in the years 1932-34 and after the re- 
organization of 1937 (chap. ii). 

Four chapters (iii-v and xi) deal with social 
and cultural affairs in Manchuria during Japa- 
nese occupation—with emphasis on attempts to 
foster ““Manchukuoan”’ nationalism, the treat- 
ment of minorities, Japanese immigration and 
colonization, and urban development and social 
welfare. Jones has been hampered by the dearth 
of published materials in English on Manchuria 
during the war years 1941-45. The central chap- 
ters, in addition to the second (which comes to 
1937, With one paragraph about changes in 
1942), are those treating communications and 
transport to 1940 (vi), currency and finance to 
1943 (vii), industrialization to 1944 (viii), agri- 
culture to 1941 (ix), and commerce to 1939 (x). 

Despite its real usefulness, this book cannot 
be considered definitive, for the mass of Kwan- 
tung army records still awaits exploitation by 
scholars fluent in Japanese. And the proceedings 
of the Tokyo trials, much less the mass of mate- 
rial on which the prosecutions were based, have 
not been made readily available. Office of stra- 
tegic services studies have been released only in 
part and only recently. 

Jones is careful to give ample background for 
each topic. One misses, however, a statistical 
trend for Chinese immigration into Manchuria 


(pp. 8-9), while charts might have assisted the 
chapter on political organization. The fact that 
“Manchukuo’s” provinces were later reduced in 
number from nineteen to nine is omitted. No 
detailed picture of the field organization of the 
Kwantung army is given. The statement that 
the Mongols received from the Japanese more 
autonomy than Communists would be likely to 
accord (p. 68) is debatable in the light of the 
Soviet principle of autonomy for minorities. The 
treatment of industrialization concentrates on 
extractive enterprises rather than on manufac- 
tures; little is said about special Japanese meas- 
ures to integrate ““Manchukuo’s” economy with 
that of the ‘Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere.” 

Events are moving so rapidly that books 
about contemporary aspects of Asia are dated 
by the time they are released. In this case the 
last chapter, covering international events af-. 
fecting Manchuria, 1945-47, was completed be- 
fore the Communist “liberation” of the north- 
east, when it looked as though the Soviet Union 
might be disappointed with the Kung-ch’antang 
and when the reviewer was agreeing with the 
writer that neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union could afford to witness a pivotal 
subcontinent like China pass wholly into the 
sphere of the other. 

ALLAN B. CoLe 

Pomona College and 
Claremont Graduate School 


The United States and Scandinavia. By FRANK- 
LIN D. Scott. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 344. $4.00. 


This is a volume in “The American Foreign 
Policy Library,” of which Sumner Welles is the 
editor and Donald C. McKay the associate 
editor. Seven volumes in this series have ap- 
peared, and one is in the press. Actually, the 
title of Franklin Scott’s book is somewhat mis- 
leading, indicating as it does that the subject is 
the relationships between the United States and 
Scandinavia. That the book appears in a series 
on American foreign policy naturally gives the 
same impression. This, however, is patently not 
a limitation accepted by either the editor of the 
series or the author of this volume. While rec- 
ognizing that, in view of the danger confronting 
democracy, “intimate co-operation between the 
Scandinavian countries and ourselves, and the 
firmest kind of an understanding with them, 
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have become imperative,’’ Sumner Welles, in 
his introduction, considers the chief reason for 
this work to be that “we have so much to learn 
from every one of the Scandinavian countries 
in the science of democratic’government” (p. x). 
Lithgow Osborne in the foreword maintains that 
“the real importance of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries for the United States today is that they 
exist—that they exist and are doing a compe- 
tent job of making the principles work by which 
“we also profess to live” (p. xv). Except for 
chapter iii, ““Scandinavian-American cross cur- 
rents” (pp. 64-88), Scott devotes himself almost 
completely to the task of describing the 
Scandinavian peoples to Americans rather than 
to a consideration of relations between them. 

Yet on this plan the study is significant. 
Limited merely to contacts in the past and war 
(hot and cold) strategy in the present and fu- 
ture, it would have far less importance. In the 
minds of too many Americans the “Atlantic 
Pact” is simply a military alliance. Dean Ache- 
son was far nearer the truth when, in announc- 
ing the pact, he spoke of a North Atlantic cul- 
tural community. Scandinavia and the United 
States are now discovered. to be uniquely similar 
participants in that culture, which it is vitally 
important to strengthen and to develop. There- 
fore, it is imperative that they understand one 
another. Scott’s book is a valuable tool for an 
American understanding of Scandinavia. 

Few Americans know the Scandinavian 
countries—their history, their conditions, their 
way of life—as well as Scott. Ever since he was 
a graduate student at Harvard in the late 
twenties he has been their close observer. It was 
natural that he should be selected to describe 
them. 

The plan of this volume is simple but in- 
telligent, considering its small—really too small 
—size. Chapters i and ii are descriptive and his- 
torical, entitled, respectively, “An introduction 
to lands and peoples” and “The heritage.’’ The 
latter is divided quite arbitrarily into war, re- 
ligion, law, and economy, which inevitably in- 


volves some overemphasis and not a little out- 
right omission. For the purposes of background 
to chapters iv and v, which describe “Function- 
ing social democracy” and “‘The twentieth cen- 
tury economy,” the historical chapter is but 
meagerly satisfying; it serves better for chap- 
ters vi, vii, and viii, which deal with Scandina- 
vian neutrality, the second World War, and the 
effort since 1945 to achieve security. It is for- 
tunate that Scott combines a great knowledge 
with discriminating judgment on what to in- 
clude in such small compass and that he is 
master of an easy, almost journalistic style. 

It would be strange if two Scandinavian his- 
torians should agree in every respect. There are 
some phrases and words that are erroneously 
carried over from the $candinavian to English. 
Thus the Norwegian word fjeld, meaning 
“mountain,” is used (p. 16) as though it were 
English. The Dano-Norwegian word for the 
Hanseatic establishment in Bergen, Kontor, is 
spelled archaically (p. 59) with a c instead of a 
k. The good English word “office” could well 
have been used. It is hardly correct to translate 
arbeidslys as “lust for work” (p. 202). But these 
are minor matters. It is different with the con- 
siderable overemphasis Scott gives to the im- 
portance of wars (pp. 29-40) in Scandinavian 
history. There are occasions (as on p. 203) when 
he seems to attribute more importance to the 
viking spirit in shaping contemporary Scandi- 
navia than true history will warrant. This and 
the ‘‘middle-way’”’ concept of Scandinavian 
civilization, popularized by Marquis Childs, 
take too much for granted. There is ample evi- 
dence here, as in Scott’s whole career, that he 
knows this. It is perhaps the necessity of com- 
pression that has driven him to use these 
stereotypes as requiring no detailed description. 
His cautious allusion to the Kensington, Minne- 
sota, “rune stone’ demonstrates his critical 
faculty. Scott and the editors of the series de- 
serve gratitude for this book. 

Bryn J. Hovpe 


New School for Social Research 
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[Some of the books listed in this bibliography will receive notices in future issues of the Journal.] 


GENERAL 


Histoire des universités. By REN& AIGRAIN, pro- 
fesseur a l’Université catholique de 1|’Quest. 
(“ ‘Que sais-je?? Le point des connaissances 
actuelles” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France, 1949. Pp. 125. 


René Aigrain’s small volume on universities is a 
mine of information. Indeed, so rich is it that it is 
practically impossible to digest. Aigrain attempts to 
write a history of all universities in the world in a 
space that would be amply filled by a sketch of the 
origins and development of the institution. The re- 
sult is a hodgepodge of names and dates that ob- 
scure the really significant facts. Excessively compli- 
cated sentences and the use of tiny type for long 
passages help not at all. Aigrain obviously knows a 
lot about universities, but he and his publishers 
have made it an unpleasant task for his readers to 
absorb some of this knowledge. 

RICHARD HERR 


Studies in revolution. By Epwarp HALLett Carr. 
New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 233. $2.00. 


The modern university. Edited by MARGARET CLAPP. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. 111. 
$2.50. 


The Jews: their history, culture, and religion. By 
Lovuts FINKELSTEIN. 2 vols. New York: Harper, 
1950. Pp. 431. $12. 


Fundamentals of world organization. By WERNER 
Levi. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. Pp. 227. $3.00. 


The treatment is analytical, rather than histori- 
cal or descriptive, with a view to stimulating re- 
searches into the question why the peoples of the 
world do not appear to be ready for a world organ- 
ization for peace 


Principles and problems of international politics: se- 
lected readings. Edited by Hans J. MoRGENTHAU 
and KENNETH W. THompson. New York: Knopf, 
1950. Pp. 468. $4.00. 


A marvelously useful compendium of very plain 
talk on very practical problems in foreign policy, il- 
lustrating the tenets of that school of thought 
which emphasizes the struggle for power among 
sovereign nations as the systematic principle in the 
study of international relations. 


MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 


Lectures on modern history. By Lorp Acton. Re- 
print. Edited, with an introduction by JoHN 
NEVILLE Ficcrs. London: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 
362. 12s. 6d. 


Louis XIV et l’Europe. By Louts Anprf&. (“L’évolu- 
tion de l’humanité” series.) Paris: Michel, 1950. 


Pp. 432. Fr. goo. 


Roma Berlino-—Salé (1936-1945). By F. ANrFuso. 
(“Vita vissuta.””) Milan: Garzanti, 1950. Pp. 587. 
L. 1,200. 


Readings in twentieth-century European historv. 
Edited by ALEXANDER BALTZzLy and A. WILd.iA™ 
SALOMONE, department of history, New York 
University. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. 610. $5.00. 


Richly suggestive and highly rewarding to both 
the teacher and the student of contemporary Euro- 
pean history, as well as to the intelligent layman, is 
Readings in twentieth-century European history, 
edited by Alexander Baltzly and A. William Salo- 
mone, of New York University. As the editors ex- 
plain, “This is intended to be neither a source-book 
nor a collection of documents. It is a book of read- 
ings in the widest and most diversified sense, ranging 
from solemn official proclamations of governments 
to the journalistic impressions of spectators—with 
with much else in between’’ (p. vii). 

By means of a skilful choice of pertinent readings, 
the editors guide the reader through a maze of com- 
plex events and significant developments which 
characterized the profound and _ revolutionary 
transformation of European life in less than two 
generations. 

After an introductory section on the legacy of the 
nineteenth century, dealing with the problems of an 
era in transition and with the diplomatic network 
and the road to war, the book considers the war of 
1914, the Russian Revolution, the Paris Peace 
Conference, and the ensuing complications. Es- 
pecially valuable are the portions of the readings 
dealing with international relations, 1919-29, the 
nations’ home concerns, 1919-39, and international 
relations, 1929-39. The steady deterioration of inter- 
national relations among the European nations 
after the war of 1914 and the concomitant disorders 
of an internal nature erupting in the shape of 
fascism and naziism are clearly traced. 
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In compact form there is a neat portrayal of the 
background of events and causes responsible for the 
outbreak of the war of 1939. The concluding por- 
tions of the book, dealing with that war and the post- 
war era, exhibit the tragedy of Europe torn by 
bloody conflicts and cold wars. 

The present cold war between communism and 
democracy in Europe is much more understandable 
after reading this book, which bridges a wide gap in 
, the field of twentieth-century European history 
readings. 

Harris PROSCHANSKY 


Histoire générale del’église. Book III, Vol. IX, Part 2. 
By A. BouLencer. Paris: Vitte, 1950. Pp. 712. 
Fr. 1,250. 


The unity of European history: a political and cultural 
survey. By JOHN Bow Le, lecturer in modern his- 
tory, Wadham College, Oxford. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949. Pp. 351. $4.00. 


Europe’s long record of warfare in modern times 
has led many people, including historians, to over- 
emphasize its political disunity while underestimat- 
ing its cultural unity. To give a more balanced pic- 
ture of its political and cultural growth, the author 
wrote this book with “the overriding object to 
present for the ordinary reader the unity and the de- 
velopment of the great cosmopolitan traditions of 
Europe, to relate economic and cultural achievement 
to the political background, and to set the my- 
thologies of current nationalism in their proper 
place” (preface, p. 7). 

He observes that Europe’s lack of political unity, 
as reflected in its many wars and tensions, can be 
attributed, in the main, to the rise of national 
states with their emphasis on unbridled sovereignty. 
Seen in their proper perspective, however, the 
ideas of nationalism and sovereignty are rather 
recent and transitory manifestations in the long 
course of European history. Centuries before their 
emergence, Europeans enjoyed a cosmopolitan cul- 
ture, extending far back into antiquity. Underneath 
the troubled surface of European waters there are 
strong undercurrents—often unseen by the average 
observer—of cultural unity, based on a rich spiritual 
inheritance in art, science, literature, law, and 
government. 

In order to make his readers more conscious of 
their cultural inheritance and thereby, perhaps, 
more willing to preserve it as a basis fer European 
reconstruction, the author proceeds to explain its 
origin and development by surveying European 
history from the ancient Near East to the atomic 
age. With remarkable clarity, combined with a rare 
gift of condensation, he summarizes the contribu- 
tions of each period to the cultural traditions of 
Europe. Perhaps nowhere else can the reader, within 
the compass of a few chapters, find such an inter- 
esting and penetrating analysis of what he owes, in 
the way of cultural inheritance, to his European an- 
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cestors. The lasting achievements of each important 
epoch, whether those of classical antiquity or those 
of medieval and modern times, are effectively pre- 
sented. Significantly enough, with each passing gen- 
eration, they tended to increase the cultural solidar- 
ity of the continent. 

The most striking characteristics of European 
cultural achievements are described as “freedom and 
initiative” (p. 329). These two characteristics 
reached their highest development in northwestern 
Europe—notably in Great Britain—where liberal 
ideas had struck their deepest roots. They flourished 
most successfully in a democratic atmosphere, with 
its emphasis on “the principles of ordered freedom 
and peaceful change within the law” (p. 344). At 
considerable length and with strong convictions the 
author describes the democratic way of life in terms 
of the four freedoms. In conclusion, he makes an 
earnest plea for the preservation of European cul- 
tural values, particularly the democratic outlook, 
in the supranational state that must necessarily 
emerge in the atomic age, be it either the UN or, 
if that fails, the Atlantic community. 

As a thoughtful, clear, and readable presentation 
of European cultural developments, this book can 
be highly recommended for courses in European 
history. More particularly, it should prove very 
helpful and valuable for all survey courses in the 
history of civilization. 

RicHArD H. BAUER 


Ideas and men: ‘the story of Western thought. By 
CRANE Brinton. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 
Pp. £72. $6.00. 


Calendar of letters, despatches and state papers relat- 
ing to negotiations between England and Spain. 
Vol. XII, Mary: January-July 1554. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 25s. 


Les grands jours de la Convention. By JACQUES 
CASTELNAU. (“Rayon d’histoire” series.) Paris: 
Hachette, 1950. Fr. 300. 


This age of conflict: a contemporary world history, 
1914 to the present. By FRANK P. CHAMBERS, 
London School of Economics, CHRISTINA PHELPS 
Harris, Hoover Institute and Library, Stanford 
University, and CHartes C. BayLey, McGill 
University. Maps by JoHn Woopcock. Rev. ed. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950. Pp. 930. 
$6.50. 

This thorough survey of international relations 
was not revised merely by adding chapters for the 
period since 1943. Genuine rewriting and reorgan- 
ization of the book have taken place, with the treat- 
ment of the earlier period condensed and so organ- 
ized as to arrange the accounts of individual coun- 
tries more logically. 

The authors state that the history of domestic 
affairs is included in so far as it is needed to under- 
stand a given nation’s role in world affairs. Never- 
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theless, considering the field to be covered, there is a 
surprising amount of detail. Unfortunately, since 
our authors could not be universal specialists, this 
resulted in a number of errors of fact in the first edi- 
tion, most of which have been weeded out in the new 
version. 

The authors’ interpretations seem sometimes un- 
proved. Thus: “It now seems undeniable that the 
Great Purge strengthened the Soviet home front. 
The Soviet Union fought the Second World War 
free from Trojan Horses and Fifth Columns” (p. 
547). This involves the unwarranted assumption 
that the purges had anything to do with weeding out 
traitors, and it forgets the mass desertions, includ- 
ing divisions and generals, during the first months 
of war. 

Again, in dealing with the concept of democracy: 
“Democracy has never been a theoretic ‘system.’ Its 
doctrinal basis, ultimately and historically, is 
Christianity.” This statement is open to question, 
but what follows is merely a contradiction in terms: 
“Tf the Rights of Man or the Four Freedoms could 
have been better secured under absolute monarchy, 
then doubtless under absolute monarchy would 
Western democratic man have continued to grow 
and flourish” (p. 549). 

These criticisms, however, should not obscure 
the remarkable job the authors have done in making 
international relations in our incredibly complex era 
understandable within the framework of a textbook 
survey. 

SAUL MENDELSON 


France and the Saar, 1680-1948. By Lamyc Gray 
Cowan. (“Studies in history, economics, and 
public law,” No. 561.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 247. $3.50. 


International Naval Disarmament Conference at 
Washington and Genoa. By GABRIELE D’ANNUN- 
z10. New York: Vanni, 1950. Pp. 108. $3.00. 


The life and times of Martin Luther: selections from 
Histoire de la Réformation. By JEAN HENRI 
Merte D’Ausicue. Translated by H. Waite. 
(“Tyndale series of great biographies.’”’) Chi- 
cago: Moody, 1950. Pp. 559. $3.50. 


La premiére tourmente, 1914-1918. By H. DAvVIGNON. 
(“Durendal” series.) Paris: Lethielleux, 1950. 
Pp. 192. Fr. 180. 


The European world, 1870-1945. By T. K. Derry, 
M.A., D. Phil., and T. L. Jarman, M.A., B. Litt. 
(Oxon.), A.M. (Harvard). London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd.; New York: British Book Centre, 
1950. Pp. 440. $5.00. 


During the war T. K. Derry was with the po- 
litical intelligence department of the foreign office; 
he is now engaged in writing a volume on the 1940 
Norwegian campaign for the British official history 
of the war and has previously published books on 
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British history. T. L. Jarman, now a lecturer at the 
University of Bristol, served as subeditor of the 
European news service of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and has written volumes on Russia and 
Turkey. Their general survey of European history 
brings no revelations or new interpretations but is 
noteworthy for the ability of the authors to cover 
the essential events in a limited number of pages. 
The organization is logical, and the account moves 
smoothly from one topic to another. Foreign policy, 
particularly that of Germany, is stressed, although 
internal affairs are covered in broad outlines. Here 
and there one might well wish for more explanation, 
more clarification as to how and why events came 
to pass, but the authors on the whole have made a 
wise selection of material. Hardly suitable as a text, 
this book would be excellent for tutorial or major 
reading. 

In a volume covering so large a field, it is not sur- 
prising that a few minor statements can be ques- 
tioned. A draft agreement was formulated, but no 
treaty was negotiated between Russia and Bulgaria 
in 1909-10. The reviewer doubts Austrian “con- 
nivance” (although the word is hard to pin down) 
in the outbreak of the second Balkan war of 1913, 
that Austria intervened to stop the destruction of 
Bulgaria, or that the acquisition of Salonika placed 
King Constantine of Greece at loggerheads with the 
Austrians. Germany had nowhere near three hun- 
dred large submarines in January 1917 (about half 
that number actually). There is room for doubt of 
the statement that in 1933 “fear of another poten- 
tial aggressor, Japan, drove the United States at 
long last to accord the Soviet Union official recogni- 
tion” (p. 331). 

It would be desirable to know the exact source of 
some of the choice quotations, but the volume is not 
footnoted. Excellent selected sug-zestions for further 
reading are given at the end of each chapter, and 
there is also a well-chosen list of important dates. 


E. C. HELMREICH 


Deux siécles d’Alsace francaise, 1648-1798-1848. 
Strasbourg and Paris: Le Roux, 1948. Pp. 5109. 
Fr. goo. 


Storia della democrazia cristiana. Vol. I, I pionieri 
18 30-1870. By Icrno Giorpant. Rome: S.E.L.1., 
1950. Pp. 267. L. 400. 


Empire of the North Atlantic: the maritime struggle 
for North America. By GERALD S. GRAHAM. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press for the 
Canadian Institute of International Aifairs, 1950. 
Pp. 324. $5.00. 


European ideol-gies: a survey of twentieth century po- 
litical ideas. Edited by Fetrks Gross, Brooklyn 
College, New York University. With an intro- 
duction by Rosert M. MaclIver, Columbia 
University. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948. Pp. 1061. $12. 
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This volume comprises twenty-seven chapters 
written by twenty-four men, seventeen of whom are 
college professors, while the others are authors and 
publicists. A few of them have held high office in 
European governments. The volume deals with al- 
most all the “isms,” from the various forms of 
anarchism to the different categories of totalitarian- 
ism. There is, however, no treatment of capitalism or 
conservatism. 

The chapters vary in length from Gunther 
Reiman’s “Fascism” of seventeen pages to Waclaw 
Lednicki’s “Panslavism” of one hundred and five 
pages. Each, however, is comprehensive enough to 
afford the reader something more than just a capsule 
dose of political philosophy. The literary and 
scholarly qualities are somewhat uneven, and yet 
there is not a weak chapter in the collection, while 
some of them, notably the ones on “Communism” 
and “Catholicism and politics,” are outstanding ac- 
complishments of impartiality and synthesis. The 
volume suffers from considerable repetition, which 
is difficult to avoid in a co-operative effort dealing 
with topics that are so closely related as those 
treated in this work. 

There is no common approach in the treatment 
of the various ideologies, and yet the historical 
avenue is followed in most cases. In the majority of 
chapters interpretation and analysis, of which there 
is quite a little, give added significance to the 
volume. Generally the authors attempt neither to 
denounce nor to defend the “isms” they expound. 
As social scientists they evaluate the various philos- 
ophies with a dispassionate assessment. In a major- 
ity of the chapters the theme pursues the effort of 
man to expand his social, political, and economic 
freedom. Perhaps because the peoples of eastern 
Europe possess fewer rights and opportunities than 
do the inhabitants of Western democracies, more 
space is accorded the “isms” indigenous to the 
former regions than to the latter. Charles Darwin, 
Friedrich Hegel, and Adam Smith are given sum- 
mary treatment, while others of almost equal stand- 
ing as pioneers in ideas come off with little attention. 
Beside them appear the names of many thinkers of 
eastern Europe unknown except to the few who have 
pursued political theory seriously. 

Here and there the authors turn philosophers 
themselves, as does Friedrich Stampfer in discuss- 
ing “Nazism: its spiritual roots.” Speaking of the 
situation in Europe today, he opines: ““There seems 
to be no other choice than to kill in order not to get 
killed, or to oppress in order not to be oppressed” 
(p. 801). 

Many chapters deal with concrete problems 
which have grown out of the first and second world 
wars. Notable among these is the excellent one on 
“European federalism.” Likewise the chapter on 
“Economic planning without statism” traces the 
efforts of man to combine the freedom of a liberal 
capitalist era with the compulsive characteristics of 
total planning. 
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European ideologies fills the need of those who 
cannot spare the time for a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the various political doctrines. While many 
of the essays are relatively short, they are remark- 
ably well written and contain an abundance of in- 
formation. Each chapter has a short but pertinent 
bibliography, and the volume has a splendid index. 


Victor L. ALBJERG 


Morals since 1900. By GERALD HEARD. (‘Twentieth 
century histories” series.) London: Dakers, 1950. 
Pp. 223. 12s. 6d. 


Bakounine et la panslavisme révolutionnaire. By 
Benoit Hepner. (“Bibliothéaue des sciences 
politiques et sociales.”) Paris: Riviére, 1950. Pp. 
320. Fr. 600. 


Die pariser Commune von 1871 im Bewusstsein ihrer 
Anhinger. By HemyricH KoEcHLIN. Basel: Don 
Quichotte, 1950. Pp. 248. Sw. fr. 10.50. 


La guerre pour la paix, 1740-1940. By Paut Lfon. 
(“Les grandes études historiques” series.) Paris: 
Fayard, 1950. Fr. 700. 


War and human progress: an essay on the rise of in- 
dustrial civilization. By JoHN U. Nev. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. 416. 
$6.50. 


A history of the modern world. By R. R. PALMER. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. goo. $5.00. 


R. R. Palmer has written a one-volume historical 
manual modeled on the French series “‘Peuples et 
civilisations” and the series entitled the “Rise of 
modern Europe,” edited by W. L. Langer. He has 
performed a tour de force in condensing the history 
of the modern world into eighteen chapters. The 
result of his endeavor is an over-all survey for those 
who already have some acquaintance with the ma- 
terial with which he deals. It gives the reader a 
superb perspective of the principal political, social, 
economic, and intellectual developments in Euro- 
pean civilization. 

The main theme of this work is the growth of 
Europe and the expansion of European institutions. 
Since the author is writing for a generation in which 
much depends on political decision, he treats social, 
economic, and religious problems as causes for po- 
litical and military conflict in the past. He devotes 
much space to the wars and revolutions that have 
affected the course of human history as a whole, 
and he tends to subordinate national histories, ex- 
cept when events in one nation affect the world at 
large. While he shows the French and Russian revo- 
lutions as world-shaking events and examines them 
rather intensively, he does not emphasize the influ- 
ence of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

In addition to writing a broad political history, 
Palmer attempts to deal with the history of ideas 
in connection with his account of institutions and 
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events. This approach makes the ideas he discusses 
meaningful and allows him to be brief without 
being superficial. The author makes little effort to 
trace the origins of these ideas in the societies that 
produced them, but he does try to show how they 
were translated into political action. He says: 
“Without the ‘isms’ created in the thirty-odd years 
after the Peace of Vienna it is impossible to under- 
stand or even talk about the history of the world 
since that event” (p. 442). Yet he does not explain 
sufficiently the use of ideas as defense mechanisms 
and weapons by powerful groups in modern society. 

Cultural history is intentionally neglected, but 
Palmer’s analysis of economic development is 
thorough and illuminating. He also deals with some 
of the major social problems of the modern world, 
but his main concern is with nations and political 
leaders as the protagonists in an unending struggle 
for power. Man is the victim in the struggle, in 
which science, industrialism, and national sov- 
ereignty, which he developed to provide him with a 
better life, seem to be working to destroy him. 

The book contains many maps and tables as 
well as an excellent bibliography. There are only a 
few illustrations, but they are cleverly chosen to 
exemplify general concepts. Several well-known 
paintings are used to convey the idea of different 
social classes. 

The author manages to cram into less than nine 
hundred pages enough information to fill an en- 
cyclopedia, without being pedantic, tiring, or con- 
fusing. His style is direct and unostentatious. Every- 
thing he says is woven into the general narrative, 
and he displays a remarkable talent for synthesis. 


EDWARD R. TANNENBAUM 


Essai sur Vhistoire de l’ Alsace. By FEL1x PONTEIL. 
New ed. rev. and enl. Strasbourg: Derniéres 
nouvelles, 1948. Pp. 153. Sw. fr. 4.60. 


Quakers in science and industry: being an account of 
the Quaker contributions to science and industry 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. By ARTHUR 
Ratstrick. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950. Pp. 349. $6.00. 


Die diplomatischen Beziehungen Englands mit der 
alten Eidgenossenschaft zur Zeit Elisabeths, 
Jakobs I. und Karls I., 1558-1649. By WOLFGANG 
SCHNEEWIND. Basel: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 
1950. Pp. 187. Sw. fr. 8.50. 


China and gardens of Europe of the eighteenth century. 
By OswaLp Srrén. New York: Ronald, igs0. 
Pp. 219+192 pls. $30. 


Reflections on violence. By GEORGES SoREL. Trans- 
lated by T. E. Hutme and J. Rors. With an in- 
troduction by Epwarp A. Saris. Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1950. Pp. 311. $3.50. 
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Inquisitio de fide: a colloquy by Desiderius Erasmus 
Roterodamus, 1524. Edited, with an introduction 
and commentary, by Craic R. THompson. 
(“Yalestudies in religion,” No. XV.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. 126. $3.00. 


War and civilization. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 165. 
$2.50. 

Selected by Albert Vann Fowler from A study of 
history. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


Due anni fra le bande di Tito. By M. Basst. (“Testi- 
moni,” No. 11.) Boulogne: Cappelli, 1950. Pp. 
334. L. goo. 


Maledetta guerra! By M. PALMERINI BENEVENTO. 
Naples: Lofiredo, 1950. Pp. 373. L. 850. 


A commentary on the charter of the United Nations. 
By NorMAN BENTWICH and ANDREW MarrtIN. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1950. Pp. 239. 
18s. 


Il ministero degli affari esteri al servizio del popolo 
italiano (1943-1949). By GIUSEPPE BRUSASCA. 
Rome: Tipografia Ministero Affari Esteri, 1949. 
Pp. 718. L. 2,000. 


The coming defeat of communism. By JAMES BuRN- 
HAM. London: Cape, 1950. 12s. 6d. 


La tragédie des cuirassés allemands. By F. O. Busca 
and J. BRENNECKE. (“Mémoires, études et docu- 
ments pour servir 4 l’histoire de la guerre.”) 
Paris: Payot, 1950. Pp. 256. Fr. 420. 


Truman, Stalin and peace. By ALBERT CARR. Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1950. Pp. 256. $2.75. 


Chronique de la guerre froide, 1947-49. By COMTE 
HENRI CARTON DE W1arT. Brussels: Goemaere, 
1950. Pp. 448. B. fr. 120. 


Calculated risk. By GENERAL MARK W. CLARK. 
New York: Harper, 1950. Pp. 500. $5.00. 
General Clark’s own story of the war in North 

Africa and Italy and his postwar service as Ameri- 

can high commissioner in Austria. 


Germany and the fight for freedom. By Lucius CLay. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1950. Pp. 83. $2.00. 


Convogli. By Apo Coccuta. Naples: Pellerano—Del 
Gaudio, 1950. Pp. 247. L. 750. 


United States Army in World War II: the European 
theater of operations, the Lorraine campaign. By 
H. M. Core. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Pp. 618. $10. 
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The development of tactical services in the Army Air 
Forces. By JoHN M. CoLtemMAn. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 315. $4.00. 


Nelle mani del nemico. By ARTURO CoLomBrI. Rome: 
Rinascita, 1950. Pp. 145. L. 250. 


La lotta politica italiana nel secondo dopoguerra e nel 
mezzogiorno. By FRANCESCO COMPAGNA. Bari: 
Laterza, 1950. Pp. 332. L. 1,100. 


Aspetti della resistenza in Piemonte. Edited by S. 
Cotta, P. SERINI, and GrorGIo VACCARINO, with 
a preface by FRANCO ANTONICELLI. Turin: 
Torinese, 1950. Pp. 181. L. 1,000. 


Projet de pacte pour une union d’états européens. By 
MicHeL Despre. (“Ecrits politiques” series.) 
Paris: Nagel, 1950. Pp. 96. Fr. 150. 


Twenty million world war veterans. By ROBERT 
ENGLAND. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. 227. 22s. 6d. 


Freedom of information: a compilation. Vol. I, Com- 
ments of governments. (“United Nations publica- 
tions.”) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. Pp. 271. $3.50. 

Hitler directs his war: the secret records of his daily 
military conferences. Selected and annotated by 
Fetrx GitBert. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 179. $3.25. 


Extracts dealing with such topics as the North 
African invasion, Stalingrad, the fall of Mussolini, 
the Russian winter offensive of 1943-44, and the 
early months of 1945. 


La deuxiéme guerre: les secrets de la paix manquée. 
By Pierre and RENE Gosset. Paris: Flore, 1950. 
Pp. 480. Fr. 600. 

Die geheime Front: Organisation, Personen und 
Aktionen des deutschen Geheimdienstes. By 
WALTER Hacen. Zurich: Europa, 1950. Pp. 515. 
Sw. fr. 14.80. 


Documentary textbook on the United Nations. By 
Joun E. Hartey. 2d ed. rev. and enl. Los Ange- 
les: Center for International Understanding, 
1950. Pp. 1497. $12.50. 

The balance of payments and the standard of living. By 


R. G. Hawrrey. New York: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1950. Pp. 158. $1.74. 


Episodes, 1940-1944. By Epovarp Herriot. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1950. Pp. 216. Fr. 225. 


War and peace aims of the United Nations from Casa- 
blanca to Tokyo Bay: January 1, 1943—Septem- 
ber 1, 1945. Compiled and edited by Lourse W. 
Horsorn, Connecticut College, with an intro- 
duction by Smney B. Fay, Harvard University. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1949. Pp. 
1241. $6.00. 
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With the publication of this bulky collection, 
Louise Holborn has completed the extremely useful 
task begun in her War and peace aims of the United 
Nations: September 1, 1939—December 31, 1942 (Bes-, 
ton, 1943). Although the present volume is almost 
double the size of its predecessor, it is stifl a 
rigorously limited collection of speeches and official 
documents illustrative of the aims of the United Na- 
tions. The care and skill of the selection are evi- 
denced by the clarity with which the principal na- 
tional objectives of the major allies are brought out. 
Even in the speeches, many of which were, or course, 
designed more to encourage domestic morale than to 
announce fully matured decisions, the alert reader 
can discern some of the differences underlying the 
tragic split between East and West which developed 
after 1945. 5 

The collection is divided into six major sections. 
The first traces the development of United Nations 
policy from Casablanca to Potsdam and includes a 
number of agreements reached in order to implement 
co-operation in the economic and social fields. This 
section, which contains the most important official 
documents, is perhaps the core of the volume, 
though it occupies no more than 178 of the 1,201 
pages of text. The rest of the volume is in a sense 
illustrative material, sometimes amplifying and ex- 
plaining, sometimes qualifying or even contradict- 
ing, the official agreements found in the various 
joint memoranda, treaties, and communiqués. It is 
composed of the speeches and statements of national 
leaders, arranged in sections dealing, respectively, 
with the Big Five and associated powers, the smaller 
countries of western Europe, those of eastern 
Europe, the American republics, and finally the 
states of the Middle East and Africa. The docu- 
mentary material is pointed up by brief chronologies 
of important events, while the editor’s notes supply 
almost as much enlightening material as does the 
text itself. Other aids that add to the value of the 
book are a substantial bibliography of books, 
articles, and documentary source materials, a list of 
names identifying leading officials whose comments 
are printed, and a convenient index to help the 
reader thread his way through the mass of materials 
assembled. A great deal of hard work and intelligent 
planning has gone into the making of this collec- 
tion. All in all, it is one that will be well used and 
will indeed be well worth the using. 


Henry R. WINKLER 


La collaborazione italo-araba e¢ il Sudan. By ENR1co 
InsABATA. Rome: Danesi, 1950. Pp. 143. L. 700. 


Wavy navy: by some who served. Edited by LENNox 
Kerr and Davin James. With a foreword by 
ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM. London: Harrap, 1950. 
Pp. 263. 12s. 6d. 


Worrals of the W.A.A.F. By Captain W. E. Jouns. 
London: Lutterworth, 1950. Pp. 220. 6s. 
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Warum ist Europa so? Eine Deutung aus Raum und 
Zeit. By EUGEN Kossmann. Zurich: Hirzel, 1950. 
Pp. 287. Sw. fr. 12.50. 


La tragédie du général Draja Mihailovitch: le conflit 
Mihaitlovitch-Tito et la politique des alliés. By 
Branko Lazitcu. Lausanne: Haut-Pays, 1946. 
Pp. 93. Sw. fr. 3.60. 


Most of the world: the peoples of Africa, Latin America, 
and the East today. Edited by Ratpx Linton. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 
917. $5.50. 

The editor’s introduction to a symposium to 
which fourteen experts contribute makes the point 
that “one world is today a functional reality” (p. 4). 
But the measure of unity and order resulting from 
European hegemony and colonialism is largely going 
or is already gone. “Most of the world” is made up 
of the non-European Asiatics and Africans and the 
mestizos of Latin America. The questions common- 
ly asked are: Will these peoples go communist or 
anticommunist? Or how will they divide? The editor 
suggests that they may not follow any of these paths. 
“They do not belong on either side of the iron cur- 
tain. ... Capitalism and Communism, Democracy 
and Totalitarianism are equally foreign to these na- 
tions, and any apparent conversion to any of them 
will be only a transitory episode in the slow unfold- 
ing of their own deeply rooted civilizations” (pp. 9- 
10). The contributors, however, do not go out of 
their way to prove this general thesis. Two chapters 
discuss natural resources and population trends in 
“most of the world” as a whole. Later chapters dis- 
cuss with much interesting detail and suggestive 
generalization the present situation in mestizo Span- 
ish America and Brazil, in three areas of Africa, in 
the Near East, India and Pakistan, Southeast Asia 
and Indonesia, China, and Japan. The treatment is 
prevailingly that of competent anthropologists and 
sociologists. The volume performs a distinct service 
in condensing and bringing together information 
about a great diversity of peoples and areas. 


ArTuHUuR P. Scorr 


Guerra diplomatica a Salé (ottobre 1943—aprile 1945). 
By A. PoNcE-DE LEON MELLInI1. (“Testimoni,” 
No. 10.) Bologna: Cappelli, 1950. Pp. 213. L. 650. 


Itinerario tragico (1943-1945). By Giorcio Pint. 
Milan: Giachini, 1950. Pp. 323. L. 800. 


Sacrifici di alpini sul Don. By UMBERTO QUATTERI- 
NO. Pinerolo: Tajo, 1950. Pp. 228. L. 450. 


Crimes against international law. By Joseru B. 
KEENAN and BRENDAN F. Brown. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1950. Pp. 222. $3.25. 


Based upon statements made by the authors at 
the Tokyo war crimes trials and upholding the thesis 
that society has an innate right to try and punish 
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those guilty of war crimes whether previously estab- 
lished in positive law or not. 


The Russo-German alliance, August 1939 to June 
1941. By A. Rossi. London: Chapman & Hall, 
1950. Pp. 218. 12s. 6d. 


La notte di Dongo. By E. Sarnt. (“Documento della 
II guerra mondiale.”) Rome: Corso, 1950. Pp. 
240. L. 1,200. 


L’aeronautica italiana nella seconda guerra mondiale. 
By G. Santoro. (“I libri del momento.”) Rome: 
Danesi, 1950. Pp. 653. L. 1,500. 


Les “‘trahisons” du maréchal ... et de quelques autres. 
By GéNéRAL SERRIGNY. Paris: Couronne litté- 
raire, 1950. Fr. 300. 


Guerra senza bandiera. By E. Socno. (‘La seconda 
guerra mondiale,” No. 32.) Milan: Rizzoli, 1950. 


Pp. 365. L. 700. 


Russia and the United States. By P. A. SoroKin. 2d 
ed. (“Library of world affairs,’’ No. 15.) London: 
Stevens, 1950. Pp. 213. 12s. 6d. 


The price of survival. By BRIGADIER GENERAL 
JoserpH B. Sweet. Harrisburg, Pa.: Military 
Service, 1950. Pp. 239. $2.85. 


An estimate of Soviet military strength, prob- 
able tactics and objectives, the explosive possibili- 
ties of the present world situation, and the contain- 
ing policies and countermeasures available to the 
United States. 


Due anni di storia, 1943-1945. Vol. III. By A. Ta- 
MARO. Rome: Tosi, 1950. L. 4,000. 


Toward a world community: selected speeches. South 
Hadley, Mass.: Mount Holyoke Institute on the 
United Nations, 1950. Pp. 184. $2.00. 


Vento in prora: pagine di guerra. By A. TRAETTA. 
Rome: L’Arnia, 1950. Pp. 410. L. 800. 


Report to the United Nations, 1949-1950. The pro- 
gramme of UNESCO proposed by the executive 
board. Report on the effectiveness of the recon- 
struction programme, 1947, 1948, 1949. Paris: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, 1950. Pp. 198+88+75. 
$0.65 +$0.45+$1.00. 


These rights and freedoms. (“United Nations Pub- 
lications,” No. 1950, 1, 6.) New York: United 
Nations Department of Public Information, rg50. 


Pp. 214. $1.50. 


A report on the progress of the United Nations in 
promoting respect for human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms during the last four years. An annex 
contains several pertinent texts, and there is a 
bibliography of principal documents. 
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UNRRA: the history of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Prepared by a 
special staff under the direction of GEORGE 
WoopsBrIDGE. 3 vols. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 518-+-600+520. $15 for 
3 vols. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The multinational empire: nationalism and national 
reform in the Habsburg monarchy, 1848-1918. By 
Rosert A. Kann. 2 vols. New York: Columbia 
University -Press, 1950. Pp. 444+380. $12.50 for 
2 vols. 


Return to Vienna. By E. L. Lotuar. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1950. Pp. 352. 12s. 6d. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Le coup de Prague—une révolution préfabriquée. By 
HuBeErt RipKA. Paris: Plon, 1949. Pp. 372. Fr. 
450. 

After Stanislaw Mikolajczyk and Ferenc Nagy’s 
accounts of the bolshevization of Poland and Hun- 
gary, this volume, recording the death of democracy 
in Czechoslovakia, offers few surprises; the tech- 
niques of Communist political action have now be- 
come so familiar as to have a dreary monotony, 
leaving outside spectators with a feeling of outraged 
helplessness as with a play of Sophocles, moving in- 
exorably to its tragic denouement. Nevertheless, 
Hubert Ripka’s book deserves special attention be- 
cause it offers a lesson which may not be derived 
from the spectacle of the bolshevization of other 
Soviet satellites. 

While the anticommunist Poles, Hungarians, or 
Rumanians were not only anticommunist but also 
passionately russophobe, because they hated and 
feared Russia as the traditional enemy of their 
countries, the Czechoslovak anticommunists were 
enthusiastically russophile and desired a close 
Soviet-Czechoslovak alliance. Ripka states frankly 
that he, like President Eduard Bene§, sincerely be- 
lieved in and assiduously worked for a friendly 
understanding with the Communists at home and 
abroad. The failure of the democratic leaders of 
Czechoslovakia to find, in spite of their best will, a 
basis for amicable co-operation with the Com- 
munists, therefore, has a deeper significance than 
apparently similar failures in other countries; it is a 
proof ad oculos that communism and political free- 
dom in one country are incompatible and that a 
friendly understanding between Soviet Russia and 
a democratic country is impossible, unless that coun- 
try can make the Communists respect its democratic 
institutions by the strength of its arms. 

Ripka is now of the view that the Soviet leaders 
tolerated democratic elements in the Czechoslovak 
government as long as they did only out of regard for 
the opinions of the Western powers, especially of 
the United States, whose power they respected and 
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with whom they desired a modus vivendi, at least 
until they had recovered from the exhaustion of 
war. When it became apparent, following the ad- 
journment sine die, in November 1947, of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in London, that an 
understanding between the Western powers and 
Soviet Russia could not be reached, the Soviet 
leaders proceeded to consolidate their sphere of in- 
fluence by liquidating in it the remnants of demo- 
cratic elements, in whom they saw a real or potential 
fifth column of the Western powers. The Communist 
offensive in Czechoslovakia began at once, in 
November 1947, with an attack on the Slovak 
democrats, who had won 62 per cent of the Slovak 
electorate in the relatively free elections of May 
1946. It culminated in the ministerial crisis of 
February 1948, when the democratic ministers 
resigned in protest against the Communist control of 
the police. The Communists then forced President 
Benes by a display of force to confirm in power a 
new Communist-picked cabinet excluding the 
democratic elements. 

Ripka, by training a newspaperman, is an ex- 
perienced writer, and he relates the development of 
the crisis with skill and dramatic effect. The tragic 
role of the ailing President Bene’, who first en- 
couraged the democratic leaders to a showdown 
with the Communists and then abandoned them 
without warning and capitulated to Klement Gott- 
wald, is told tactfully, withovt indulging i» andigni- 
fied recriminations. Ripka’s constant participation 
in government (he held the post of undersecretary 
for foreign affairs in the government exiled in Lon- 
don and that of minister for foreign trade in the post- 
war coalition government in Prague) until the Febru- 
ary coup gave him access to confidential informa- 
tion, which he is now able to reveal; thus, for in- 
stance, the manner in which Stalin forced the 
Czechoslovak government to reverse its decision to 
adhere to the “Marshall Plan” in July 1947. He was 
unable, however, to take into exile (he now resides 
in Washington) any secret documents. To the 
mystery of Jan Masaryk’s death he is able to add 
only his belief that it was a case of suicide. In spite 
of this limitation, Ripka’s book is an important 
document of current history. 


Victor S. MAMATEY 


FRANCE 
La politique agricole dela France: de 1880 @ 1940. By 
MICHEL AUGE-LARIBE. Paris: Presses universi- 
taires, 1950. Pp. 488. Fr. goo. 


CEuvres de Robespierre. Vol. 1V, Discours 1789-1790. 
Edited by Marc Bovutorseau, Greorces Le- 
FEBVRE, and ALBERT SOBOUL. Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires, 1950. Pp. 704. Fr. 1,200. 


Du Quesne et la marine royale de Richelieu & Colbert. 
By LrEvTENANT-COLONEL HENRI Carrf. Paris: 
Sfelt, 1950. Fr. 480. 
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Philippe-Egalité. By ANpré Castetor. (“Présence 
de ’histoire” series.) Paris: Sfelt, 1950. Fr. 480. 


Quatre ans de victoires du socialisme et du camp de 
la paix. By Jean Catuata. Paris: Editions 
sociales, 1950. Pp. 84. Fr. 80. 


Galliéni é¢ Madagascar. By GENERAL JEAN CHAR- 
BONNEAU. Paris: Nouvelles latines, 1950. Fr. 450. 


Comptes rendus des collaborateurs pour la campagne 
1948. (“Bulletin des Services de la Carte Géo- 
logique,” No. 226.) Paris: Béranger, 1950. Pp. 
176. Fr. 584. 


La révolution de 1830. By RoBEeRT DEMOULIN. 
(“Notre passé” series.) Brussels: Renaissance du 
livre, 1950. Pp. 166. 


Larévolution des notables: Mounier et les monarchiens, 
1789. By Jean Ecret. Paris: Colin, 1950. Pp. 
236. Fr. 400. 


Le magnifique Meigret: valet de Francois Ier, ami de 
Marot, sauveur de Genéve, une figure du temps de 
Calvin. By Atexts FRANocoIS, professeur a 
l’Université de Genéve. Geneva: Georg & Cie., 
S.A., 1947. Pp. 181. : 


In studying the history of the Reformation the 
question frequently occurs as to what happened to 
the lesser figures who renounced the faith of their 
fathers and embraced the doctrines of the reform- 
ers. In the same vein, one often wonders about the 
fate of the early Protestants who were forced because 
of their faith to live in exile from their native lands. 
In this small study by a professor at the University 
of Geneva we have the case history of a valet de la 
chambre from the court of Francis I who was ban- 
ished from France in 1534 and who elected there- 
after to spend the rest of his life in Geneva. 

As with other refugees in other times, the life in 
exile of Laurent Meigret (known as “le magnifique”’) 
was almost as turbulent as his life at home. Upon 
arriving in Geneva, he became involved almost at 
once in the factional bickering complicating the 
city’s political, financial, and religious life. In the 
ironic words of the author, “Meigret experienced all 
the troubles to which the local scene predestined 
him”’ (p. 60). 

It was only after Calvin’s arrival in Geneva 
in 1536 that Meigret, as a supporter of the re- 
former, became a figure to reckon with in the his- 
tory of Geneva. In describing his political activities, 
Alexis Frangois presents an excellent case study of 
the close interrelationships prevailing between re- 
ligious convictions and political loyalties in the lives 
of the Genevan burghers. He also depicts clearly the 
intermingling of religious and political rivalries in 
the complex contests for power going on in the 
sixteenth century among the Swiss cities of Geneva, 
Basel, and Bern. Here also in miniature he adduces 
examples of the machinations of the great powers to 
direct events in the Swiss cities. 


The enemies of Meigrét, posing as dutiful burgh- 
ers, soon accused him of being a “secret agent’’ of 
his former master, the king of France. It is upon his 
alleged espionage activities that Frangois dwells 
in his examination of Meigret’s career. Drawing 
upon the personal papers of “the magnificent” in the 
archives of Geneva, the author shows how the 
enemies of Calvin sought to attack the great re- 
former through their attacks upon Meigret. In the 
trial of 1547 the complex network of political and 
religious intrigue in which Meigret lived and worked 
is explored in detail, and through the maze of 
intrigue the role of Calvin in the political life of the 
city may occasionally be glimpsed. 

In his microcosmic study of Reformation politics 
in Geneva as portrayed in the life of Meigret, 
Francois has provided us with some valuable insights 
into a confused series of events. Although he docu- 
ments his work occasionally and provides the read- 
er with a bibliography and a list of Meigret’s 
papers relating to the trial of 1547, the book suffers 
from his failure to supply it with an index. 


DoNALp F. Lacu 


Origine et déviation du Gaullisme: De Gaulle, agent de 
Reynaud. By LuctEN GALIMAND. Paris: Couronne 
Littéraire, 1950. Fr. 300. 


Le duc de Gramont: un diplomate méconnu. By Con- 
STANTIN DE GRUNWALD. Paris: Hachette, 1950. 
Fr. 320. 


L’époque contemporaine. By JARRY and Mazin. 
Paris: L’Ecole, 1950. Pp. 716. Fr. 550. 


Formation de lunité francaise. By ABBE EUGENE 
Jarry. Paris: Poisson, 1950. Pp. 365. Fr. 850. 


Histoire de la marine francaise. By RENE JOUAN. 
Paris: Payot, 1950. Pp. 320. Fr. 630. 


Le demi-siécle: souvenirs dela vie littéraire et politique 
(1876-1946). By ALBERT Kertm. Paris: Michel, 
1950. Pp. 304. Fr. 390. 


The siege of Paris, 1870-1871: a political and social 
history. By MELVIN KRANZBERG, Amherst Col- 
lege. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950, Pp. 
202. $2.75. \ 


From time to time a historical] event is so over- 
shadowed by subsequent developments as to be 
quite lost to later view. Such has been the fate of the 
siege of Paris conducted by the Prussians and suf- 
fered by the Parisians between December 19, 1870 
and January 29, 1871. Until the appearance of The 
siege of Paris, 1870-1871: a political and social history 
by Melvin Kranzberg, this subject had been not 
only generally neglected but usually relegated to the 
subordinate position of threshold to the great 
Commune. Kranzberg has rescued the events of 
these four months from this historical oblivion and 
has attempted, neither too vigorously nor too suc- 
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cessfully, to raise the traditional estimate of their 
importance in the story of the development of 
modern France. 

As he has indicated in both title and preface of 
his book, Kranzberg set out to write political and 
social history. The politica] narrative provides the 
skeleton of the study, the events from the formation 
of the provisional government on September 4 
through the final acceptance of the Prussian armi- 
stice convention, moving swiftly by in a smooth and 
effortless account. The social aspect of the story, 
however, presents more problems and oecupies a 
larger part of the total study. Clearly, Kranzberg 
had hoped to find the major significance of the siege 
in its accentuation of that division of French 
society into two classes which can be traced at least 
to the great Revolution and which has all but 
fatally divided modern France. 

That the Commune was a product of this in- 
tensification of the old incipient social conflict has 
long been taken for granted, and it seems doubtful 
that there is anything very new to say about the im- 
pact of the siege on this area of social weakness 
or that this book makes any important contribution 
to the analysis of the major social forces in modern 
France. If Kranzberg has not succeeded in writing 
social history on this scale, however, it is due to the 
deficiency of his subject and his own good sense, 
which has prevented him from injecting an im- 
portance which was not there. 

Even shorn of the potentiality of ultimate sig- 
nificance, the story of the siege of Paris is rich in 
details of everyday existence. In this lesser key, 
Kranzberg has written excellent social history. The 
reader follows the action from phase to phase as he 
would if he had been caught in the beleaguered 
capital and, like the residents of Paris, finds his at- 
tention focused on the cost of food and fuel, the vain 
hopes and vague forebodings, and the curiously ab- 
sorbing preoccupation with what costumes and 
countenances he should adopt for the ceremonial de- 
fense of a cause already lost. The book is at its best 
perhaps in conveying the sense of unreality which 
enveloped the city and left its citizens groping 
through the mists of romantic tradition, seeking pat- 
terns of personal behavior, political action, and mili- 
tary strategy. Not only the siege itself but every 
individual act committed in its name appears to 
have been as futile in conception as in execution. 
It is the story of suffering for expiation rather than 
for salvation, of a city unable to slough off twenty 
years’ habit of posturing in fancy dress, forced to 
come to terms with its own weaknesses because all 
escape from this soul-searching exercise had been cut 
off by the ring of Bismarck’s troops. 
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La condition ouvriére en France depuis cent ans. By 
Paut Louis. (“ ‘Que sais-je?? Le point des 
connaissances actuelles” series.) Paris: Presses 
universitaires, 1950. Pp. 129. Fr. go. 


Louis XIV. By Husert Merntvirer. (“‘ ‘Que sais- 
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series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1950. Pp. 
128. Fr. go. 


La vie privée de Moliére. By GEORGES MONGREDIEN. 
Paris: Hachette, 1950. Fr. 320. 


Tuer le Roi Louis XVII: sauver l'homme. By M. M. 
DE Rasky. Paris: Chavane, 1950. Fr. 690. 


The rise of Louis Napoleon. By F. A. Suwpson. 3d ed. 
New York, London, and Toronto: Longmans, 
Green, 1950. Pp. 387. $6.00. 


This third edition contains no new material not 
in previous editions except an appendix “Louis 
Napoleon and the First Empire.” 


Talleyrand. By Evcen Tartf. Leipzig: Koehler & 
Amelang, 1950. Pp. 274. M. 7. 


Von der 3. sur 4. Republik. By ERNST WALDER. 
Bern: Lang, tg50. Pp. 150. Sw. fr. 7. 
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Fr. 400. 
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Government Printing Office, 1950. Pp. 951. $3.25. 
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courT. Paris: Flammarion, 1950. Pp. 256. Fr. 
375: 


Histoire de’ Allemagne. By PrerrRE LAFvE. (“L’his- 
toire”’ series.) Paris: Flammarion, 1950. Pp. 592. 
Fr. 650. 


Trumpf oder Bluff? 12 Jahre deutsche Luftwaffe. By 
HERBERT RreckHorr. Geneva: Interavia, 1945. 
Pp. 296. M. 12.50. 


Die Revolution von 1848 in Deutschland. By Otro 
VossLer.. Mainz: Mainzer Presse, 1948. Pp. 85. 


Das Ende des alten Reiches: der Reichsdeputations- 
hauptschluss von 1803 und die Rheinbundakte von 
1806 nebst zugehirigen Aktenstiicken. Edited by 
Ernst WALDER. Bern: Lang, 1948. Pp. 96. M. 
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revolution of 1848. Edited by A. E. Zucker. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 379. 
$4.50. 

The comprehensive history of the forty-eighters 

in the United States planned by Veit Valentin as a 
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contribution to the centenary celebration in 1948 
was cut short by the author’s untimely death. To 
fill the gap, at least in part, nine scholars have 
joined under the editorship of A. E. Zucker to throw 
light on the most important aspects of the forty- 
eighters’ story. As is usual in such co-operative enter- 
prises, the articles are of varying weight and worth. 
To this reviewer, four of the eight essays—‘‘The 
European background” by Carl J. Friedrich, “The 
American scene” by Oscar Handlin, “The adjust- 
ment to the United States” by Hildegard Binder 
Johnson, and “The forty-eighters in politics” by 
Lawrence S. Thompson and Frank X. Braun—are 
of particular value. They integrate well-known facts 
with results of new research so as to make intelligible 
the political and cultural scene from which the 
refugees came and the situation into which they had 
to fit themselves, and the specific contribution is 
elucidated which the forty-eighters were destined 
to make during one of the most critical periods of 
United States history. The picture is rounded out 
with articles on “The Turner” by Augustus J. Prahl, 
“The radicals” by Eitel W. Dobert, and on “The 
forty-eighters in the Civil War” by Ella Lonn. 

While the true stature of the forty-eighters ap- 
pears in this book generally in their strength as well 
as weakness, it is regrettable that some clichés, time- 
honored but erroneous, have also crept into the 
book; for example, Frederick William III of Prussia 
made the promise of a constitution on May 22, 1815, 
not before the wars of liberation (pp. 80 and 225). 
Particularly, one would have wished for a less con- 
ventional, less eulogistic, and more critical portrait 
of Carl Schurz than the one offered by Bayard 
Quincy Morgan in the concluding essay of the book. 

Although the editorial work done by Zucker is 
careful on the whole, there are a few repetitions and 
some inconsistencies. An inaccuracy that apparently 
cannot be eradicated is the statement that Friedrich 
Kapp participated in the revolutionary uprising in 
the Palatinate in 1849 (p. 116), whereas the bio- 
graphical dictionary at the end of the book gives the 
facts correctly. 

This biographical dictionary of the forty-eighters, 
compiled by Zucker, forms a voluminous sort of ap- 
pendix (pp. 269-357). A large amount of research has 
obviously gone into its making, and it is certainly a 
highly useful feature of a valuable and timely book. 


Evita G. H. LENEL 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Acts of the privy council, Charles I. Vol. 111, Septem- 
ber 1627—June 1628. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1950. 37s. 6d. 


A history of the regiments and uniforms of the British 
army. By R. M. Barnes. London: Seeley, 1950. 
Pp. 336. 30s. 


Lady Charlotte Guest: extracts from her journal, 1833~- 
52. By Tue Eart or BessporoucH. London: 
Murray, 1950. Pp. 319. 18s. 


English political thought in the nineteenth century. 
By CRANE Brinton. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 305. $3.50. 


This study of the political ideas of some nine- 
teen representative figures is a reprint of a volume 
first published in 1933. The fact that it was not re- 
viewed in the Journal of modern history at that time 
would be justification enough for a notice at present, 
even if the book had not since become a widely used 
introduction to the subject for a generation of stu- 
dents of English history. In addition, some of its in- 
sights, particularly those into the nature of con- 
servative thought of the period, have perhaps become 
more relevant in our present time of doubt and 
questioning than they appeared to be in the relative 
ideological security of the 1930’s. 

Crane Brinton has chosen to treat his subject as 
a study of the ideas of certain men and not as an 
analysis of abstract political theories existing in a 
kind of rarefied, systematized vacuum. This is not to 
say that we have here a group of biographical studies 
serving as a contrivance for outlining political ideas. 
In some cases (especially in that of Benjamin 
Disraeli), Brinton takes considerable care to trace 
the influence of personality upon political thought; 
in others (as in the essay on Benjamin Kidd), the 
complex of ideas holds the stage while the man him- 
self is hardly even in the wings. Whatever the tech- 
nique employed in particular essays, together these 
studies add up to a penetrating exploration of 
nineteenth-century political thought. The period’s 
emphasis upon history as a guide to the reconstruc- 
tion of the social order; its acceptance, in differing 
degrees and shapes, of the idea of progress; and, 
above all, the astonishing variety of its political 
concepts, programs, and faiths find in Brinton’s 
witty (sometimes perhaps overly witty) exegesis a 
chapter-and-verse documentation. 

Each reader will have his own preference among 
the essays. The reviewer is most impressed by those 
dealing with Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Walter 
Bagehot. Brinton’s rehabilitation of Coleridge as a 
“political moralist” is a strikingly acute analysis 
of the basic assumptions of the tory democracy of 
the nineteenth century. He demonstrates brilliantly 
that philosophical conservatism did not necessarily 
mean acceptance of the established order, for 
Coleridge, whose political thought was rooted in the 
principle of authority, was one of the major critics 
of the conditions he saw about him. Similarly, the 
essay on Bagehot shrewdly lights up the conserva- 
tive side of his somewhat conventionalized liberal- 
ism. The implications of the mild anti-intellectual- 
ism of Bagehot, so sharply noted by Brinton, seem 
even more apposite now, when we have had some 
greater insight into the meaning of the twentieth- 
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century retreat from reason, than they did when the 
book was first completed. 

The list of essays includes most of the expected 
figures. Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Lord 
Acton, Thomas Hill Green, all appear. But there 
is an occasional surprise. One of the reactions to 
the book in the thirties was regret that Brinton had 
not seen fit to include Matthew Arnold among his 
subjects. The passage of a few years and the revival 
of interest in the influence of Arnold bolsters the 
feeling that the omission is a major one. Certainly, 
the claims of Arnold are strong when placed against 
- those of Benjamin Kidd or even of Herbert Spencer, 
whose basic ideas, such as they were, can so easily 
serve as straw men to be knocked about by acute 
and sophisticated students of political thought. But 
this is a minor point. Though it is a reprint rather 
than a revision, Brinton’s study is a good book 
grown better in its second version, even though not a 
word has been changed. 

Henry R. WINKLER 


The debate on the French Revolution, 1789-1799. 
Edited by ALFRED Copan. (“The British po- 
litical tradition,” Vol. II.) London: Nicholas 
Kaye, 1950. Pp. 496. 12s. 6d. 


This volume is part of a series of similar volumes 
on “The British political tradition.” The general edi- 
tors explain that the purpose of the series is to 
supplement, notably from Hansard, pamphlets and 
newspapers, and many more uncommon sources, 
what we already have in the works of the more 
formal political thinkers. In form, this book is what 
we used to call a “sourcebook,” but a sourcebook 
rather for intellectual than for institutional history. 
It is, of course, subject to the limitations of all such 
books. The unprepared reader, even though he read 
carefully Alfred Cobban’s admirable introduction to 
this volume, would have at best a rather confused 
notion of the great political issues of the French 
revolutionary era from these two hundred-odd ex- 
tracts from contemporaneous writing. Well-chosen 
though these items are, they are, after all, excerpts, 
snippets, mutilations in a sense, of what their au- 
thors meant as wholes. Supplemented by a good 
textbook, they will serve the purpose of bringing to 
the student’s mind some firsthand evidence of how 
men thought and felt. Yet even for this purpose, 
whole works conceived as such by their authors do 
have a freshness, reality, and shapeliness no collec- 
tion of bits and pieces can have. Edmund Burke’s 
Reflections, Sir James Mackintosh’s Vindiciae Gal- 
licae, and Thomas Paine’s Rights of man—though 
all together perhaps two or three times as long as 
this book—would surely do all this book can do, and 
without sacrifice of artistic and intellectual in- 
tegrity. 

But this problem, too—-the problem of antholo- 
gies versus artistic wholes—can readily become a 
debate. As anthologies go, this is an excellent one. 


Cobban has carried out the intention of the general 
editors and brought before us much material avail- 
able only to the research worker in great libraries. 
We have not only the familiar bits from Burke, 
Charles James Fox, Paine, and William Godwin; we 
have pieces from the Analytical review, the Scots 
magazine, from Thomas Christie and John Thelwall; 
we have a fine treasonous broadside on Mr. Gwelp 
and Mr. Gwelp, junior. Even those who question the 
direct teaching value of the anthological method will 
have to admit that, for the interested student, this 
political anthology can do what poetical anthologies 
often do—send the reader with a newly stimulated 
appetite to the search for the originals, for sources 
rather than sourcebooks. For those who have already 
worked the field, it can be a suggestive and stimulat- 
ing reminder of how much there always is to glean. 


CRANE BRINTON 


The romantic revival, 1780-1830. Vol. IV. By A. 
CompTon-RickETr. Edited by P. WeEsTLAND. 
London: English University Press, 1950. Pp. 256. 
4s. 6d. 

A short history of the English Reformation. By Gor- 
DON Crosse. London: Mowbray, 1950. Pp. 128. 
3s. 6d. 

Episcopacy and the royal supremacy in the Church of 
England in the sixteenth century. By E. T. Davies. 
London: Blackwell, 1950. Pp. 137. 10s. 6d. 


Days for decision. By ANTHONY EDEN. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1950. Pp. 239. $3.00. 


The Victorian age, 1815-1914. By R. J. EvANs. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1950. Pp. 436. $2.50. 


Elizabeth’s Irish wars. By Cyrtt Fats. London: 
Methuen, 1950. Pp. 362. 25s. 


The genesis of russophobia’in Great Britain. By 
Joun Howes Gteason. (“Harvard historical 
studies,” No. 57.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1950: $6.00. 


A short history of Edinburgh Castle. By W. F. Gray. 
London: Moray, 1950. Pp. 128. 3s. 6d. 


A social and economic history of Britain, 1760-1950. 
By P. Grecc. London: Harrap, 1950. Pp. 584. 
18s. 


The battlefields of England. By LirruTENANT- 
CoLONEL ALFRED Hiccrns. With a foreword by 
G. M. TREVELYAN. New York: British Book 
Centre, 1950. Pp. 333. $5.00. 


Trades council, 1860-1950: a history of London. With 
a foreword by J. Jacoss. London: Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1950. Pp. 168. gs. 6d. 


Edouard VII, le roi de l’entente cordiale. By L&on 
LEMONNIER. (“Rayon d’histoire” series.) Paris: 
Librairie Hachette, 1949. Pp. 249. Fr. 300. 
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The usefulness of Léon Lemonnier’s Edouard 
VII, le roi de l’entente cordiale depends chiefly on 
one’s language. For French-reading people this book 
has considerable worth, for there are only two or 
three books in French on the life of Edward VII; 
English-reading people could do better with such 
standard accounts in English as Sidney Lee’s King 
Edward VII: a biography (New York, 1927). Le- 
monnier, the author of numerous plays, criticisms, 
biographies, and histories, has assembled chiefly 
from secondary works the materials which he has 
molded into a bread-and-ceremony life of Edward 
as prince of Wales and as king. It is a long story, for 
Edward was fifty-nine when he began his nine-year 
reign in rg01. The author makes no pretense of 
scholarly apparatus or of new data or points of 
view. Rather, this French writer is recalling happily 
the life of an English prince and king famous for his 
cordiality toward France. 

Lemonnier treats meals, theatergoing, marriage 
and funeral rites, and travels abroad so extensively 
that diplomacy and politics—those traditionally 
staple concerns of historians—seem almost ex- 
traneous. Employing a simple chronological frame- 
work of narrative, he develops his exposition of the 
personality of Edward VII by narrating incidents 
rather than by analysis and description. So the pic- 
ture emerges of Edward VII as a pro-French, genial 
bon vivant, bound by a sense of duty to spend his 
time in ceremonies and official travels from which he 
could at times escape by living incognito in Paris 
or by retreating to his clubs. Kept by his father and 
mother from dealing with large matters, he turned 
to smal] affairs and to living zestfully. 

Lemonnier makes clear Edward’s pro-French 
leanings from the time of the Franco-Prussian War 
to the end of his reign, leanings which brought him 
into difficulties with his mother, Queen Victoria, and 
with his Prussian relatives, notably Emperor 
William I. So we hear more of his profuse and pro- 
lific relatives of royal and ducal rank than we hear 
of his influence on English policy. It suggests a 
fairyland where kings and princes rather than 
ministers and diplomatic pressures make diplomacy. 
Even though Edward reigned but did not rule, yet 
the author could have focused more profitably on 
diplomatic affairs. The role of Edward VII in the 
genesis of the Entente Cordiale receives less space 
than his travels to Canada and India. Quite properly 
the author says that his genuine liking for Parisian 
life aided the Marquess of Lansdowne and Théo- 
phile Delcassé in constructing the Entente Cordiale, 
but his treatment of the negotiations is scanty. 
Above all, what this book does is to relate simply 
and with little color the personal life of Edward VII. 


GaRLAND DowNuM 
Sir Christopher Hatton’s book of seals: to which is ap- 


pended a select list of the works of Frank Henry 
Straton. Edited by L. C. Ltoyp and D. H. Stan- 


TON. New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 527. $17. 


A history of England. By FREDERICK MARCHAM. 
Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 887. 
$5.00. 


The crown and the cross: a biography of Thomas 
Cromwell. By THEODORE MayNnarp. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. 301. $4.50. 


Life under the Tudors. Edited by J. E. Morpurco. 
London: Falcon, 1950. Pp. 226. 12s. 6d. 


The English Reformation to 1558. By T. M. PARKER. 
(“Home university library of modern knowl- 
edge,” No. 217.) Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 200. 5s. 


The inland waterways of England. By LIONEL Rott. 
New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 221. $5.00. 


The land of Britain: its use and misuse. By Lav- 
RENCE D. Stamp. 2d ed. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1950. Pp. 515. $10.75. 


Sir Walter Raleigh: a study in Elizabethan skepticism. 
By Ernest A. STRATHMANN. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 302. $4.00. 


Illustrated English social history. Vol. II. By G. M. 
TREVELYAN, O.M. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1950. Pp. 195. $3.75. 

The second volume of a four-volume illustrated 
edition of the author’s English social history covers 
the Tudor and Stuart periods. 


Florence Nightingale, 1820-1910. By Ceci. Woop- 
HAM-SMITH. London: Constable, 1950. Pp. 615. 
15s. 

IRELAND 


The population of Ireland, 1750-1845. By K. H. 
CoNnNELL. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. 285. $3.50. 


Essays in British and Irish history in honour of James 
Eadie Todd. Edited by H. A. Cronne, T. W. 
Moopy, and D. B. Quinn. London: Frederick 
Muller, Ltd., 1949. Pp. 333. 218. 


The sixteen essays in this volume reflect the 
breadth of interests and the standards of scholarship 
of the distinguished teacher to whom they are dedi- 
cated. All the authors were students or colleagues of 
James Eadie Todd, professor of modern history in 
the Queen’s University of Belfast from 1919 to 1945. 

The first three essays are in the field of medieval 
institutional and ecclesiastical history. Five essays 
deal with miscellaneous subjects: the colonizing en- 
terprises of Sir Walter Raleigh; the English Guinea 
Company and the West African trade in the first 
half of the seventeenth century; the recruitment and 
organization of the Scottish army in Ulster in the 
1640's; the eighteenth-century estate agent; and the 
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port of Bristol, with particular reference to the near- 
fatal consequences of the “half-century of languor- 
ous ineptitude” (p. 213) which preceded the pur- 
chase of the river-mouth docks by the city in 1884. 

Half the essays explore aspects of Irish history 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. J. C. 
Beckett presents an astute analysis of “Swift as an 
ecclesiastical statesman” and finds that the “ele- 
ment of partisanship is the ruling factor in Swift’s 
achievement” (p. 151). J. L. McCracken describes 
the Irish viceroyalty between 1760 and 1773, es- 
pecially during the tenure of Lord Townshend 
(1767-72). Theresa M. O’Connor offers a highly 
interesting account of the personal and political 
struggle between Henry Flood and Henry Grattan 
in the eventful years of 1782 and 1783. B. A. 
Kennedy outlines some of the federal schemes for 
Ireland of Sharman Crawford, better known for his 
advocacy of tenant-right, and traces Crawford’s 
relations with Daniel O’Connell and his vaciliating 
attitude toward both federalism and repeal. T. W. 
Moody gives the best brief account of “The new 
departure in Irish politics, 1878-9,” with a careful 
analysis of the role of three men, John Devoy, 
Michael Davitt, and Charles Stewart Parnell. It is 
important to note, as Moody points out, that “the 
new departure as embodied in the Land League 
[1879-81] was not the new departure of 1878” (pp. 
331-32). 

Two essays trace the careers of Father Hugh 
O’Donnell, a remarkable parish priest of Belfast 
from 1772 to 1812, and of Henry Montgomery 
(1788-1865), the “arian goliath” (p. 271) and 
“acknowledged leader of Irish unitarianism” (p. 
274). The remaining essay on Irish topics is a care- 
ful study by Hugh Shearman of the finances of the 
Church of Ireland after its disestablishment in 1869. 

Like most memorial volumes, this collection of 
essays is a gracious tribute to an outstanding teach- 
er; but unlike most works of this sort, which appeal 
to the heart more than to the mind, it is of uniformly 
high quality and of genuine scholarly value. It may 
well serve as'a model for those who plan similar 
testimonials. 


Norman D. PALMER 


The story of the Abbey Theatre, from its origins in 1899 
to the present. By PETER KAVANAGH. New York: 
Devin-Adair, 1950. Pp. 254. $4.50. 


The face and mind of Ireland. By ARLAND USSHER. 
New York: Devin-Adair, 1950. Pp. 191. $2.75. 
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Il tempo della regina e appunti per una biografia di 
Vittorio Emanuele III. By G. Artrert. (“Saggi, 
memorie e documenti,”’ No. 10.) Rome: Sestante, 
1950. Pp. 300. L. 700. 


Un compagno di Menotti e di Maszzini: Angelo 
Usiglic. By Eucenio Artom. Modena: Mo- 
denese, 1950. Pp. 225. L. 500. 


La culture italienne: dix siécles de civilisation. By 
MariA BRANDON-ALBINI. Paris: Bonne, 1950. 
Pp. 400. Fr. 570. 


Socialismo risorgimentale. By Luic! BULFERETTI. 
Turin: Einaudi, 1949. Pp. 396. L. 1,500. 


L’occupazione delle terre in Italia. By ALBERTO CA- 
RACCIOLO. Rome: E.C.A., 1950. Pp. 700. L. 100. 


Nazione Europa umanitd: saggi sulla storia dell’idea 
di nazione e del principio di nazionalita in Italia. 
By Carto Curcio. Milan: Giuffré, 1950. Pp. 236. 
L. 880. 


Atti dei congresso di studi storici sul’48 siciliano (12- 
15 Gennaio 1948). Collected and analyzed by 
EvuGENIO pi CARLO and GAETANO FALZONE. 
Palermo: Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento 
italiano, 1950. Pp. 368. 


Ventun anni d’esilio—1925-10946. By FRANCESCO 
Froza. Turin: Auartara, 1949. Pp. 344. L. 400. 


Vita di Mussolini e storia del fascismo. By Caro- 
FIGLIO Fusto. Turin: S.E.T., 1950. Pp. 472. L. 
2,000. 


Chirurgia e politica. By Grrotamo Gatti. Milan: 
Gastaldi, 1950. Pp. 302. L. 700. 


An autobiography by a former professor of 
pathology at the University of Florence, also 
deputy to parliament and senator. 


Mazzini maestro italiana. By ARMANDO LODOLINI. 
Milan: Dall’Ogio, 1950. Pp. 274. L. 250. 


Luci e ombre del passato regime. By PreTRO Mon- 
TORO. Naples: Genovese, 1950. Pp. 133. L. 350. 


The Medici. By FERDINAND SCHEVILL. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949. Pp. 228. $4.00. 


The Medici were a remarkable family. On that 
point, at least, there has been complete unanimity 
among scholars. No other family of that age has so 
caught the imagination of generations of readers or 
been so intimately connected with the concept of the 
Renaissance. And, like almost everything else in the 
Renaissance, they have been the subject of endless 
controversy. This slight history of the Medici, by 
the distinguished author of the History of Florence 
(Journal, IX [1937], 217), adds little to our knowl- 
edge of the Medici or their age, but it does come as 
close to being a fair-minded and unbiased account 
of their role in the history of Florence as anything 
now available. For the student and the general 
reader, to whom rather than to the scholar it is ad- 
dressed, it will prove a very useful and interesting 
book. It will certainly be welcomed by teachers who 
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have been forced hitherto to intrust their students 
to the somewhat overenthusiastic guidance of 
Colonel G. F. Young, C.B. 

Ferdinand Schevill is at his best in dealing with 
the political and economic activity of the Medici 
clan. Here he draws upon his own vast store of 
knowledge concerning the workings of the complex 
constitutional machine, by means of which the 
Florentine people maintained the appearance of 
extreme democracy while making oligarchy a prac- 
tical necessity. Here, too, he has taken cognizance 
of such recent research as that of Raymond and 
Florence de Roover in the history of Florentine 
finance. One feels, however, that his reading in the 
field of Renaissance culture is neither so profound 
nor so nearly up to date. His conception of the 
Renaissance—even if one discounts as careless 
phrasing such passing comments as “since the 
Renaissance was nothing other than the revival of 
learning transferred to the field of the arts” (p. 51)— 
bears the mark of the nineteenth century. The 
pagan, anti-Christian tendencies of the Renaissance 
(pp. 106, 168) willseem to most scholars overstated. 
And there is surely some exaggeration in the credit 
accorded to George Gemistos Plethon for the re- 
vival of the phifosophy of Plato, “whom the exclu- 
sive vogue of his pupil, Aristotle, during the Middle 
Ages had consigned to all but complete oblivion” 
(p. 75). There is no exaggeration, however, in 
Schevill’s estimate, generous though it is, of the 
degree of encouragement afforded Renaissance art 
and learning by Medici patronage; nor would any- 
one quarrel with his thesis that, when all has been 
said that can be said for the effect of four genera- 
tions of inspired patronage, the Medici must still be 
considered “late comers in a long established, highly 
developed society moving forward under its own un- 
exhausted energies” (p. x). 

W. K. FERGUSON 


La vita economica dell’Italia nell’eté napoleonica. By 
Evcenty VrxtTorovic Tarte. Translated by 
ITaLo SANTACHIARA. Turin; Einaudi, 1950. Pp. 
386. L. 1,500. 


Documenti della relazioni tra Carlo I d’Angié e la 
Toscana. Vol. I. Edited by S. TerRtizzr. (“Docu- 
menti di storia italiana.”) Florence: Olschki, 
1950. Pp. 536. L. 3,500. 


A cavallo di due secoli. By ALBERTO THEODOLI. 
Rome: La Navicella, 1950. Pp. 201. L. 700. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Histoire d’une maison bruxelloise, 1315-1949. By 
BerTHE DELEPINNE. Brussels: Wellens & Go- 
denne, 1950. Pp. 115. B. fr. 75. 


Namur, ville mosane. By FELIX ROUSSEAU, conserva- 
teur des Archives de l’Etat 4 Namur, chargé de 
cours 4 l’Université de Liége. (“Collection: 


‘Notre passé.’ ”’) Brussels: Renaissance du livre, 

1948. Pp. 129. 

Felix Rousseau has written a brief history of a 
small city. But, since Namur is located at an im- 
portant crossroads and has existed since prehistoric 
times, its story is that of one phase of civilization. 
Freed from the preoccupation of recounting im- 
portant historical events, of which, however, it is 
evident that he has a thorough command, Rousseau 
portrays in three felicitous chapters the changing 
norms of urban life as Namur passed from neolithic | 
oppidum through Roman vicus to medieval castrum. 
Later in the middle ages and during the early mod- 
ern period, Namur was the center of important po- 
litical and military events, and in describing them 
Rousseau loses sight of the growth of the city. The 
chapters on the last two centuries return to the sub- 
ject of urban development, but they are too brief 
and do not carry the conviction of authority of the 
first ones. Yet the book remains a fascinating ac- 
count covering the whole span of human history in 
less than one hundred and twenty pages. 


RICHARD HERR 


Dictionnaire historique et géographique des communes 
belges. Vols. I and II. By EuGENE pE SEyn. 3d 
ed. rev. and enl. Turnhout: Brepols, 1950. Pp. 
1564. B. fr. 1,500 for 2 vols. 


La reprise du Congo par la Belgique: essai d’histoire 
parlementaire et diplomatique. By ALAIN STEN- 
MANS. Brussels: Louis, 1949. Pp. 494. B. fr. 250. 


Introduction a@ Vhistoire du mouvement ouvrier. By 
J. VERSTRAELEN. Translated by M. Frévez. 
(“Etudes sociales et économiques,” No. 5.) 
Brussels: Confédération des Syndicats chrétiens, 
1949. Pp. 206. B. fr. 50. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
La primera guerra civil de Espatia (1821-23): historia 
y meditacién de una lucha olvidada. By RAFAEL 
Gamsra Crupap. With a prologue by José 
PremAn. Madrid: Escelicer, 1950. Pp. 200. Pes. 24. 


Historia del imperio espanol. Madrid: Editorial 
Bibliogr&fica espafiola, 1950. Pp. 340. Pes. 24. 


El imperio hispénico y los cinco reinos: dos épocas en 
la estructura politica de Espatia. By RAMON 
MENENDEZ PipaL. Madrid: Instituto de Estu- 
dios polfticos, 1950. Pp. 227. Pes. 20. 


Nociones de historia de la civilizacién espafola. 
Madrid: Editorial Bibliogrdfica espafiola, 1950. 
Pp. 382. Pes. 24. 


SWITZERLAND 


La Suisse et V organisation de l’Europe. By WILLIAM 
E. Rapparp. (“Helvétique” series.) Paris: Ba- 
conniére, 1950. Pp. 88. Fr. 240. 
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Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte der nordostschweizeri- 
schen Kleinstadt im Zeitalter der Reformation. By 
Pavut Vock. Affoltern: Weiss, 1950. Pp. 196. Sw. 
fr. 6. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Ilman lupaa luvattuun maahan. [Without permission 
into the promised land.] By Virtuo HEINAMIES. 
Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1950. Pp. 205. M. 400. 


A profusely illustrated account of a newspaper- 
man’s recent journey to Portugal, North Africa, 
Greece, and Palestine. 


The Cambridge history of Poland: from the origins to 
Sobieski (to 1696). Edited by W. F. Reppaway, 
J. H. Penson, O. Hateckr, and R. Dysoskr. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1950. Pp. 
578. $8.50. 


Kymmenen vuotta kansanhuoltajana. [Ten years as 
minister of public welfare.] By ONNI ToIvoNEN. 
Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1950. Pp. 241. M. 450. 


The memoirs of the recent head of a key depart- 
ment, revealing achievements and mistakes. 


Suomalaisen yhteiskunnan sosiaalipolitiikka. {Social 
politics of the Finnish society.] By HELGE Vir- 
TANEN. Jyvaskyla: Gummerus, 1950. Pp. 200. 
M. 400. 


An introduction to contemporary social prob- 
lems and their political setting, written by the di- 
rector of the Workers’ College. 


SCANDINAVIA 

Histoire du Danemark des origines jusqu’a 1945. By 
L. KraBBE. Paris: Klincksieck, 1950. Pp. 375. 
Fr. 1,400. 

RUSSIA 

The Soviet image of the United States: a stuily in distor- 
tion. By ErEDERICK C. BARGHOORN. (“Institute 
of International Studies,” Yale University.) New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950. Pp. 290. $4.00. 


Justice in Russia: an inter pretation of Soviet law. By 
Harotp J. BERMAN. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. Pp. 332. $4.75. 

The rise of Russia in Asia. By Davip J. DALLIN. 
London: Hollis & Carter, 1950. Pp. 293. 18s. 


Soviet trade unions: their place in Soviet labour policy. 
By Isaac Deutscuer. New York: Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1950. Pp. 156. $1.75. 


The people of Great Russia: a psychological study. By 
GEOFFREY GORER and JOHN RIcKMAN. New 
York: Chanticleer, 1950. Pp. 235. $3.00. 


Ten sketches of Russian peasant life (1916—18), 
based on interviews with “Great Russians” and 
followed by generalizations on Russian political 
behavior. 


Peter the Great: a life of Peter I of Russia. By STE- 
PHEN GRAHAM. 2d ed. London: Benn, 1950. Pp. 
276. 158. 


Russia’s educational heritage. By Witu1am H. E. 
JOHNSON. Pittsburgh: Carnegie, 1950. Pp. 343. 
$5.00. 


Ukraine and its people. Edited by I. Mrrcuux. 
Munich: Ukrainian Free University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 280. $3.00. 


A co-operative work is often very difficult to re- 
view. In order to criticize adequately such a work 
as this, covering the immense field of history, eco- 
nomics, language, religion, and art, one would have 
to be endowed with Aristotelian talents which no 
scholar, by virtue of the complexity of the individual 
fields, can possess in the modern age. Hence the 
reviewer does not pretend to offer scientific criticism 
for all the fields presented in this volume. At most, 
he is able to make a few observations of a critical 
nature. 

The editor in the introduction indicates that the 
aim of this collaborative work is “to impart to the 
English reader general information concerning the 
Ukrainian people, their territory and their achieve- 
ments in public life.” In fact, he has called it “a 
Ukrainian encyclopaedia in miniature” (p. iii). 
Written in an erudite manner, it has a bibliography 
and a splendid map. If it was designed as a reference 
guide for scholars as well as for the reading public, 
it has achieved its purpose eminently. 

Apart from the chapter by C. A. Manning, of 
Columbia University, entitled “The Ukrainians 
and the Anglo-Saxon world,” this volume is solely 
the product of European scholars. Altogether, seven 
authors have contributed to it, all of whom (with the 
exception mentioned) are members of the faculty of 
the Ukrainian Free University of Munich, formerly 
located at Prague prior to the Soviet occupation of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Divided into three sections, the first contains 
chapters dealing with “Ukraine and its language”’ 
by Professor J. Rudnytskyj, now associate professor 
of Slavic languages at the University of Manitoba; 
“The Ukrainian people” and “The different areas 
of Ukraine, their nationality and political position?’ 
by Z. Kuziela; “The basic traits of the Ukrainian 
people and the Ukrainian church” by I. Mirchuk, 
who served as editor of this volume; ‘““The Ukrainian 
territory” by W. Kubiyovych; and “A history of 
Ukraine” by M. Antonovych. 

The second section is devoted to an economic his- 
tory of the Ukraine, ably written by R. Dyminskyj. 
Here the author gives a valuable account of the 
basic economic problems of Ukrainian agriculture, 
forestry, mineral resources, industry and mining, 
communications, trade, and co-operative organiza- 
tions. This section is appropriately illustrated with 
graphs and maps and touches upon certain vital 
economic problems of the Ukraine, especially her 
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relation to Russia as a colony, in the past as well as 
the present. In the reviewer’s estimation this study 
is worthy of development into a monograph. Equal- 
ly important are the chapters dealing with “Inland 
waterways,” “Sea traffic,” and “Trade.” This sec- 
tion, like the other two, carries the subject well into 
the Soviet period up to the second World War, 
which fact alone enhances the importance of this 
book for the understanding of that part of eastern 
Europe by the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Finally, the third section on “Cultural life” is 
covered in a scholarly manner by the editor himself. 
Included in this is a survey of the general trends of 
Ukrainian culture, education, music, the fine arts, 
museums, archives and libraries, literature, science, 
and the theater. The reviewer does not feel compe- 
tent to criticize this part, although it might be men- 
tioned that it is written in a highly translucent 
fashion. Emphasis should be placed on the editor’s 
initial observation in this section: “When studying 
the intellectual characteristics of the Ukrainians we 
come to the conclusion that their often too-marked 
individualism and their ideals, which display them- 
selves in the necessities of everyday life, stamp them 
as unmistakably Western in their attitude to the 
world, while their geographical position drew them 
from the very beginning within the orbit of central 
and western Europe and later made them instru- 
mental in handing on the products of Western cul- 
ture to the nations of the east” (p. 217). This theme 
has been successfully exploited many times by 
Mirchuk in his monographs and articles. 

It is at once evident that this work was designed 
for a larger reading public than merely the academic 
circles. Nevertheless, it is a welcome addition to 
scholarly works in the English language on the sub- 
ject of the Ukraine. For the success of the book and 
his ability to overcome all obstacles, the editor is 
deserving of especial credit. As a valuable guide it 
has achieved its purpose in facilitating our under- 
standing of this gallant nation living behind the 
“fron curtain.” 

WaLTER C. Hucut 


Soviet politics, the dilemma of power: the role of ideas 
in social change. By BARRINGTON Moore, Jr. 
(“Russian research center studies.”) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. 251. 
$6.00. 


The election to the Russian constituent assembly of 
1917. By Ottver Henry Rapkey, fellow in 
Slavic studies, Hoover Institute, 1947-48. (“Har- 
vard historical monographs,” No. XXI.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, ro50. 
Pp. 83. $2.50. 

Oliver H. Radkey has here brought together the 
results of his careful and painstaking research in 
half-a-dozen major collections. That so wide a 
search was necessary is indicative of the scattered 
and fragmentary nature of the materials. The story 


of the elections to the constituent assembly is like a 
jigsaw puzzle which came out of its packing box in 
transit. Pieces are strewn from here to there, and 
many of them are forever lost. Students may well be 
thankful to Radkey both for the patience with which 
he hunted out the pieces and for the skill with which 
he assembled those he could find. 

The great value of the monograph lies in the light 
which it throws upon the state of Russian popular 
opinion at a most crucial moment in Russian history. 
The voting records, though incomplete, warrant 
certain important and revealing conclusions, of 
which the following may be taken as samples: 

“Three weeks after the October Revolution, the 
Bolsheviks had signally failed to secure popular 
sanction for their seizure of power and had mustered 
only one-fourth of the electorate behind their banner 

p. 14). 

“They [the Constitutional Democrats] were not 
even in the running, for the main fight had taken 
place within the revolutionary camp, between the 
Bolshevik wing of the Social Democrats and the SR 
branch of the Populist movement (p. 15). 

“However one may estimate the strength of 
Ukrainian separatism, no one can deny that Little 
Russian particularism had real force behind it (p. 
18). 

“Tt is simply not possible to contend that the 
Uk-ainian movement was a weak and artificial thing, 
corcocted by a group of hyper-nationalistic intel- 
lectuals; yet it would also be inadmissible to contend 
that the returns indicate a desire for separation 
from Russia” (p. 30). 

These excerpts are fair examples of the type of 
conclusion drawn by Radkey and also of his manner 
of drawing them. The quoted passages do not, how- 
ever, adequately exemplify the style in which the 
monograph is written. The style—perhaps in de- 
liberate contrast to the many, highly useful, but 
dull-reading tables—is lively and very readable, 
despite an occasional lapse into flippancy and even 
brashness (for example: ‘They had experienced not 
so much a walloping as a washout” [p. 15]). 

As to the sources, Radkey has made full use of the 
studies (there are only three of them) which have 
been published by the Soviets, and he has supple- 
mented these by materials culled from the metro- 
politan press. Provincial newspapers, which he 
thinks would be a very fruitful source, he was un- 
able to investigate with any thoroughness, although 
he apparently did make some spot checks. 

An appendix carries a tabulation of election re- 
turns by districts. There are omissions and doubtfu} 
figures in the table simply because the records are 
incomplete and contradictory. It is not, as Radkey 
modestly and correctly points out, a definitive 
compilation. But it is the best and most nearly com- 
plete we have or are likely to have for a long time. 
The same comments are properly applicable to the 
monograph as a whole. 

WarrEN B. WALSH 
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A report on Israel and the Moslem countries by 
an American correspondent who spent two years in 
Israel beginning with the time of the proclamation 
of the new state. 
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Pezzani & c. in Torino, 1949. Pp. 703. L. 2,000. 


Francesco Cognasso has revised and brought 
up to date a publication, in 1934, of his university 
lectures on the Eastern question. Beginning with a 
sweeping summary of political and economic de- 
velopments in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, he discusses the period from 1699 to 1815 in 
greater detail and devotes about 60 per cent of his 
book to the century from the beginnings of the Greek 
movement for independence to the outbreak of war 
in 1914. The story since 1914 he recounts at about 
the same pace as that before and thus, in view of the 
revolutionary changes, seems to slight this period. 
Moreover, he centers his study throughout upon the 
Balkans, the Straits, and the Near Eastern question 
as a part of European politics and fails to give Is- 
lamic and Arabian aspects their due weight. On the 
other hand, he pays more attention to Italian policy 
and interests, especially after the mid-nineteenth 
century, than the standard French and English texts 
do and in this respect makes a welcome contribution 
to the literature of the subject. It must be admitted 
however, that the synoptic character of the book 
enables the author to do little more than outline 
Italy’s position and aims at critical times and does 
not permit the thorough treatment that is needed. 

The bibliographies, arranged by chapters, are tes- 
timony to Cognasso’s wide and, on the whole, well- 
chosen reading in western European works. There 
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are a few significant gaps in English books, such as 
Antonius, The Arab awakening (Philadelphia, 1939); 
B. H. Sumner, Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880 
(Journal, X [1938], 276); W. L. Langer, Diplomacy 
of imperialism (Journal, VIII [1936], 228);.and B. 
E. Schmitt, Annexation of Bosnia (Journal, X 
[1938], 124); and the spelling of authors’ names and 
of titles leaves much to be desired. Despite occasion- 
al shortcomings, sometimes a reflection of biblio- 
graphical gaps, this is a highly successful synthesis 
of a complicated historical problem. Since the stand- 
ard accounts of the Near Eastern question in English 
and French, such as J. A. R. Marriott’s and E. 
Driault’s, are sadly in need of revision, it is a pity 
that relatively few college students have the read- 
ing knowledge of Italian that would enable them 
to use Cognasso’s work. 

Dwicat E. LEE 
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London: Probsthain, 1950. Pp. 602. £3 3s. 


Neguev: Vhéroique naissance de l'état d’Israél. By 
TeEppy Eytan. Paris and Neuchatel: Baconniére, 
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A study of the political and economic problems 
of Palestine and its critical role in world affairs 
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Hyamson. London: Methuen, 1950. Pp. 220. 12s. 
6d. 
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Edited by A. N. Bose. London: Probsthain, 
1950. Pp. g11. 138. 

The Middle East: a physical, social, and regional 


geography. By W. B. FisHer. London: Methuen, 
1950. Pp. 516. 27s. 6d. 


Pakistan, the heart of Asia: speeches in the United 
States and Canada, May and June 1950. By Lta- 
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quat Aut Kuan. With an appendix by BEcum 
Lraquat ALI Kuan. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 151. $3.00. 


An exposition of the domestic needs and inter- 
national interests of Pakistan. 


Selected writings of Nehru, 1916-50. Edited by J. S. 
Bricut. London: Probsthain, 1950. Pp. 353. 11s. 


The life of Mahatma Gandhi. By Louis FISCHER. 
New York: Harper, 1950. Pp. 567. $5.00. 
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Hennessy. London: K-H. Services, 1950. Pp. go. 
3s. 6d. 


Kashmir speaks. By P. N. Kauta and K. L. Dwar. 
London: Luzac, 1950. Pp. 203. 12s. 6d. 


The Middle East: a political and economic survey. 
London: Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1950. Pp. 496. 358. 

Interview with India. By JoHN MvuEBL. New York: 
Day, 1950. Pp. 310. $3.50. 


Readings from the mystics of Islam: translations from 
the Arabic and Persian, together with a short ac- 
count of the history and doctrines of Stifism and 
brief biographical notes on each Sift writer. By 
MarGareT Smit, M.A., D.Litt. London: Luzac, 
1950. Pp. 135. 12s. 6d. 


The selections extend in time from the eighth to 
the nineteenth century. An appendix supplies refer- 
ences to the texts from which translations were 
made, and there is an index. 
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London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 7s. 


5,000 years of Pakistan. By R. E. M. WHEELER. 
London: Johnson, 1950. Pp. 150. 31s. 6d. 
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India and China: a thousand years of cultural rela- 
tions. By P. C. Baccut. London: Luzac, 1950. 
Pp. 234. 12s. 


Japan, enemy or ally? By W. MacManon BALL. 
London: Cassell, 1950. Pp. 240. 10s. 


Histoire de la Chine moderne. By GEORGES DUBAR- 
BIER, Chargé de cours 4 la Faculté des Lettres de 
Lyon et al’Institut des Hautes Etudes chinoises 
(“Que sais-je?? Le point des connaissances. 
actuelles” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1949. Pp. 126. 


Georges Dubarbier’s book comprises a brief and 
simple account of Chinese history since 1898 for the 
general reading public. As one of the popular, paper- 
bound series entitled “Que sais-je?” this 126-page 
volume commands the advantages of raciness and 
uncomplexity while unfortunately not always doing 
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justice to modern Chinese events either factually or 
in perspective. The book is arranged in two major 
sections equally divided between China’s internal 
politics and international relations. One might wish 
that Dubarbier had not adhered so rigidly to this 
arbitrary division and had devoted more attention 
to the close interrelationship of internal and externa] 
developments. For example, brief mention might 
have been made of the importance of foreign influ- 
ences on the eventual downfall of the Manchu 
dynasty. Again, the role played by France along the 
Yunnan-Indo-Chinese border is entirely ignored, a 
regrettable omission considering the significance of 
French interests in that area. Then, too, not very 
much attention is given to the policy and participa- 
tion of the Paris government in China’s foreign 
relations. 

Perhaps most unfortunate from the standpoint of 
giving the French reader a balanced view of interna- 
tional action toward China is the lack of emphasis 
and partial distortion of the position taken by the 
United States. No mention is made either of the 
Bryan nonrecognition note of 1915 (sole diplomatic 
countermeasure to Japan’s Twenty-one Demands 
at a time when France and her allies were embroiled 
in the first World War), or of the Stimson doctrine 
of 1932 (in opposition to the Nipponese seizure of 
Manchuria, during which France maintained a rela- 
tively pro-Japanese attitude). Indeed, possibly in 
the interest of brevity but regrettably so, the French 
position on these occasions is entirely overlooked. 
More serious, however, is the author’s obvious lack 
of appreciation of the American attitude at the out- 
break of and following the Pacific war, alleging that 
economic interests in China were Washington’s 
principal motivation. He states blandly that failure 
to achieve Japan’s prewar economic position in the 
postwar years accounts largely for the alienation of 
American opinion with regard to China. Such a con- 
clusion appears to reflect the author’s lack of fa- 
miliarity both with the traditionally small United 
States financial interest in China and the influence 
of American politics on United States Far Eastern 
policy. 

HERBERT SPIELMAN 


A history of China. By WOLFRAM EBERHARD. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1950. Pp. 365. $4.50. 


The author, now a member of the department of 
sociology of the University of California at Berkeley, 
has established himself as a scholar of an exceeding- 
ly wide range by his previous studies in the archeol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, astronomy, history, 
and even literature of China and central Asia. Thus 
he approaches his subject with an authority that 
could be matched by but few in our field of science. 
The background of the author emerges on every 
page, in the selection of topics treated, as well as in 
the way these topics are placed in proper context. 
He has a tendency somewhat to overemphasize 
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those periods that have hitherto been unduly neg- 
lected or those in which he has done original research 
work, and to treat somewhat cavalierly those that 
are usually glamourized. This will not be held 
against him, for the resulting picture is well enough 
balanced to do justice to the major developments 
within the framework of Chinese history. The au- 
thor explains historical events against the back- 
ground of Chinese society, in which the gentry plays 
the predominant role and which he therefore con- 
siders to be a gentry society. Although he nowhere 
explicitly defines his concept of this term, it per- 
vades the entire book. This concept gives to the 
narrative a high degree of cohesion and frequently 
leads to new and challenging evaluations of historical 
events and institutions. It is based on the premise 
that the dominant group within Chinese society 
drew its power either from hereditary landowner- 
ship on a major or minor scale or occasionally from 
other economic exploits, differences that were re- 
flected by the cliques within this group. The gentry 
asserts itself even when confronted by the aris- 
tocracy of invading peoples during the frequent 
dynasties of conquest. This concept in itself still 
needs, of course, to be discussed. Eberhard’s eluci- 
dations from this angle, however, will always be 
interesting and oftentimes revealing even to those 
who will eventually reject it. The volume under re- 
view is an excellent translation by E. W. Dickes 
of the original German edition, which appeared two 
years earlier. Unfortunately, this edition showed 
traces of having been rather hastily prepared. State- 
ments occur that might have been reworded if a 
proper amount of mind had been applied to them. 
Even errors of fact have crept in inadvertently. But 
still we must give this volume our most careful con- 
sideration. 

HELLMUT WILHELM 
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Why war came in Korea. By Rospert T. OLIVER. New 
York: McMullen, 1950. Pp. 286. $2.95. 


Recapitulation of modern Korean history, with 
recommendations for the future, by a former adviser 
of President Syngman Rhee and member of the 
faculty of the University of Seoul. 


Lost world: Tibet, key to Asia. By A. DE RIENCOURT. 
London: Gollancz, 1950. Pp. 318. 18s. 


The Western world and Japan. By G. B. SANSOM. 
London: Cresset, 1950. Pp. 544. 42s. 
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Australia’s frontier province. By C. L. A. ABBort. 
Pasadena: Perkins, 1950. Pp. 218. $2.00. 


British territories in east and central Africa, 1945-50. 
(“Command paper,” No. 7987.) London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1950. 4s. 


Select documents in Australian history, 1788-1850. 
Compiled by C. M. H. Crark and L. J. Pryor. 
Pasadena: Perkins, 1950. Pp. 461. $3.75. 


Histoire du commonwealth britannique. By JACQUES 
CroKAERT. (“ ‘Que sais-je?’? Le point des con- 
naissances actuelles” series.) Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France. 1949, Pp. 118. 


This is an extremely simple account of the de- 
velopment of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth. Designed for popular reading, it serves its 
purpose rather well, although the text is marred by 
a somewhat cavalier treatment of proper and place 
names. Whillingstone (p. 16) for Whittington, New- 
land (p. 17) for Newfoundland, and Pauncefoote 
(p. 83) for Pauncefote are examples. The descrip- 
tion which makes up the bulk of the work is factual 
and presents a good deal of elementary information 
in short compass. In contrast, the last few pages of 
the book contain a series of comparatively irrele- 
vant obiter dicta, regarding the decline of political 
intelligence in Great Britain (p. 118), the inexperi- 
ence of the “sorcerer’s apprentices” in Washington 
(p. 110), and the like—which hardly add to its 
value for the general reader. 

HENRY R. WINKLER 


Twilight in South Africa. By Henry Grass. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 280. 
$4.50. 
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The Australian frontier in New Guinea, 1870-1885. 
By Donatp Craicre Gorpon. (“Studies in his- 
tory, economics, and public law,” No. 562.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 430. 
$5.50. 


Lord Milner et l’évolution de lV impérialisme britanni- 
que. By VLADIMIR HALPERIN. (‘Colonies et 
empires” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1950. Pp. 260. Fr. 500. 


Mackenzie King of Canada: a biography. By H. 
REGINALD Harpy. London, Toronto, and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 380. 
$4.50. 


Much of the private, as well as the political, life 
of the late William Lyon Mackenzie King has re- 
mained throughout the years somewhat of an enigma 
to Canadians. Americans have perhaps found some 
aspects of his career even less comprehensible. King 
was Victorian and conservative in habits and inclina- 
tions. For this reason he has stood apart from 
Canadians of his time. Although of common origin 
himself, Mackenzie King demonstrated an uncom- 
mon ability as a discerning statesman and as an 
adroit politician. For twenty-seven years the late 
prime minister dominated the national life of 
Canada. It is not without reason that he came to be 
called “Mr. Canada.” 

H. Reginald Hardy, long associated with the 
parliamentary press gallery of the house of com- 
mons, has undertaken here a life-story of Mackenzie 
King. As such, no effort was made to study in detail 
his politica] era or the times of Mr. King. It is pri- 
marily an endeavor to sketch in bold outlines the 
life of the man. The attempt is a good one, although 
it is not difficult to establish a bias of the author in 
favor of his subject. But Hardy makes no claim to 
having done the work of a carefully trained his- 
torian. It is rather that of a careful newspaperman 
who writes in a most pleasing style and who at- 
tempts to infuse life into Mackenzie King the man. 
It is in this connection that readers may find the 
book of greatest interest. Enough knew what Mac- 
kenzie King did in public and governmental life. Too 
few knew what he did as a private citizen or what 
were his recreations and hobbies. 

Mackenzie King of Canada is probably one of the 
first in what may become a long series of biographi- 
cal studies. None to date has done so well as this 
one. Until definitive studies are made and an au- 
thoritative biography written, Canadian and Ameri- 
can readers will find in a work such as this many 
interesting facts and much useful information re- 
garding the man who is probably one of the greatest 
Canadians of the twentieth century. A more com- 
plete story of Mackenzie King must await the task 
already begun—that of sorting, classifying, and 
calendaring his personal papers, diaries, and jour- 
nals. 


H. A. VERNON 
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BatLey. Ithaca: Cornel] University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 368. $4.00. 


The United States as a world power: a diplomatic 
history, 1900-1950. By SAMUEL FLAGG Bemis. 
New York: Holt, 1950. Pp. 468. $3.75. 


Essentially Part III of author’s A diplomatic 
history of the United States. 


The United States and the restoration of world trade. 
By Wit1aM Brown. London: Faber, 1950. Pp. 
572. 36s. 


America’s second crusade. By WILLIAM H. CHAMBER- 
Lin. Chicago: Regnery, 1950. Pp. 380. $3.75. 


A review of the Western world’s foreign policy 
during the second World War. 


Social science trends in Latin America. By HAROLD E. 
Davis, director of inter-American studies and 
chairman of the Division of Social Studies at 
American University. Washington: American 
University Press in co-operation with the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Associa- 
tion, 1950. Pp. 130. $2.50. 


This monograph deals with recent trends in 
Latin America in sociology, social psychology, social 
work, political science, economics, history, geog- 
raphy, anthropology, and education, emphasizing 
the major countries and devoting little or no atten- 
tion to the minor ones (presumably because no 
trends were evident or no data available). It also 
includes short general chapters on “Growth and 
change in Latin American social sciences,” “The 
development of social thought,” and ‘“Inter-Ameri- 
can and international cultural co-operation,” the 
last of which seems too optimistic to one familiar 
with the manner in which each country chooses its 
cultural representatives. 

The author of this brief survey of so large a sub- 
ject would probably be the first to admit its defects, 
and the ablest scholars in the field, while having 
no difficulty in finding the defects, will most likely 
be the first to appreciate its usefulness. To discover 
the trends in the so-called social sciences during the 
last fifty years in both Latin America as a whole and 
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in each of the countries that are embraced in the 
region is no easy task in view of the bibliographical 
handicaps and the paucity of output (at least in 
some of the social disciplines). It would, in fact, be 
practically impossible if the author did not reside in 
the national capital of the United States with its 
library facilities and its Latin-American contacts. 
An excess of enthusiasm and failure to weigh 
critically many of the works mentioned are the 
major defects of the monograph. Its most evident 
minor defect is faulty punctuation, which often 
obscures the meaning of an otherwise clear narrative. 

What are the twentieth-century trends in the 
social sciences in Latin America? Among those 
mentioned by Harold Davis are the following: rapid 
progress in anthropology; improvements in the col- 
lection of statistics; greater emphasis on education, 
economics, sociology, and training for social work 
and comparatively less attention to history; the 
beginnings of scientific studies in politics, public ad- 
ministration, and geography; and, following the ex- 
ample in the United States and Europe, the produc- 
tion of collaborative works by editorial entre- 
preneurs (impresarios). 

Historians still deal mainly with the colonial 
period and the epoch of emancipation. Little effort 
is devoted to the century and a quarter following 
independence, and such works as are published on 
this more recent era are likely to be ardently na- 
tionalistic histories or very laudatory biographies. 
Although Davis does not speculate on the reasons 
for this neglect and this lack of the scientific spirit, 
it is likely that they may be explained by the preva- 
lence of dictatorships and partisan intolerance. 
Works on this period are extremely denunciatory 
when they are not extravagantly nationalistic and 
laudatory, and they are denunciatory because they 
are written by exiles. But there are, of course, some 
exceptions; there are exceptions to all rules. 

Davis points out that the Latin-Americans have 
recently become deeply interested in sweeping sur- 
veys of the history of the Americas but that they 
spend considerable time and energy in disputes re- 
garding how such surveys should be written. It 
could be added that these New World Latins seem 
to take a delight in controversy and that they are 
more interested in brilliant theories and generalities 
than in detailed facts. But, again, there are excep- 
tions; some of the living historians of the region are 
the equals, if not the superiors, of any that have 
passed on. And it might be well to point out, in con- 
clusion, that much of the history of Latin America 
is defective because it is produced by bureaucrats or 
subsidized writers. 

J. Frep Rippy 


Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. X, 
January 1-December 31, 1948. Edited by Ray- 
MOND DeENNETT and RoBert K. TurRNER. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press for the 
World Peace Foundation, 1950. Pp. 679. $6.00. 


This ably selected and skilfully organized collec- 
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tion once more affirms the worth of the admirable 
series wherein it appears. Here is the story of 1948. 
Most of the volume is inevitably devoted to the 
forming of American policy, general, regional, and 
particular, and it opens fittingly on the ominous note 
struck by President Harry Truman in his two 
speeches of March 17. Here he explicitly recognized 
the critical responsibility of a particular nation for 
the world’s failure to make peace after its greatest 
war and asked the enactment of recovery legislation, 
not for humanity’s sake alone, but in overt ac- 
ceptance of the political challenge thrown down by 
the Communists. Here, too, he called for American 
rearmament, the indispensable prerequisite to the 
respect of hostile men. The launching of the ‘““Mar- 
shall Plan” soon followed, and the early steps in its 
encouraging development may be followed in these 
pages. But here one also finds the sober and forceful 
words of James Forrestal, who tried so hard to in- 
struct his reluctant country in the necessities of 
modern times, and some of these words, too sluggish- 
ly appreciated, make rueful reading two years later. 

Most of the book’s regional matter relates to 
Europe and prefigures the Atlantic Pact, which came 
the next year; but the role of this country in regard 
to the Organization of American States and to the 
birth of Israel is also set out. The Far East receives 
what then at least seemed its share of attention, and 
one notes that the trend of a deteriorating situation 
was already vivid enough. Nobody reading John 
Foster Dulles’ statement of December 7 to the 
General Assembly on Korean independence and re- 
calling his clear reference to the threat of new vio- 
lence and terrorism from the north need have been 
startled at what happened in June 1950, and it was 
in 1948 that Secretary George Marshal] found him- 
self obliged to abandon not only the hope of factional 
reconciliation in China, which he personally had so 
gallantly pursued, but even that of saving the Na- 
tionalist government. 

The unique value of the present series should be 
noted at this point for those who may not have used 
it before. About a third of this volume consists of 
documents on the specialized agencies and activities 
of international organization. Thanks to the editors’ 
labors, a rising constellation of international co- 
operation can be discerned amid the anxious clouds 
of political instability. The work of those who 
patiently and obscurely strive to mitigate the 
stubborn problems of poverty, ignorance, hunger, 
devastation, and disease is here set forth in lucid 
documentary summary, a continuing reminder of 
these persistent fundamental realities. 


SHERMAN S. HayDEN 


The economics of freedom: the progress and future of 
aid to Europe. By Howarp S. Etuis. With an 
introduction by Dwicut EIsENHOWER. New 
York: Harper for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1950. Pp. 567. $5.00. 
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A survey of present conditions and needs, closing 
with a chapter on our foreign economic policy for 
the next decade. 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic 
papers, 1933 (in five volumes). Vol. II, The 
British Commonwealth, Europe, Near East, and 
Africa. (“Publications of the department of 
state,” No. 3633.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 1009. $3.50. 


Three subjects in this volume are of special inter- 
est to students of international politics: Germany 
during the first year of the Nazi regime, the back- 
ground and negotiation of Soviet Russian recogni- 
tion by the United States, and the Liberian prob- 
lem. There are no startling revelations on these or on 
the many other topics covered here; but there is 
much new documentation that helps to round out 
the previously known story. 

The reporting on the internal German situation 
in 1933, as in 1932, continued to reflect a high level 
of accuracy and intelligence. While the Disarma- 
ment Conference, the Four-Power Pact, and the 
London Economic Conference are treated in another 
volume of Foreign relations, the reports here fill in 
the domestic background of German foreign policy 
and add information on such aspects of external 
relations as the concordat, the expulsion of Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, and American business and financial 
difficulties. 

The section on the Soviet Union opens with an 
important letter to Senator William E. Borah from 
Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson, September 8, 
1932, explaining why conversations in the spring be- 
tween Russian and American delegates at the Dis- 
armament Conference over diplomatic relations had 
not been followed up, but is mainly concerned with 
the discussion and negotiation of recognition from 
the end of July to December 1933. An enlightening 
report by William C. Bullitt of his twelve-day trip 
to Moscow in December concludes this section. 
Among the interesting sidelights is Maxim Litvi- 
nov’s explanation that the Soviet shift toward 
France and the League of Nations was being made in 
order to safeguard the western frontier in view of an 
expected Japanese attack in the coming spring. 

The Liberian story is a segment of the long 
series of three-cornered negotiations of the League, 
the United States, and the Firestone interests over 
Liberia’s political and economic difficulties. The 
documents here, as in the previous volumes, offer 
much food for thought in connection with efforts to 
help “backward” areas through either private or 
international agencies. Since the department of 
state issued documents on Liberia in 1933, the edi- 
tors of Foreign relations might well have made 
cross-references, or at least called attention, to the 
earlier publication. 

On every topic, moreover, resort to content notes, 
familiar in many collections of documents, for pur- 
poses of introduction and coherence might not only 
help the users of Foreign relations but also enable the 


editors to save space and costs by omitting or ex- 
cerpting documents which have only a kernel or two 
of value in each bushel of chaff. This would seem 
eminently sensible with respect to the more routine 
legalistic problems, to which, be it noted, less space 
is devoted in this volume than in the corresponding 
one for 1932. 

Dwicat E. LEE 
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tween the United States and Japan. By HERBERT 
Feis. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


1950. Pp. 341. $5.00. 


Major problems of United States foreign policy, 1950- 
1951. Washington: Brookings Institute, tg50. 
Pp. 429. $1.50. 


Albert Gallatin and the Oregon problem: a study in 
Anglo-American dipolomacy. By FREDERICK 
Merk. (“Harvard historical monographs,” No. 
23.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 93. $2.50. 


The United States in world affairs, 1949. By Ricx- 
ARD P, STEBBINS and the research staff of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. With an introduc- 
tion by GEorGE F. KENNAN. New York: Harper 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1950. Pp. 
557- $5.00. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The interpretation of history. By JACQUES BaARzUN, 
Hajo Horsorn, Hersert Heaton, Dumas 
MALONE, GEORGE LA Prana. Edited with an 
introduction by JosePH R. StRAYER. New York: 
Smith, 1950. Pp. 186. $3.00. 


Reprint of a collection of essays first published 
in 1943. 


Introduzione alla storiografia socialistica in Italia. 
By Luicit Butreretti. Florence: Olschki, 1950. 
Pp. 156. 


Origin of history as metaphysic. By Marjorie L. 
Burke. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
Pp. 60. $2.75. 


Der deutsche Historismus in England: ein Beitrag zur 
englischen Geistesgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
By Kiaus DockHorn. With a foreword by G. P. 
Goocx. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht; 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. 221. 


G. P. Gooch, in his foreword to this book, says: 
“German scholars from Niebuhr and Boeckh, Savi- 
gny and Grimm, Ranke and Mommsen to Harnack 
and Gierke, Max Weber and Meinecke, had much to 
give us which we could have learned nowhere else.” 
Klaus Dockhorn provides a comprehensive and fully 
documented survey of the profound contributions 
of the German historical school to nineteenth- 
century English scholarship. 

Dockhorn insists that, despite the creative ef- 
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forts of individual Englishmen, England in the 
nineteenth century lacked the foundations essential 
to critical scholarship, whereas in Germany it grew 
quite naturally from a favorab!e literary and philo- 
sophical tradition. The German, he continues, whose 
scholarship first began to impress the English was 
B. G. Niebuhr; it was he, in the words of A. W. 
Ward, who “first conveyed to his English con- 
temporaries a clear perception of the uses of the 
critical method in the treatment of history” (quoted 
p. 16). 

By 1830 Niebuhr and other Germans had an en- 
thusiastic following in a group of young tutors and 
students at Trinity College, Cambridge, among 
them such “apostles” as Julius Charles Hare and 
Connop Thirwall. Hardly less influential in spread- 
ing the gospel of German scholarship was the de- 
voted circle of Thomas Arnold at Balliol College, 
Oxford. The “Trinitarians” and the “Armoldians,” 
together with the German universities, soon pro- 
duced a small army of theologians, scholars, and 
translators who radically altered the foundations 
and the outlook of the British scholarly world. 

Of perhaps greatest interest to historians wil] be 
the chapter titled “Die Staats- und Verfassungsge- 
schichte.” Here the author details the strong Ger- 
man influence on such men as J. M. Kemble, 
William Stubbs, E. A. Freeman, Henry Sweet, J. R. 
Seeley, Mandell Creighton, A. W. Ward, J. B. Bury, 
Lord John Acton, H. A. L. Fisher, R. L. Poole, G. P. 
Gooch, and many others. At its best this German in- 
fluence made of the study of history “a serious sci- 
entific pursuit, and not a mere department of belles 
lettres or an elegant amusement of an idle hour” 
(A. W. Ward, quoted p. 145). Students of legal and 
economic history willalso welcome the chapter titled 
“Die Rechts- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte,” in which 
the writings of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Paul Vino- 
gradoff, and F. W. Maitland, as well as those of J. N. 
Figgis and Ernest Barker, James Bryce, Sir Freder- 
ick Pollock, and A. V. Dicey, are studied against the 
background of German influence. The indebtedness 
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of William Cunningham, Alfred Marshall, W. J. 
Ashley, and R. H. Tawney to such original German 
scholars as Ernst Troeltsch and Max Weber is also 
spelled out in general terms. 

A long appendix (pp. 195-221) gives a nearly 
complete summary, in the ofiginal, of all English 
quotations used in the text. The book also includes 
a bibliography of English publications and a list of 
all scholars, English and German, referred to in the 
text. Unfortunately, there are frequent misspellings 
of English words, and some of the names of scholars 
are given throughout without initials. Dockhorn’s 
writing is marked by surprising restraint, and his 
German is straightforward and concrete, reflecting 
the results of years spent in the study of English 
literature. 

KENNETH ByorK 
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Geschichtschreibung und Weltanschauung. By WAt- 
THER Horer. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1950. Pp. 
552. 


IX* congrés international des sciences historiques: 
Paris, 28 aotit—3 septembre 1950. Vol. 1, Rapports. 
By the INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HisToRI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Paris: Colin, 1950. Pp. 644. Fr. 
I, 500. 


The open society and its enemies. By Karu R. 
Popper. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1950. Pp. 726. $7.50. 


History: its purpose and method. By GuSTAAF 
RENIER. Boston: Beacon, 1950. Pp. 272. $3.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


MINUTES OF THE MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
SECTION OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A luncheon conference of the modern Euro- 
pean history section was held at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago on December 28, 1950. 
Frederick B. Artz, of Oberlin College, presided. 

The secretary reported that, according to 
custom, the executive committee had elected 
the following new members of the advisory 
board of editors of the Journal of modern his- 
tory for three-year terms: E. C. Helmreich, 
Bowdoin College, international relations; and 
Roland H. Bainton, Yale University, church 
history. 

The secretary also reported that a nominat- 
ing committee, consisting of Howard Robinson 


(Oberlin), David Pinkney (Missouri), and J. B. 
Wolf (Minnesota), had nominated the follow- 
ing to replace outgoing members of the execu- 
tive committee: Donald C. McKay, chairman, 
and Lawrence D. Steefel. The meeting approved 
these nominations. 

Mr. Artz then introduced, first, Mr. A. P. 
Whitaker, who gave a brief but interesting 
report on the meeting of the International Com- 
mittee of ihe Historical Sciencés in Paris last 
August, and, second, Mr. R. P. Stearns, the 
principal speaker of the occasion, who delivered 
a much appreciated address on “Ihe Royal 
Society of London: retailer in experimental 
philosophy, 1660-1800.” 

R. R. PALMER 
Secretary 
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This book deals both with the attempts to balance national demands within the 
polyglot Austrian Empire during the last century. of its existence and with various pro- 
posals for reform on a supra-national basis. 
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lumbia University Press as official American sales agent for its publications. Reports of 
the Consultative Assembly are available as well as other official studies. Write for check- 
list. 








columbia university press 


publishers of the revised and enlarged columbia encyclopedia 


2960 broadway new york 27 











THE STRUGGLE FOR 
SOVEREIGNTY IN ENGLAND 


from the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
to the Petition of Right 





GEORGE L. MOSSE 


An interpretation of English political thought, this book focuses on 
the idea of sovereignty and the fate of common law. Attitudes towards 
sovereignty of such men as Bodin, Bacon, Raleigh, Fortescue, and the 
great lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, are analyzed. 190 pages, $2.50. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Vol. XXIll, No. 68 NOVEMBER, 1950 Price 7s. 6d. 








PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


Sir John C ecil Power, Bart., 1870-1950 ; . By J.G. Epwarps 
Charitable subsidies granted to the archbishop of Canterbury, 1300-1489 

By F. R. H. Du Bovutay 
The financing of Calais under Henry V....... . . . BydJ. L. Krrpy 
The patent rolls of the Interregnum .. . . ByR.B. Pucs 
The defence of Minorca, 1756. A report on some contemporary unpublished. . 4 by 
Major William Cuninghame on the siege. . By T. H. McGurrie 
The supervising of the Barbary consuls during the years 1756-1836 pty By ‘Hina I. Lez 
The National Archives of India during 1947 . . . . OG peer yao her” By 8. Roy 
Select Documents: A note on the first Act of Annates’ . 6 \ G. R. E,ron 
An Exclusion Bill Division list . By A: Brow NING & DOREEN MILNE 

Lord Malmesbury’s Foreign Office circular of 8 March, 1858 
By W. G. Bras.Lrey 


Notes and News, Book Reviews, Summaries of Theses, Accessions and Migrations of Historical 
Manuscripts 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Ltd., 6 & 7 Clifford St., London, W.1. 
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sclentific history."” This penetrating 
i plete modern analysis in English 
ae k and phil y. Twoof his most important 
pesca ee Need td ton de te tiene. The 
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$4.00 
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and Mars formulated ideas in political philosophy inimical to 
_ the ‘Open Sociecy,’ i-c., to a society based on reason and not on 
myth. . : This waprejudiced defense of the individual and his 
tights is one of the most urgent needs of Western civilization. 
.. . Asincerity and. | of judgment seldom to be found 
| 4 3 on political philovophy.''—-Seterday 

aes besides edition, $7.50 
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